



































When buying ink by the pound 
You would not accept short weight 
Even at a low price. 


Then why let price reconcile you 
To lack of quality? 


The value of ink is solely | 
In the results it can produce. 


You have a right to demand 
For whatever price you pay 
Not only full weight but 
Full quality. 


The government furnishes 
The standards of weight. 
The standards of quality 
Are found in Ullman’s Inks. 


All the ULLMANINES, and a> 
Majority of the DOUBLETONE INKS, 


Can, as a rule, be 
Run without slip-sheeting. 


ate 


Sigmund Ullman Co. 


New York Philadelphia 
Chicago Cleveland 









































Standardization Idea 


versus the 
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ack of all trades’ Policy 


HE Kingfisher is a fine example of the specialist. 

Ever watch him? Perched on a limb he sits like 
a statue with his sharp eyes glued to the water and the 
moment an unwary fish comes to the surface to bask in 
the sun, down darts Mr. Kingfisher, then off with his 
prize. He fishes for his livelihood. He can do fishing 
better than anything else and he sticks to it. 


On the other hand, here is the Jack of all Trades — Master of None. 
He believes there is nothing he cannot do as well as anybody else, 
but you know better. When you want something done as well as it 
can be done, you employ a specialist, one who has standardized his 
work. You know that knowledge, experience and concentration 
make for perfection. 


S. D. Warren & Co. are the Book paper specialists who have 
standardized their products. Under their plan of making Coated 
and Uncoated Book paper, you get greater uniformity, more print- 
worthy and therefore more desirable paper. Their mills are not 
factories simply grinding out so much tonnage every day without 
fixed standards or policy. 








Grief generally attends speculation. Why not decide now to learn 
just what there is of worth in this “Standardization Idea” to you. 
“Warren’s Standards” are “Butler Brands.” We would like to tell 
you about them. 





Distributors of ‘‘Warren’s Standards” and other 
“Butler Brands” 


SPRINT ne OO. ick Pecc cde csesecevrevcsesee Milwaukee, Wis. 
MISSOURI-INTERSTATE PAPER CO................... Kansas City, Mo. 
MISSISSIPPT VALLEY PAPER CO. ...........cccccccccceee St. Louis, Mo. 
SOUTHWESTERN PAPER CO Dallas, Texas 
SOUTHWESTERN PAPER CO Houston, Texas 
PACIFICO COAST PAPER GO. 20.0... ccc cece ccc eeces San Francisco, Cal. 
SIERRA PAPER CO. Los Angeles, Cal. 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN PAPER CO Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Seattle, Wash. 

Spokane, Wash. 

NATIONAL PAPER & TYPE co. ‘(ies only) New York City 
NATIONAL PAPER & TYPE CC Havana, Cuba 
NATIONAL PAPER & 'PYPE City of Mexico, Mexico 
NATION AM PAPrr @ TYPE CO. .. 2... ccc ccccccccccce Monterey, Mexico 
NATIONAL PAPER & TYPE Guadalajara, Mexico 


J.W. Butler PaperCo. 


ESTABLISHED 1844 Cc P, cago. 




















Chandler 
& Price 









New Series 
Press 











Building Printing Presses to 75) of an inch 


\ genet get an accurately built press 
when you buy a Chandler & Price 
New Series. Therefore you get a press 
that stands long, hard wear, is easy and 
economical to operate, and is trouble- 


proof. 

All revolving shafts— crank shaft, rocker 
shaft, back shafts,etc.—are machined to within 
one one-thousandth of an inch of absolute accu- 
racy. That is true also of the case-hardened and 
ground wrist-pins, of gears and of every single 
part where a scrupulous accuracy can make, 
in any way, for better service from the press. 


In working to measurements so minute, 
allowance must always be made for variation of 


the micrometers employed. They are, there- 
fore, checked against a master-gauge—the final 
reference gauge — from time to time. 

These precautions, these more-than-careful 
processes, are of direct benefit to every user 
of a Chandler & Price New Series Press. 
They are also typical of the conscientious hon- 
esty with which every Chandler & Price Press 
is built, and knowledge of this one factor will 
help you to understand why Chandler & Price 
Presses are everywhere accepted as standard— 
not only for long life, but for entire satisfac- 
tion in day-to-day operation. 

Four sizes: 8x12, 10x15, 12x18, and 14% x 22. 
Complete descriptions and specifications in the Chandler 
& Price catalog, which every printer should have. 


It gives full information about the entire line of 
Chandler & Price Presses, Cutters, etc. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY 


Dealers in 
All Important Cities 


CARNEGIE AVENUE 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Canadian Agents: 
Toronto Type Foundry, Ltd. 
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GOOD PAPER MEANS 
GOOD PRINTING 


Tee a customer to want good printing will make 
him less likely to listen to the lowest bidder. 


As the man who buys a wonderful painting wants a suit- 
able frame, so buyers of good paper want printing in keeping 
—or to put it the other way about, buyers of good printing 
want good paper. Any way you care to figure it, the two go 
together. 


Therefore, in educating the public as we do to want OLD 
HAMPSHIRE BOND, we are helping you to educate them 
to want good printing. 


Selling good printing and paper for letterheads is perhaps 
easier than for booklets and catalogs—in the beginning at 
least—and you are starting your customer in the right direction. 


Let us tell you what we are doing towards raising the 
standard of good paper and printing, and how we can co- 
operate with you towards this end. 


Hampshire Paper Company 





We are the only Papermakers in the World making Bond Paper Exclusively 





SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE FRANKLIN COMPANY 


DESIGNERS ENGRAVERS ELECTROTYPERS 
JT20 F534 South DMearborn Street ~ “ ~ Chicago 
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Yj Of a Great City — 

i Vy 

a Vf y 

| WY Of a Small Town— 

| = Or of Your Own Office — 

aa _ includes the thousands of letters that do not 

i a, [CEL reflect the personality of the writer. 

HK yay iP ios X OL GIRLIE UO Give your customers a fiaper for their sta- 

4 ees UNL oul es Oe a tionery that truly represents them —give 

cee RR z them quality that reflects 

i —— ty ) 5) ie “ —\ their business policy and 

( WG, - Lal ON 7" : the merits of the goods 

: SS W hy Hp ore & = SLaRenTt they sell or manufacture. 
Your cus- \ Z = -H<sS) — Give them 


tomer will be 
impressed 


UNITY 


i with the un- 

i usual quality = 5 

i of TMF ye B O N D 
UN ITY N LFS ee - “at Vag When a man receives 
' VIS gi ” a letter written on Unity 
: SS i mi Bond it leaves an impres- 
' p O N D 7 DM Ze sion as big as the man 
i who wrote it —it is 


The finish is 
suitable for all 
kinds of letter- 


head treatment x a WS a 4 


and is the best for 
both pen and typewriting. 


Every Printer Should Send 
for Specimen Samples 


They will help you land letter-head 
orders — appearance, strength and finish 
are all in your favor. We can supply 
envelopes in all colors to match the stock. 


CHICAGO PAPER 
COMPANY 2 


807 S. FIFTH AVE. - CHICAGO | 


second only to a per- 
sonal call. 































STANDARD icronaric JOB PRESS 


THE JOB PRESS THAT AUTOMATICALLY PRINTS TWO SEPARATE JOBS AT THE SAME TIME 








| 





Every visitor to the Typothetae Convention 
should take this opportunity 
to have the 


Standard High-Speed Automatic 
Job Press 


demonstrated at our office, 


No. 30 East 23d Street, 


Oppostte Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Building 

















WOOD & NATHAN COMPANY 


SOLE SELLING AGENT 


STANDARD HIGH-SPEED AUTOMATIC JOB PRESS 
No. 30 EAST 23d STREET, NEW YORK 
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HAMILTON FURNITURE 


IN WOOD AND PRESSED STEEL CONSTRUCTION 
THE STANDARD EVERYWHERE 


NEARLY EVERY PRINTER in the civilized world uses 
Hamilton Wood Furniture. We want every printer to become 
acquainted with Hamilton Steel Furniture also. The printer 
buying for the future buys steel because it will not only last a 
business lifetime, but it is also vermin-proof, fire-resisting and 
embodies the latest improvements in design and construction. 












As an introductory article which every printer, large and small, 
can use, we are offering our new Unit-Style Chase Rack. Each 
unit in this rack holds 10 chases. It will fit into almost any 
office and can be placed wherever desired. It takes a small 
amount of room and is 
made in a convenient size 
so that chases can beplaced 
about the composing- 
room in the most con- 
venient position. 





4 Hamilton Unit-Style Steel Chase Rack ’ : 
No. 941. Price, $10.00 This chase rack being 


ieee made of heavy steel, 
approximately % of an inch in thickness, is extremely durable 
and will last indefinitely under the most severe usage. This 
is a piece of furniture that you need in your plant. It will 
help to clean up the room and no doubt will replace some 
badly damaged piece of equipment now being used for the 
purpose. One of the big features of this rack is that the chase 
does not need to be lifted over % of an inch from the floor. 
This in itself is an advantage that will appeal to your workmen : 
and also reduce the chances of pieing the form. It is all steel tamitton Unit-Style Chase Bar 
throughout, but the ee aie 
price is lower than any 
other chase rack ever offered in wood or steel 
construction. 















Order one to-day from your nearest 
dealer and thus join the army of progres- 
sive printers who have commenced the 

use of Hamilton Steel Furniture in their 
Four sections No. 941 and one section No. 941-B assembled. 
Price of five sections as shown, $50.00, plants. 








THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


Main Offices and Factories, TWO RIVERS, WIS. Eastern Office and Warehouse, RAHWAY, N. J. 








HAMILTON GOODS ARE CARRIED IN STOCK AND SOLD BY ALL 
PROMINENT TYPEFOUNDERS AND DEALERS EVERYWHERE 





A VALUABLE LINE GAUGE, graduated by picas and nonpareils, mailed free to every inquiring printer 
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Paper Knives 


are just enough better to warrant inquiry 
if you do not already know about them. 


“New Process’’ quality. New package. 
““COES” warrant (that’s different) better service and 


No Price Advance! 


In other words, our customers get the benefit of all 
improvements at no cost to them. 


LORING COES & CO., Inc. 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 


New York OrricE —W. E. ROBBINS, 29 Murray Street 


Phone, 6866 Barclay 


TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY COMPANY, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Calgary and Regina 
Sole Agents for Canada 
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COES RECORDS 


First to use Micrometer in Knife work . . 1890 
First to absolutely refuse to join the Trust . 1893 
First to use special steels for paper work . roth 


First to use a special package . * . % 5 ; ° . . . 
First to print and sell by a ‘‘printed in figures’’ Price-list . . : . - 1904 
First to make first-class Knives, any kind . . ° ° . §. since 1830 


COES is Always Best! 
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Save 30 to 50% on Your 
Composition Expense 


By Using This Composition Hook — 


you make your Composing- “The Hook That T 
“an 


Room pay the same per- 7a ma: 
centage of profit as your ‘>. 
pressroom. 


We can prove that this hook will save from 30 to 50 
| : per cent of your composi- 
tors’ time. 


a 


Its use eliminates all jus- 
tification of type around 


cuts—permits setting of type 
me) Close around cut and does 
away with all trouble result- 
ing from variations of wood 
base thickness, warping, etc. 


This Hook Is Not 
An Experiment 


but an absolute time saver, 
equally practical for electro- 
types, half-tones or zinc 
etchings. Does not neces- 
sitate throwing away your 
present equipment—costs 75 


| per cent less than any other 
Showing aa looks before cuts are in position hook on the market. 


See Next Pase >= 















Investigate Its Merits NOW 


Fill Out and Mail the Coupon 


It will cost you only 2c 
to mail the Coupon— 
it will acquaint you 
with a way to make 
dollars. Sending Cou- 
pon incurs no obliga- 
tion. We want to tell 
you more about this 
Hook—how it will make 
your composing room 


Profitable. 
Visit 
Our Offices 


We invite all print- 
ers to visit our offices 
in the Transportation 
Building, Chicago, to 
see a demonstration 
of these hooks. If you Showing same form with cuts held in position by Hooks 
can’t come, don’t fail to send the Coupon. This 
Seattle | Hook is only a little thing 
age ry ene tn orn en in the way of equipment, 
Composition foe tind a Teo Pave 7" 8 but one of the Biggest 
things in the economic 
production of printing. 
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ing 
Page a 











































FIRM NAME 





ST. ADDRESS 








UNIVERSAL PRINTING 
APPLIANCES COMPANY 


561-563 Transportation Building 


608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 
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| A CROSS CONTINUOUS FEEDER 


PAYS FOR ITSELF IN 15 MONTHS IF KEPT BUSY 80% OF THE TIME! 
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BATTERY OF CROSS FEEDERS ATTACHED TO SHEET FEED ROTARY PRESSES 


i 


No man can be assured of the maximum quality or quantity 
of profit in his press room, until he has investigated the records of 
efficiency and economy established by Cross Continuous FrEpERS 
in every important city throughout the world. 


17 


OSIM 


N17 


These records, covering output, operating and maintenance, 
are not public, but will be produced by us for you to examine in 
as many cases as you wish. 


KOON 


S17 


PHONE OR WRITE OUR NEAREST OFFICE 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
FOLDERS, CROSS CONTINUOUS FEEDERS, RE-LOADING FEEDERS, INSERTING, 
COVERING AND WIRE STITCHING MACHINES AND CUTTERS 


YOO, 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA DETROIT CHICAGO 
DALLAS TORONTO J ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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New Oswego Cutting Method 


For Labels, Strips, Bands and all Duplicate Size Cuttings 








— 





THE NEW RAPID OSWEGO STRIP AND LABEL CUTTER. 


Pioneer Oswego patents allowed controlling new and exclusive improvements. Furnished in all Oswego stock widths from 
32-inch up to 84-inch. 


One of these new Oswego machines increased the daily cuttings from seven hundred 
thousand to four million pieces. 


On another class of work from five hundred thousand to one million and a half pieces. 
That is, three hundred per cent increased product in one case and six hundred per 
cent increase nearly in the other. 


Particulars of these new Oswego Strip and Label Auto Rapid-Production cutting 
machines will be furnished you promptly on request by mail, or a skilled representative 
will study your conditions and recommend the Oswego equipped machine that will pay 
you the largest profit. It will be a pleasure to hear from you. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 


NIEL GRAY, Jr., Proprietor 
OSWEGO, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


CUTTING MACHINES EXCLUSIVELY. NINETY SIZES AND STYLES—16-INCH TO 84-INCH. FOR PAPER, 
BOARD, CLOTH, FOIL, LEATHER, CELLULOID, ETC., ETC. 
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THE MIEHLE PP&MFG.CO. 


More than 9,000 Miehle Presses are in opera- 
tion, distributed over every civilized country 
in the world, and every year repeat orders for 
Miehles are placed by more than 300 cus- 
tomers who have previously purchased them. 


These facts show substantial recognition of 
the sterling qualities of ‘*The Miehle’’ by 
experienced printers everywhere and are 
worthy of careful consideration by 
prospective buyers. 





Miehle Printing Press & Manufacturing 
Company 


Manufacturers of *‘ The Miehle ” and *“‘ The Hodgman ” Two-Revolution Presses 


Factories : Chicago, Illinois, and Taunton, Massachusetts 
Principal Office: Fourteenth and Robey Streets, Chicago 


SALES OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Chicago ° ° ° « 1218 Monadnock Block Portland, Oregon ° - 506 Manchester Building 
New York, N.Y. . e ° . - 38 Park Row San Francisco, California . 401 Williams Building 
Dallas, Texas . . : - 411 Juanita Building Atlanta, Georgia . Dodson Printers Supply Company 
Boston, Massachusetts . ° 176 Federal Street Philadelphia, Pa. . Commonwealth Trust Building 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR CANADA: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


























HARDIE SEMI-AUTOMATIC 
PRESS FEEDER 





THE HARDIE SEMI-AUTOMATIC FEEDER WITH ELEVATOR AND 
AUTOMATIC CYLINDER TRIP 


This Complete Installation Insures the Printer 
Continuous Operation of His Press 
Largely Increased Production 
Accurate Machine Register 
Minimum of Waste 


This Feeder ls Being Successfully Used 
On Long Runs and Short Runs 
On Every Grade of Paper 


The Work of Feeding Is Rendered 
Much less trying and wearying to the operator. 
The quality of printing is vastly more even. 
Multiple color work is no more trying than single color. 


The capacity of the plant is the capacity of the presses. The Hardie 
Feeders increase output without increasing the number of presses. Send 
for catalog. Mention Jz/and Printer. 


HOBBS MANUFACTURING CO. 


WORCESTER, MASS., U.S. A. 
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At the Top—Well Supported 


By a thousand letters of praise from particular printing-ink makers 

the world over. Peerless Black is the PINNACLE OF PERFEC- 

TION for making high-grade half-tone, lithographic, letterpress and 

book inks, and inks for use on fast-running presses without 
slip-sheeting. 


m THE PEERLESS CARBON BLACK CoO. 


he PITTSBURGH, PA., U. S. A. 


BINNEY & SMITH COMPANY-— Sole Selling Agents 


81-83 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





BRANCH OFFICES IN EUROPE: 
63 Farringdon Street, London, E. C. Kaufmannshaus, 179 Hamburg, Germany 90 Rue Amelot, Paris, Frauce 
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be a long one. This means that 
the printing-ink makers of 
America will be unable to get 
a supply of colors from Europe 
for a long period. The scarcity 
of colored inks will give you a good 
opportunity for using up all the old inks 
you have around the shop. If any are 
unfit for use, have your inkmaker 
regrind them and put in good condi- 
tion. If you have any old Dry Colors 
around, let your ink man grind them 
into ink for you or else sell them 
to him for his own use. 
This is a Good Time to Clean Out Your Ink Closet 











Main Office and Factory: 


603-611 WEST 129TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





Down Town Branch: 168 CENTRE STREET, NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 
Dry Color and Varnish Factory: EDGEWATER, NEW JERSEY 





Branches: 


516 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 320 Locust Street, St. Louis, Missouri 
152 North I Ith St., Philadelphia, Pa. 233 Richmond St., W., Toronto, Can. 
321 Frankfort Ave., N.W., Cleveland 173 McDermot Avenue, Winnipeg 
718 South Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 213 North Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 
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Walter Scott & Co. 


DAVID J. SCOTT, General Manager 


Main Office and Factory: 
Plainfield, New Jersey, 
U.S. A. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
ONE MADISON AVENUE 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
MONADNOCK BLOCK 


Cable Address: Waltscott, New York 
Codes Used: ABC (5th Edition) and Our Own 








While in New York 


visiting printers should avail themselves of the 

opportunity to investigate and inspect the lat- 

est improved Scott Printing Machinery. Our 

New York Office is at One Madison Avenue, 

Suite No. 9068-9069. Our representatives will 
be pleased to serve you. 


THE SCOTT 


ROTARY 
OFFSET PERFECTING 
PRESS 


designed by Walter C. Scott, is the latest crea- 

tion in printing-press construction. This 

machine actually does the work of a dozen 

flat-bed presses. It is running every working 

day in the year, in New York City, and can be 
inspected by appointment. 


The Scott All-Size Rotary 


is another machine that should be thoroughly 
investigated by progressive printers. The lat- 
est style All-Size Press that we have brought 
out prints two colors on each side of the sheet 
and prints a sheet up to 46x 70 inches. It will 
print and deliver the same flat, at a speed up to 
five thousand (5,000) per hour. For mail order 
catalogues and any other long runs it is the 
ideal machine. If you have runs of fifty thou- 
sand (50,000) or more, this is the 
machine for you. 


The Members of this Company 


are all practical men with years of experience in 

printing-press requirements, and knowing the 

trade as they do, they are in a position to be of 

service to you. Kindly advise us just what your 

special requirements may be and you will find 
we have a machine suitable for them. 
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Reliable 
Printers’ 


Rollers 


Saml Binghams Son 
CHICAGO Mig. Co. 


636-704 Sherman Street 


PITTSBURG 


First Avenue and Ross Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark Avenue 


KANSAS CITY 


706 Baltimore Avenuo 


ATLANTA 


40:42 Peters Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 Kentucky Avenue 


DALLAS 


1306-1308 Patterson Avenue 


MILWAUKEE 


133-135 Michigan Street 


MINNEAPOLIS 


719-721 Fourth St., So. 


DES MOINES 


609-611 Chestnut Street 


COLUMBUS 


307 Mt. Vernon Avenue 
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The Seybold Dayton 
Automatic Cutting Machine 
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SEYBOLD PATENTS 
Illustration — 35-inch, 40-inch, 44-inch and 50-inch sizes 


THE SEYBOLD DAYTON CUTTER is the latest addition to our line of HIGH-GRADE AUTO- 
MATIC CLAMP CUTTING MACHINES. It is built on ENTIRELY NEW PRINCIPLES, and has 
numerous DISTINCTLY NEW AND VALUABLE FEATURES. 


This machine is now in successful operation in a great many of the leading plants. We invite your careful 
consideration of this excellent new model when you are in the market for a Cutting Machine. 





FULL PARTICULARS UPON REQUEST 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 


Makers of Highest-Grade Machinery for Bookbinders, Printers, Lithographers, Paper-Mzlls, 
Paper-Houses, Paper-Box Makers, ete. 








Embracing — Cutting Machines, in a great variety of styles and sizes, Book Trimmers, Die-Cutting Presses, Rotary 
Board Cutters, Table Shears, Corner Cutters, Knife Grinders, Book Compressors, Book Smashers, 
Standing Presses, Backing Machines, Bench Stampers; a complete line of Embossing 
Machines equipped with and without mechanical Inking and Feeding devices. 


Home Office and Factory, DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


BRANCHES: New York, 151 W. 26th Street; CHICAGO, 112-114 W. Harrison Street, New Rand-McNally Bldg. 
AGENCIES: J. H.ScHROETER & Bro., Atlanta,Ga.; J. L. MorrIson Co., Toronto, Ont.; TORONTO TyPE Founpry Co., Ltp., Winnipeg, Man. ; 
KEYSTONE TyPE FOUNDRY OF CALIFORNIA, 638 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 
THE BARNHART TyPE Founpry Co., Dallas, Tex. 




















The Babcock Optimus’ 





Accurate Register and Perfect Distribution are absolute necessities in fine printing. 


These 


THE BABCOCK OPTIMUS 


has always possessed. Optimus distribution is perfect. We couldn’t improve upon 
that, so we have improved the mechanism controlling the rollers and increased the 
durability of the parts. All Optimus Presses, except the pony sizes, have table rollers 
positively driven by our New, Patented, Noiseless, Spiral Gearing. 


The roller journals are large and long, giving increased wearing surface. All composi- 
tion rollers are of the same size and interchangeable, saving nearly half the cost of 
rollers. All rollers may be thrown out of action at any time by moving a single lever, 
a great convenience and saving of time, or any one roller may be thrown out while 
the others are in action, which is not only a decided convenience but economy as well, 
if a roller shows any inclination to melt. No other press built has so PERFECT 
DISTRIBUTION combined with SIMPLICITY, DURABILITY and ECONOMY 


of MECHANICAL CONSTRUCTION. 


See the Optimus at work. It tells its own story better than we can. 





Our Best Advertisements Are Not Printed—They Print 





The Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Company 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, General Western Agents, Chicago, Illinois 
Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Louis, St. Paul, Seattle 


National Paper & Type Co., New York Agents for South America, with branches in Peru, Argentina and Chile 
Mexico and Cuba 


John Haddon & Co., Agents, London, E. C. 
Miller & Richard, Canadian Agents, Toronto, Ont., and Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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HOOLE MACHINE & 
ENGRAVING WORKS 


29-33 Prospect Street 111 Washington Street 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








** Hoole” 
Check 
End-Name 
Printing 
Machine 





A Job of 500 End-Names can be set up and run 
off on the “HOOLE” Check End-Name Printing 
Machine at a cost of nine cents, and the work will 
equal that of the printing-press. Let us refer you to 
concerns who are getting the above results. 





Manufacturers of 


End-Name, Numbering, Paging and 
Bookbinders’ Machinery and Finishing 
Tools of all kinds. 














Robbins & Myers Printing 


Press Motors 





The Robbins & Myers Company has for years 
specialized on printing press motors. 

Our engineers will be glad to give you the benefit 
of their broad experience in this work. Call upon 
us for any assistance or information you may need 
along this line. 


BY INvrAnOme 
MEMBER OF 


Bulletin on request. 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


New York Boston Philadelphia Rochester 
Cleveland Chicago Cincinnati St. Louis 









































Write the Advertisements 
You Are Now Setting 


You can earn more money and fill a better 
position by learning to write the advertise- 
ments that you are now setting. 





High salaries await men who know how 
to write advertisements, catalogs, book- 
lets, circular letters, etc. 


But you must have training in order to 
qualify for success. With this training you 
can increase your earnings quickly and 
steadily. 

The I. C. S. Will Help You 


The International Correspondence Schools will give you, in 
your spare time, the special knowledge that you need. 


The I. C. S. Course in Advertising covers every phase. of 
advertising practice, from the preparation of a folder to the 
management of a national campaign. Among the subjects 
taught are: 

Copy for Advertisements Correct Diction 
Punctuation and Editing Layouts 

Advertisement Display Advertisement Illustration 
Retail Management Dept. Store Management 
Form Letters, Follow-up Catalogs, Booklets, Folders 
Mail-Order Campaigns General Campaigns 
Trade-Paper Advertising Advertising Agency Work 

Hundreds of men of all ages and occupations have become 
successful advertising men through I. C. S. training. You can 
do the same. There’s a good position waiting for you just as 
soon as you know enough to fill it. 

NOW is the time to prepare for the future. NOW is the 
time to get the special training that will qualify you for a better 
job and more money. 


Mark the Coupon 


Mark and mail the coupon now and learn what theI. C.S. 
Advertising Course has done for others and what it can do 
for you. 


International Correspondence Schools 
Box 1207, Scranton, Pa. 


Please send, without obligation to me, specimen pages and 
complete description of your new and complete Advertising 
Course. 


i 
j 
| Name 
I 





Street and No. 
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“KRAUSE” MACHINES 


ite “oe for the whole paper 


industry have found 
preference all over 
the world. 


KARL KRAUSE, Leipzig 


LARGE STOCK, at 
GERHARD & HEY’S 


21-24 STATE STREET 
BATTERY PARK PUILDING NEW YORK CITY 





For further information apply to 


THE HINZE MACHINERY CO., Inc. 


116 Nassau Street, New York City 























The Juengst 


Gatherer 
Gatherer-Stitcher 
Gatherer-Stitcher- 

Coverer 


Gatherer-Stitcher- 
Binder 


Product— 


A gathered book, 
A gathered, stitched or 


A gathered, stitched and 
covered book 


or— 


A gathered, wireless (or 
perfect), bound book. 





All from the same machine. Producing at least 3,000 per hour. Descriptive booklets on request. 


GEO. JUENGST & SONS, Croton Falls, New York 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 
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THE STAR 
COMPOSING STICK 
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is best known among users as the one 
perfect, dependable and ‘‘ made-for-the- 
hand” composing stick on to-day’s market. 





The test alongside all others tells the 
story. It embraces features not found in 
any other composing stick. The price is 
right, and to the compositor who has a 
grouch or becomes dissatisfied we stand 
ready to refund the purchase price. 











FOR SALE BY TYPEFOUNDERS AND DEALERS IN ALL LARGE CITIES 





The Star Tool Mfg. Company 


“Tools of Quality for Particular Printers”? 
Springfield, Ohio, U. S. A. 


“You can start right in’ 


said Phil to the new operator when he came to 
work. 
Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Sole Agents for Canada. 
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“Why, this plant has no watchman,” said the 
new man. “Who starts up the pots?” 


“A time switch starts them,” said Phil. 
; “We have 
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Printers— Westinghouse Wicker Type 
i liscn wantie medias Electric Linotype Pots 


and every one of them started automatically 


Highest Quality about an hour ago and they’re all ready for 


work. Old Pete used to have the job of start- 





' | ing up, and when he did'nt show up we 
Printing used to sit around half the morning waiting 
at L east Cost for the metal to get hot. The boss figures 


that since he put in these electric pots he 
has saved enough in Pete’s wages and our 
time to pay for the electric pots twice over. 


use 
i | [ IB ‘R’S Can't start a gas pot with a time switch.” 


. Then Phil showed him the electric pot 
PRI NTI N C5 with its automatic heat controller, and told 
him how much trouble and time it saved. 
It would pay any printer to know some of 
INKS its good points. 
Send for Publication 15312. 


JI.M.HUBER 7 federal Street Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


CHICAGO Dept. BK 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO OMAHA CINCINNATI Sales Offices in 45 American Cities 
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JOHN MIEHLE, Jr., Mgr. 






































Send 
Your 
Orders 


You take the 
order. 
We will do the 
rest. 























WEDDING INVITATIONS: BOOK PIATES 
MONOGRAM STATIONERY-GARDS: MENUS 
DANCE PROGRAMS - GLUB INVITATIONS 
BUSINESS STATIONERY: ETC-B@. 








If its ENGRAVED or EMBOSSED 
“WE DO IT” You Act as 
TELEPHONES RANDOLPH 805-806 Dur Agem. 
. We ship 
to you 
Wu/REUND & SONS rises. 
Good 
STEEL AND COPPER PIATE profits for 
ENGRAYERS »° PRINTERS the 
STEEL DIE EMBOSSERS Printer 
167020 E.RANDOLPH St., CHICAGO 
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ESTABLISHED 1875 
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Desig 
Engravers 
A CcYou ered ny 1C) ks 
Nickeltyper’s 


5/2 SHERMAN ST. 
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CHICAGO 


























Jenney Motors 


are designed to supply the constant hourly 
and daz/y demands of printing-press, 
lithographers’, electrotypers’ or engravers’ 





requirements. It’s the ‘old reliable’? JENNEY 
MOTOR —and not an experiment — that will enter 
your plant when filling your order; therefore you 
avoid the “just as good”’ kind, delays, vexations, etc. 
Send for complete motor instailation information, cost, 
terms, etc. JENNEY MOTORS are built in all sizes for both 
alternating and direct current. 


Jenney Electrical Department 
AMERICAN ROTARY VALVE CO. 
General Offices: Chicago, III. 

BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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This Low-Deck, Two-Side Ruling Machine 


is for both striking and feint-line—can be changed 
from striker to feint-liner quickly —a most com- 
plete proposition. 

Note illustration showing details of construction. 

Unlike others, any make self-feeder can be 
attached. 

Write for our new illustrated catalogue and 
price-list. 


F. E. ann B. A. DEWEY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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U. P. M.—THE TRADE-MARK OF QUALITY 


“Tet George Do It” 


Many a Bronzing Job was chased from pillar to 
post in the good old days because there was no 


U. P. M. 
VACUUM BRONZER 


to make the work profitable to the printer and 
comfortable for the employee. 


il The U. P. M. enables you to do all your 
own Bronzing, make all the profit yourself and widen the direct field of your activities. 

















We also offer the We also offer the 
Chapman Electric Neutralizer U. P. M. Automatic Feeder 
Increases Profits Satisfaction Guaranteed 
) UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 
i Dept. A, Jamaica Plain, BOSTON. Dept. A, 116 East 13th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


325 South Market Street, CHICAGO. 











| || P96 NOMSOMS Fr. Oa Now 


Book, ‘‘Mounting and Registering of Printing Plates.”’ 








ECAUSE it tells you how to save time in make-up and reg- 
istering plates. 


BECAUSE it tells you how to reduce your make-ready time 








‘ one-half. Don’ 
4 BECAUSE it tells you how to speed up your presses on long me 
a runs without cheapening the quality of your product. Stand 
a BECAUSE it tells you how to minimize wear on plates and to - 
2 lengthen the life of your equipment. Your 
% BECAUSE it tells you how to produce better printing at a lower Own 
e cost of production. In other words, it reveals to you the secret of Light 
Le Success in the production of profitable printing. 
F This valuable treatise will be mailed you postpaid on request. 

Send for tt to-day. 














FOREIGN AGENCIES:— Mexico, West Indies, Central 


and South America, National Paper & Type Co.; Germany, G e The Challenge Machinery 


Holland and Denmark, Strubelt & Jenner, Barmen; South i. 
Com an Grand Haven, Mich.,U.S.A. 
Dp ry Chicago Salesroom, 124 So. 5th Ave. 


Africa, Wm. Dawson & Sons, Ltd., Cape Town; England, 
P. Lawrence Printing Machinery Co., Ltd., London, E. C. 
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is one of the important 
advantages gained by using 






Westinghouse 


Electric Motors 


For Driving Your Printing 
Machinery. 


You can eliminate prac- 
tically all dangerous belts, 
pulleys, gears, etc., and those 
that remain are readily pro- 
tected. 


Moreover, if desired, 
electrical protective devices 
can be installed that will 
make the driven machine 
entirely safe. 

Our free booklet, ‘‘Motor- 
Driven Printing and Cut Making ; 
Machinery,” gives complete infor- [yj 
mation regarding the safety, 4 
economy and reliability of motor 
drive. Send for a copy. 



















Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sales Offices in 45 American Cities 





Dinse, Page 
€Company 








Electrotypes 
Nickeltypes 
Stereotypes 


























725-733 S. LASALLE ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


TELEPHONE, HARRISON 7185 














Buckled, Crinkled 


and other deformed stitches are 
not born of 


Brehmer 
Stitching 
Machines 


Brehmer Stitchers are the parents 
of only a clean, straight, and accu- 
rately centered stitch. 


With Such Simple Mechanism— How 
Could They Be Otherwise ? 


Let us tell you wherein they are the most economical to maintain. 


CHARLES BECK CO. 


609 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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NEW ERA 
MULTI-PROCESS PRESS 


FASTEST FLAT-BED PRESS ON THE MARKET 
4. @ The New Era is a roll-fed, high-speed, 


flat-bed and platen press, dui/t in sections. 
Assembled as desired to print one or more 
colors on one or both sides of the paper, 
cloth or cardboard; also slit, punch, per- 
forate, cut, score, reinforce and eyelet 
tags, fold, etc., all in one passage 
through the press. Suitable for long or 
short runs. Just the machine for fine 
colorwork and specialties. Ask for liter- 
ature and send us fo-day samples of your 
multicolor or difficult operation work 
and let us show you how economically 
they can be produced on the New Era 


This press has standard sections to print three colors on the face and one on Multi-Process Press. 
the back of the stock, and slitters, punch head and rewind. 


e Manufacturers 

; of High-Grade 
Built by The Regina Company #6: 
217 Marbridge Building, 47 West Thirty-Fourth Street, New York City 




















THE HEART OF THE ELECTROTYPING 
PLANT IS THE GENERATOR 





Resid —_ 
seit Commercial 
Self — 

2 Electrical 
Exciting Efficiency 
Or Low 
Separately Temperature 

Excited Rise 


Motor Generator Sets, Belt Driven Generators, Depositing 
Tanks, Copper or Nickel Elliptic Anodes 


BUY FROM THE MANUFACTURER 


The Hanson & Van Winkle Company 


NEWARK, N. J., U. S. A. BRANCHES: Chicago, Ill.; New York City; Toronto, Ont. 
Bring your depositing troubles to us; we will gladly advise you. 
































How much time is 
lost, how much stock 





| press into it a bit and then : 
go to the nearest hard- 
ware store or write direct 
for the : 
CARBORUNDUM = 
MACHINE KNIFE [& 
STONE : 

It will save time—save : 
stock—keep the blades £ 
sharp and smooth cut- 
ting—it will lessen the 
need of grinding and £ 
you can use it without £ 
taking the blade from ££ 
the machine. : = 


Made in round or square 
shape, $1.50 


THE 


CARBORUNDUM COMPANY 
_ NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 








Make Envelopes Cost 
Less and Bring More 
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ESTERN States 
service not only cuts the 
cost of envelopes but enables you to 
get more for the work of printing them. 
Get acquainted with our short cuts and 
economies—our special envelope stock 
which cuts to advantage—our layouts for 
printing envelopes and letter-heads on 
the same sheet and at one operation— 
our ‘‘Sure-Stick’’ bond, linen and ledger 
envelopes—and a dozen other money- 
making ideas that are spelling profit 
and success for hundreds of 
printers everywhere. 


Western States Envelope 
Company Milwaukee 


MANUFACTURERS OF GUARANTEED “SURE-STICK” 
ENVELOPES FOR PRINTERS AND LITHOGRAPHERS 











—a 10% per day increase 


in cylinder press output is only one of the 
many reasons why these firms are operating the 


ROUSE PAPER LIFT 

















pa TR MANZ ENGRAVING CO., 
aes | : Chicago. 
= AMERICAN COLORTYPE 
ae CO., Chicago. 
WILLIAMS PRINTING CO., 
New York. 
MAX LAU COLORTYPE 
CO., Chicago. 
EXCELSIOR PRINTING 
CO., Chicago. 


REGENSTEINER COLOR- 
TYPE CO., Chicago. 

WELLS ©& CO., Chicago. 

BRETHREN PUB. HOUSE, 


Elgin, fll. 
ISAAC H.BLANCHARD CO., 
New York. 
FRANKLIN CO., Chicago. 
TOBY RUBOVITS, Chicago. 
: ACKERMANN, QUIGLEY & 
oe oF CO., Chicago. 
WORKMAN MFG. CO., 
Chicago. 
WILLIAMSON - HAFFNER 








CO., Denver. 

B| S. E. TATE PRINTING CO., 

ee Milwaukee. 

WRIGHT & JOYS CO., 
Milwaukee. 

REPUBLICAN PUB. CO., Hamilton, Ohio. THOS. B. BROOKS, New York. 


A beautiful new book called ‘‘Rouse-Handling versus Man- 
Handling ”’ is just off the press. It shows pictures of various 
plants using Rouse Lifts and contains much information that 
will interest you. 

Send for a copy and get our plan for installing a Lift 
to be paid for out of its own earnings 


H. B. Rouse & Co. “Gueaco” 
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Mi 
| Royal Agents 


S | .| Royal Electro- 5: 


Baltimore-Maryland ge ? 
Engraving Co. 


tS y, | cor 
I Cy pes—they WOU Fomettasavie 
q conclude that you believe in Dovtngravineco. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


applying the Quality First Mugler Engraving 
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° Compan 
principle to every detail of New Haves, Cow 
toddar ngravin 
your work. Company 


Syracuse, N.Y. 
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Read the Royal Address to Your Stenographer Onondaga Engraving 
‘ompany 


Royal Electrotype Co. saswars. £ . 
Electrotypers to the Elect Se 
616 SANSOM STREET PHILADELPHIA : ire 





























MEISEL PRESS MFG. COMPANY 


944 DORCHESTER AVE., BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 













































Consider the Profit 


The up-to-date printing 
houses are carefully consider- 
ing all elements entering into 
the cost. Just as much con- 
sideration should be given to 
the question of profit. 


Shipping Tags 


Whether the tagsare a large 
or small item in your shop, 
you should remember that it 
costs just as much to print 
and sell a cheap tag as it does 
a good one and the profit is 
much smaller on the cheap 


tag. 


Sell Your Customer 


Dyenioon> 


Standard All Rope 
“P Quality” 
Tags 


Demnioow 


THE TAG MAKERS 


Boston New York Philadelphia 
Chicago St. Louis 
London Berlin Buenos Aires 








Inks That Are Used in Every Country 
Where Printing is Done 


KAST & EHINGER 








GERMANY 





Manufacturing Agents for the United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico 


Charles Hellmuth 


PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC 


INKS 


DRY COLORS, VARNISHES 





SPECIAL OFFSET INKS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
154-6-8 West 18th Street 536-8 South Clark Street 
Hellmuth Bidg. Rand-McNally Bldg. 








The World’s Standard Three and Four Color Process 
Inks. Gold Ink worthy of the name. 


Originators of Solvine. Bi-Tones that work clean to the 
last sheet. 
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Roberts Numbering 
Machine Company 


Successor to THE BATES MACHINE CO. 


696-710 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








For General 
Job Work 


Absolutely 
Accurate 


Fully 
Guaranteed 


Side Plates 


Ly Without Screws 


N° 12349 





Always in Stock 
imi i Five Figure- 
Facsimile Impression 
Size 1} x }8 inches. Wheels 
ROBERTS’ aE 4 


* Debeg - 
MACHINES ipelia 
UNEQUALLED RESULTS fi ae 
MAXIMUM ECONOMY . 


No Screws 





To Number Either Forward —_view showing parts detached for 
or Backward cleaning 
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LATEST 


Balance Feature 


“PROUTY 





Platen Dwell 


Obtainable Through Any Reliable Dealer 





Clutch Drive 
Motor Attachment 


(Unexcelled) 


Manufactured only by 


Boston Printing Press 


& Machinery Co. 


Office and Factory 
EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASSACHUSETTS 

















The Robert Dick Mailer 


Combines the three great essentials to the publisher: 
SPEED — SIMPLICITY — DURABILITY 
J Read what one of the many users has to say. 
The Waco Times-Herald, 
Waco, Tex., Aug, 2, 1911, 
Dick Patent Mailer Co., 

139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Gentlemen,—I have been using your patent 
mailer for five years with most satisfactory 
results, and think it is the best and speediest 
machine on the market to-day, My record 
per hour is 6,500, which I think is the best 
record in Texas, Would be pleased to have 
you use this letter in any way you see fit, 

Yours very truly, B. D, Geiser, 
Foreman Mailing Dept, 
Manufactured in inch and half inch sizes 
from two to five inches. 
For further information, address 


Rev. Robert Dick Estate, Pani. Nee yok 





Non-Curling 
Gummed Papers 


IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC 
Distinctive and special brands for all and every conceivable 
purpose. @, We produce high-grade gummed papers especially 
adaptable for lithographing as well as medium and cheaper 
grades for ordinary label printing. 
Send for our Sample-book 


Established in England in 1830 





WAVERLY PARK, N. J. 
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THE BODY-GUARD 


OF THE 


COMPOSING- 
ROOM 


For twelve years the Miller Saw-Trimmer has stood 
as a body-guard of the composing-room, helping the 
compositors and p: 2ssmen out in their fight against time, 
haphazard methods and lost profit. 

The Miller is an ideal fighting machine when it 
comes to putting to flight the old time-consuming way 
of justifying cuts, making inside and outside mortises, 
planing type-high, drilling, routing, beveling, rabbet- 
ing, angling, mitering, etc., etc., reducing all of these 
to an exact science by affording a rapid 
™@ method of performing these operations 
to exact points, fractions of point, and 
multiples thereof, 

No business man can overlook a 
chance to add 25% to 50% additional 
composing-room profit to the output of 
his plant and 100% to the quality of 
the work. 


Drop us a postal for further information. 
Address the nearest office. 


MILLER SAW-TRIMMER 
COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


501 FISHER BLDG. 1125 WORLD BLDG. 
CHICAGO,ILL. NEW YORK,N.Y. 
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THE CALCULAGRAPH 


Has been recording Elapsed Time — actual working 
time — in this bindery over ten years. 

It has saved a lot of money and has never made a 
clerical error. 

The same records used for cost accounting and 


pay-rolls. Booklet Free. 


CALCULAGRAPH COMPANY 


1460 Jewelers’ Building New York City 
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Diamond Paper Cutters 








anything but good of his cutter? The DIA- 

MOND reputation for efficiency, for low 
maintenance cost, for longer life, is vouched for by 
DIAMOND users. A chat with any DIAMOND 
user will reveal to you phases of paper-cutter efh- 
ciency and economy you never thought possible. 
There are DIAMOND users in your locality and 
we will be glad to have you verify the statements. 


DIAMOND CUTTERS are built in two sizes, 
30 and 32 inches, and in three styles) LEVER, 
POWER, AND COMBINATION LEVER AND 
POWER. In beauty of design, strength, accuracy, 
ease of operation, serviceability, and every desira- 
ble feature of paper-cutter construction, they are 
unequaled at the price or at any price. 


Write us or your nearest dealer for full details of construction. 
The specifications will convince you of their high grade and worth. 


4 The Challenge Machinery 


Company Gr2nd Haven, Mich,, U.S.A. 


Chicago Salesroom, 124 So. Fifth Avenue 


| AVE you ever heard a DIAMOND user say 





Diamond Power Cutter with New 
Style Motor Bracket 


FOREIGN AGENCIES: Mexico, West Indies, Central 
and South America, National Paper & Type Co. 
Australia, Parsons & Whittemore, F. T. Wimble & Co., 
Ltd., Sydney; Alex. Cowan & Sons, Ltd., Melbourne, 
Sydney and Adelaide. South Africa, Wm. Dawson & 
Sons, Ltd., Cape Town. 
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Boston Wire Stitcher ‘No. 2 


NEW MODEL HIGH SPEED 


ere HE New Model High Speed Boston Wire Stitcher No. 2 is now 
Cys) \ CY, ready and may be ordered from any of our selling houses; capacity 
BN een) two sheets to one-quarter inch, flat and saddle tables, single adjust- 
ment for all parts, operating speed from 125 to 250 stitches per 

3] minute, friction clutch, overhead belt or electric motor drive. Two 
hundred No. 2 Bostons have been sold within the last few months. Customers, there- 
fore, who desire early shipments should send in their orders as promptly as possible. 
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FOR PRICES AND FULL INFORMATION 
REGARDING BOSTON WIRE STITCHING MACHINES 
WRITE TO THE 


cAMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


GENERAL SELLING AGENT 
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AMERICAN 


Model 31 Model 30 


622 500 


6 Wheels 5 Wheels 


With drop-cipher wheels 







American Numbering Machine 
Company 
224-226 Shepherd Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
123 W. Madison St., Chicago, II. 
2 Cooper St., Manchester, England 


















AMERICAN 


Model 60 Model 61 


00 £00 
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Solid wheels, no drop-ciphers 

























In stock and for sale by 







Dealers Everywhere 











Specify AMERICAN WHEN Ordering 











DURO OVERLAY PROCESS 


A New Composition Indestructible Overlay 
Thoroughly Tested and Found **Not Wanting’ 


This process is stmple, durable, time as well as cost saving 

It is composed of a firmly coated paper basis which when 
properly made and attached to the cylinder or platen of a print- 
ing-press results in securing a beautiful soft-appearing impres- 
sion of the half-tone with the tone effects of the subject 
correctly produced. 

We guarantee that Duro Overlays will give less wear to cuts 
than any other material used for mechanical overlays—an im- 
portant feature to be considered on either short or long runs. 

Full information, how to use, cost, terms, etc., will be 
mailed to any one desiring to investigate. 

Samples sent on request. 
DURO OVERLAY PROCESS 
W. E. RADTKE 


121 Oklahoma Avec. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








A CARD FOR PROGRESSIVE PRINTERS 





F-very printer knows the business 
that pays best, that affords the 
largest profits and the surest pay, 
is high-class work. Cheap print- 
ing invariably is for cheap custom- 
ers—a ac altogether desirable 
patrona: 
PEERLESS PATENT 
BOOK FORM CARDS 
do not appeal to cheap customers. 
Users of these cards are the strong- 
OTEEL COMPANY est, most wide-awake, most pro- 
PITTSBURGH. PA gressive, most up-to-date men ofa 
FISHER BUILOIN® community, These cards need 
only to be brought to the attention 
of such men to make them users. 
Surely every progressive printer 
wants and desires to hold such cus- 
tomers. Hereisthe way. Supply them with these famous cards, and they will supply 
you with a patronage you may have sought for years. There is no word picture that car- 
ries an adequate idea of these cards. They must have been seen and used to be appre- 
ciated. You will appreciate them the instant you examine them. Send for a sample 
book to-day and satisfy yourself that the edges are absolutely smooth—mechanically per- 
fect—even though they are detached one by one from the book or tab, 
Send to-day. Ask for our suggestion how to use them. 


The John B. Wiggins Co. =*3ulisned 


7 
Engravers, Plate Printers, Die Embossers, 52-54 E. Adams St., CHICAGO 


Appearance of Our Neat 
Cards in Case 
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A PEACEFUL “MOBILIZATION” 


OF THE GOOD FELLOWS WHO WILL BUILD 
YOUR KIDDER PRESS, SO ADVANCE AN ORDER! 





KIDDER PRESS COMPANY, DOVER, N. H. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 261 BROADWAY 


GIBBS-BROWER CO., Agents 


CANADIAN OFFICE: THE J. L. MORRISON COMPANY, TORONTO 
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SAFETY FIRST—PREVENT \ 4... 
The EXPLOSION and FIRE— \(. “” 
——= Use JUSTRITE 


Oily Waste Cans Safety Oil Cans 
No. 1—6 GALLONS 1 PINT 1 GALLON 
No. 2—8 GALLONS 1QUART 3 GALLONS 
No. 3—10 GALLONS 2QUARTS 5 GALLONS 


Approved, Tested and Inspected by the 
UNDERWRITERS LABORATORIES, INC. 


Under Direction of The National Board of Fire Underwriters 


JUSTRITE MFG. CO. *siicsss 28 Ge RS. 
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JAMES WHITE PAPER CO, || | "om: rscutesiceeueetn-rowec 


Trade-mark 
Registered U. S. Patent Office. 





BOOK AND COVER PAPERS Save their cost in a few months. Prevent wear on tracks. Improve 


quality of work, as form is inked correctly without slurring. Make 
press run noiseless. Jf you can not buy from your dealer send direct to me. 


219 W. MONROE STREET CHICAGO J W TALBOT 401-405 South Clinton Street, 
° e CHICAGO 
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"Globetypes” are machine etched halftones and electros from halftones by an exclusive process 
Nickelsteel"Globetypes’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 
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This NICKELSTEEL **GLOBETYPE”’ has been used in every issue of The Inland Printer since October, 1912. Note that the printing 
quality does not show perceptible deterioration. 
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Why The Cottrell Is 
A Profit Maker 


BEC AUS The Cottrell has every adjustment, needed in making ready, within 
easy reach of the pressman, and the press is under his positive control 
for operating in either direction, which means quick make-ready and maximum efficiency. 








BEC AUS The Cottrell has the only really simplified convertible delivery, which 
can be changed from face-up to fly delivery in from three to five min- 
utes. Compare this with the time required on other makes. 


BEC AUS The Cottrell produces a more perfect and uniform distribution than can 

be obtained on other machines. It has four vibrating rollers working 
against ten composition rollers, with two of the latter also vibrating in an opposite direc- 
tion to their metal riders. All composition rollers, except the ductor are interchangeable. 


BEC AUS The Cottrell has a mechanical design for its bed movement, its register 

rack and the supports at the line of impression, which insure the maxi- 
mum speed with perfect register and an unyielding impression. This results in a saving 
of time from the putting on of the form throughout the entire operation and produces the 
highest grade of work at minimum cost. 


BEC AUS The Cottrell has back of it the guarantee of its makers, whose long ex- 

perience in the making of printing presses is familiar to printers the 
world over. The name of Cottrell on a printing press has the same significance to the 
purchaser as the name “Tiffany” on jewelry. 





WRITE FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET AND GET BETTER ACQUAINTED 








Keystone Type Foundry | C.B. Cottrell & Sons Co. 


GENERAL SELLING AGENTS MANUFACTURERS 


Philadelphia New York Chicago Detroit Works: 25 Madison Square N., New York 
Atlanta Kansas City San Francisco Westerly, R. I. 343 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 





Set in Keystone's Caslon Adbold Condensed and Caslon Lightface Condensed, with 12 Point Black and White Border No. 10 


























THE CASLON ADBOLD EXTRA CONDENSED 


6 Point Font $2 00 36a S090 73a $110 
VIVID IMAGINATION, A FACTOR IN THE SUCCESS OF THE GREAT NAPOLEON 


History teems with instances of imagination determining the success of great men; but 
among them all is no better illustration than the case of Napoleon. He was accustomed 
to appeal to the imagination of his men. On the eve of a battle, in the shadow of the 
Pyramids he said: “From yonder pile thirty centuries look down upon you.” $12345 


8 Point Font $2 25 32A $100 65a $1 25 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN WAS ACCUSTOMED TO REFER TO HIS MOTHER 


In the tenderest tone of filial affection. In one of his letters to her, he 
sent her a gold piece to the value of six dollars, “toward chaise hire,”’ 
said he, “that you may ride warm to meetings during the winter.” $7890 


10 Point Font $2 50 27A $115 54a S135 


THE STATESMAN, THE REAL REFORMER, POINTS OUT 


The mistakes of the multitude, attacks the prejudices of his 
countrymen, laughs at their follies, enlightens and enlarges 
their minds and also educates their conscience. $1234567 


THE EARLY HOME OF GEORGE WASHINGTON 
Was a low-roofed, comfortable old farmhouse on a 
hill that sloped down to the Potomac. $12345678 


i4 Point Fe 


LINCOLN WAS GREAT, NOT BECAUSE HE 
Split rails, but because through persistent 
efforts he was fitted for better. $12345 


ANNUAL MEETING OF BIRDMEN 
Hold Large Banquet at Westminster 


BEAUTY OF WOODLANDS 
Scattered Flowers and Grass 


BIG HOTELS BURNED 
Occupants Flee Unhurt 


5A $200 t4a $2¢ 


AUTUMN RESORTS OPEN 
Special Attractions Planned 


ROMANTIC HEROINE 
Audiences Entertained 


BASEBALL GAMES 
Local Team Blanked 


New Birds Found 
BLACK HORSE 


Uninstructed 


MADE BY THE KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK CHICAGO 


DETROIT ATLANTA KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
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Animated Illustrations for Periodicals 


By GEORGE SHERMAN 





F YOU were to open an illustrated weekly or your favorite magazine 
of current events some day, and before your very eyes should see a 
plateon of marines storming a Mexican parapet in an animated pic- 
ture of the event, it is likely that you would accept the illusion as 
punishment for your imprudence of the night before. In the not very 
distant future you are going to see this very thing and yeu are going 
to pinch yourself into a 
realization of the fact that it is neither a 
nightmare nor an illusion. Fanciful as the 
idea may appear, it is surrounded with far 
less of the improbable than was contained 
in the public mind at the first mention of 
the possibilities of the telephone, the kineto- 
scope or wireless telegraphy. The portrayal 
of current events by means of the animated 
illustration is assured without adding bulk 
or the annoyance of a mechanical contri- 
vance to the periodical of to-morrow. The 
illustrations will simply move — that’s all — 
without effort on the part of the reader or 
the assistance of apparatus. 

Alexander S. Spiegel, of Chicago, recently 4 
has accomplished results by photography Fig. 1 
that guarantee the fulfillment of the prediction in every detail. The invention has passed 
the experimental stage, the manufacturing plant is in operation, the camera that pro- 
duces these wonderful results is in the hands of the photographer, and to-day, if you 
choose, it is possible to have a portrait of your countenance showing the animated 
passage of a broad grin to a deep frown. 

The feasibility of applying this idea to the production of animated illustrations for 
the popular magazines already has been considered. 

The simplicity of the idea is one of its most valuable features. The motion photo- 
graph is a composite picture (Fig. 1) produced by successive exposures on the same plate. 
Therefore, a half-tone reproduction of the photographic print would be of the same 

















Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the Postoffice at Chicago, Lllinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 
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nature, requiring but one impression to secure an animated illustration of any scene 


of action, no matter how complicated. 
The methods employed in producing these results can be best illustrated by 
referring to the various mechanism of the motion camera shown in Figs. 2 and 3. 
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Fig. 2 is a back view of the camera with its cover turned back to show the method 
of adjusting the sensitized plate, which may be any one of the standard dry plates used 
in ordinary commercial photography. In Fig. 3 we have a similar view showing the 
sensitized plate covered with a transparent glass screen consisting of a series of parallel 
opaque lines each separated from the other by a clear space of about one two- 
hundredth of an inch in width. It is obvious that in making a single exposure, only 
the exposed portions of the plate between the opaque lines will be affected by the light. 
Let us say that the opaque lines are three times as wide as the open spaces between 
them. In such case, the first exposure would affect only one-fourth of the area of the 
sensitized plate. A screw, micrometrically 
accurate in its adjustment :A in Figs. 2 and atin Gees 
3), is used to regulate the movement of the [ Roonaan = --- 
screen forward one two-hundredth part of an 
inch so as to bring the opaque lines to cover 
all portions of the plate previously exposed. 
This operation is repeated successive times 
to cover the full action of the picture. By 
this method from two to four exposures 
can be made on the same plate, limited -% 
only by the relation of the width of the open 
spaces to the width of the opaque lines. 

A print from a plate exposed in this manner | 
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resembles Fig. 1, which is a composite of 
a man in the act of tipping his hat. If this 
composite were separated to show each in- 
dividual exposure, the result would be as illustrated in Figs. 4,5 and 6, the successive 
stages of the action. The photograph is made animate and operative by registering 
over its surface a transparent screen, also containing opaque lines, which must be an 
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exact counterpart of the glass mask used during exposure of the sensitized plate. The 
screens for the finished photograph are of a very thin, transparent celluloid, attached in 
such a manner that the slightest movement of a protruding portion exposes selective 
areas of the composite in consecutive order, in this way revealing the action of the photo- 




















Fig. 4 Fig. 5 
graphed subject. This is more clearly illustrated in Fig. 7, which shows a young couple 
kissing in a boat, produced by a composite of but two exposures. 

In considering the application of this process to the production of animated illus- 
trations for periodicals, it has been proposed to print a half-tone reproduction of the 
composite photograph in the same manner as though an ordinary one-color process 
engraving were being used. Animation of the subject would be secured by supplying 
a printed screen of very thin and transparent paper. This sheet would be attached 
during binding, similar to the manner in which tissue interleaving for the protection of 
choice engravings is inserted. The mask 
would necessarily have to be registered over 
the print by hand. By gluing this screen 
in the binding margin, and in the trimmed 
margin of the book as well, and by allowing 
the screen lines to cover the print rather 
loosely while lying flat, it is obvious that 
the tension brought to bear on the screen in 
opening the book, or bending its pages. 
would cause the transparent shield to move 
to and fro over the print, thus exposing the 
successive movements of the subject with 
each two-hundredth of an inch in the dis- 
placement of the superimposed sheets. In 
other words, the mere handling of the mag- 
azine in opening, or turning of the pages, 
would put life into every print prepared in 
the manner described. The process is covered by letters patent No. 1,066,766, issued 
to Alexander S. Spiegel, July 8, 1913. 

In April of this year The H. S. Crocker Company, of San Francisco, one of the largest 
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printing houses on the Pacific Coast, purchased the California rights for the production 
of moving-photographs by this process. It has been stated that this house is deeply 
interested in the possibility of applying the invention to the production of animated illus- 
trations and, if experiments along these lines 
should prove entirely practical, we may look for 
a publication of this character in San Francisco 
during the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 

As a forerunner of developments along these 
lines it may be of interest to note that a toy moving- 
picture book, in which a printed screen is applied 
to produce action, is now on the market. How- 
ever, the pictures in this book are printed from 
8.7 plates with ruled lines, produced entirely by 
mechanical means. The use of half-tone reproductions of photographs from life 
has not been attempted in any of the toy books that have come to the writer’s notice. 

















Capitalization 


By F. HORACE TEALL 





N REGARD to the use of initial capital letters there is much diversity 
in practice, and little hope of securing real uniformity, especially in the 
work of various printers or authors. The subject is frequently very 
perplexing to proofreaders, and may well be provided for by exhaus- 
tive rules, strictly enforced, at least in every large establishment. 
Many printers object to having style-books, though they are much 
more common than they used to be. Whether a full style-book is 
had or not, some way should be found to secure a reasonable approach to uniformity 
among the workers in the same office. 

Although proofreaders must often act under orders which leave them no choice, 
every one of them should be prepared to act on his own responsibility, and to cite author- 
ities on occasion. Our older dictionaries neglected this matter, but the Century Diction- 
ary set the example of carefully indicating differences by capitalizing selected words 
in its vocabulary, and the Standard and the latest Webster’s have made the same 
distinction. The men in charge of the work on each of these three books were well- 
qualified scholars, each thoroughly fitted to rank as an authority; and, in spite of the 
fact that they all show slight inconsistencies, any one of these works is worthy of citation 
in support of any chosen usage found therein. For reasons in support of a choice one 
must look elsewhere. 

Two systems are possible by which to secure rigid consistency, which, however, is 
not generally held to be as desirable as some persons think it is. By one system a 
proper name would be held to be nothing but the name of a person (including corporate 
persons, or corporations) or a place (including buildings, etc.). Thus the universal rule 
to capitalize all proper names would be made simple in application, since it would mean 
also do not capitalize any other nouns. By the other system “ proper name’’ would have 
much wider application, and the wider principle would be applied throughout, resulting 
in the use of many more capital letters. Practice shows lack of adherence to either 
system, often resulting in no real system. 
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Rules given in grammar-books vary in expression, and consequently in the way they 
are understood; but they all converge toward the same result. The grammarian who 
made the most effort toward an exhaustive set of rules was Goold Brown, and he 
acknowledged failure with this remark, as apposite now as when it was made, more 
than half a century ago: 

“The innumerable discrepancies in respect to capitals, which, to a greater or less 
extent, disgrace the very best editions of our most popular books, are a sufficient evi- 
dence of the want of better directions on this point. In amending the rules for this 
purpose, I have not been able entirely to satisfy myself, and therefore must needs fail 
to satisfy the very critical reader.” 

One point of great doubt in connection with the question when to use capitals is as 
to whether a name is proper or common. “Proper name”’ has never yet been defined 
so clearly that every person studying the definition could reach but one conclusion on 
each case of question. A proper noun is not simply the name of a person or a place. 
The true meaning of “‘ proper” in this use is particular, or particularly specific. A proper 
noun is a single word naming some one thing as distinctly individual in a particular 
manner, and a proper name is such a name whether one word only or a number of words 
used together in such particularizing function. Whether any one will ever succeed in 
expressing simply a true definition of ‘“‘proper’’ for this use, so plain that it could not be 
misunderstood, is very doubtful, to say the least. It has never yet been done, and 
much divergence exists, and probably must continue, in decision as to whether in certain 
particular uses names are proper or common, or, in other words, whether they should 
be capitalized or not. 

Examples of different treatment of words could be easily found in good books, but 
one or two must suffice. A so-called style-code made for general use says: ‘Centuries 
take a lower-case letter: fifteenth century, nineteenth, twentieth, etc. This is an excep- 
tion to the rule concerning historical epochs, but custom has made it proper.” In this 
sentence “ proper” means correct. To the present writer nothing could be more absurd 
than to class centuries as historical epochs, and these words have no aspect that 
should suggest capitalizing. In the same book we find “chinese blue,” “ prussian 
blue.” This suggests a look into other style-books for a reason, and we find this: 
‘““Words of common usage derived from proper names, such as brussels carpet, paris 
green, should not be capitalized.’’ But the reason given is nothing less than asinine as 
applied to the words we quote, which are not derived from proper names, but are the 
proper names themselves, unchanged. The rule is good in its legitimate application, 
as to macadamized roads, etc., but ridiculous as to Paris, Brussels, etc. 

A paragraph in A. S. Hill’s “Rhetoric” is worthy of attention. It is: 

‘‘ A capital letter should begin every word which is, or is used as, a propername. We 
should write England, not england; the American Indian, not the american indian. . . . 
We should distinguish ... between the constitution of society and the Constitution of 
the United States;... between republican principles and the principles of the Repub- 
lican party: the foundation of the distinction in each case being that a word when used 
as a proper name should begin with a capital letter. Good authors do not uniformly 
follow this rule; but most departures from it probably originate in their own or their 
printers’ inadvertence, rather than in their intention to ignore a useful principle or need- 
lessly to create exceptions to it.’’ 

Many of the departures from the rule do not arise from inadvertence, but from 
failure to understand the rule in its full scope, or from refusal to accept the full scope, 
so as to reduce the number of capitals. Often the printers have to violate their own 
choice through deference to an author’s choice. Ideally, authors should make the choice, 
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and should make their copy in this respect, and in all others, so that it can be literally 
reproduced. It is not likely that this will ever become universal in practice. 

Often a proofreader ordered to follow copy may helpfully suggest correction by query 
to the author or editor, if he does not assume the responsibility of correcting according 
to system indicated by prevalence in copy. For instance, a story in one of our best 
magazines had a character sometimes called the Recorder, sometimes the recorder. 
No proofreader should allow this to pass unchallenged. Of course no author or editor 
would object to treating the title alike all through, as there is good reason why it should 
be and no reason why it should not be. 


Envelope Sales Literature 


By SALEM N. BASKIN 





F THE average business man is calloused to advertising literature and 
form-letters, a man actively engaged in advertising must be almost 
totally impervious to all such sales attempts. At least, so it is with 
me. Advertising matter that reaches my desk, and I get enough, 
receives a very inhospitable reception and usually finds a resting place 
in the basket with dispatch unequaled. Not that I am altogether 
indifferent to this matter, but a letter must be supremely good 
before I lay it aside for a second reading, or else supremely rotten. 

The degree of goodness or badness that a letter may reach has not as yet been set, 
but a letter that reached me recently excites me to claim credit for having discovered 
the poorest piece of advertising matter that ever emerged from a postoffice. 

Of course, envelopes are awfully hard to write about. They are almost all the same, 
made of paper and possessed of a gummed flap. Furthermore, envelopes are in common 
use, cheap, plentiful and of infinitesimal importance. Nobody would stop to read about 
envelopes, it’s too ordinary a subject. It is indeed lamentable to see manufacturers 
of envelopes resign themselves to this terrible advertising fate. They do. 

Continuing on this premise, are we to understand that an envelope house must be 
content with simple publicity? Notatall. If envelopes mean bread and butter to men, 
the employment of labor, the occupation of machinery and the expenditure of human 
energy, envelopes are really important. The milk and honey of human interest can be 
squeezed out of an unpresuming envelope or out of a pin, if need be. And this requires 
nothing but getting the proper perspective. I received a letter from an envelope house 
that safely fell within the pale of one extreme. It was supremely rotten. If the envel- 
ope business is as uninteresting and dry as this letter would indicate, it is not worth the 
application of energy and intelligence generated by human flesh and blood. 

The fact remains that the manufacture of envelopes occupies the serious thought and 
attention of thousands. Then envelopes are interesting. And they should be made to 
appear at their best in this garb when presented for sale. 

By this I do not mean to convey the impression that the texture of paper or quality 
of gum should be featured to exploit the sale of envelopes. 

Stand off and get a human aspect of this object. View it through the glasses of the 
idealist, but keep your feet on the ground at the same time. Yes, be a dreamer for a 
while. Let your thoughts rise unrestrained, but do not soar with the celestial bodies. 
Bring to your consciousness the impressions, thoughts and ideas that are stored in your 
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memory. Associate, create and re-create ideas that may apply to the subject. Let this 
mental machinery go at top speed. Put your imagination to work. An envelope will 
not hold a man, but it can safely carry a check for a million dollars—can hold the impor- 
tant documents and messages of nations. Now stop and think of the infinite value of 
“just an envelope.” 
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JOHNSON ENVELOPE COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF ENVELOPES 
QUALITY AND SERVICE 
GUARANTEED 


Hh 


240 MAIN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, August 25,1914. 


Gentlemen: 


Oh, it's dry - awfully dry, sordid, mundane and everyday. A 
mere detail in the daily affaire of big business; a necessary evil 
at best. To be sure you wouldn't bother with it. Possibly your 
girl buys them or maybe it's left to Jake, the stock boy. What? 


ENVELOPES 

eo Now listen. This isn't going to be a sermon on "good business! 
aw | or even a homily on the "life of an envelope." I'm just going to 
refreshen your memory on that which you already know. 


Proper disposition of trifles.is the keynote of modern business 
efficiency. Of course, you recognize this, but ‘fess up now. You've 
handled envelopes every day of your business life, but have you ever 
given this one trifle even a moment's thought? 





Why should you? I'11 tell you. 


Envelopes are important. The fact that you see, handle and use 
them every day alone makes them very important. 


The envelope is a wheel on which your business travels, the com- 
mon carrier and faithful keeper of your important letters, your checks, 
receipts and documents. 


Is it important that this matter is safe? Then it is important 
that some attention be paid to the matter of envelopes. 


It is needless to tell you how advertising matter is discounted 
when received in an envelope made shoddy by even usual handling. 


To you, envelopes may be a trifle; with us it is everything. En- 
velopes that not only envelope, but surely and safely hold and continue 
to envelope their contents, that's our business. "P.D.Q.," our slogan, 
is the most expressive phrase in envelope manufacture; it stands for 
price, delivery and quality, each an integral part and all an insepara- 

“sew ble quantity from Johnson Envelope Company. You don't want more. 


~ Try it. If you need envelopes, you want them at once, so 'phone us. 
— | Very truly yours, 
on JOHNSON ENVELOPE COMPANY 








Creating Interest in a Seemingly Uninteresting Subject. 


= To stop the manufacture of envelopes would mean stagnation to all scene all 
=! business. 

This is sufficient elaboration of one ordinary item. The bigness of little things must 
be apparent to you now. =| 

Now to prepare a form-letter on an ordinary subject, stagger the reader in the opening 
paragraph. Jolt him so that he will hang on to the letter for fear that he has not been 
sufficiently attentive to his business, that he has taken as unimportant, matters which 
vitally affect his business. Make this point sharp, breeze through other matter and 
tersely put your selling talk. Let brevity be your watchword and keep interest over all. 
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The Church Column 


By ALBERT E. ANDREWS 





NE of the biggest problems in the editorial-room of a small newspaper 
ir™ is that of handling the church announcements. In my fourteen years 
f , of experience as reporter and editor I have found the best method is 
‘ # to turn the church column over entirely to the ministers and to permit 
—_ them to do as they please with it, provided they get their copy in early. 

I believe that church columns are read more widely than most 
editors imagine, though they contain purely class news. The extent 
to which the church announcements are followed has been tested over and over again 
by ministers who have asked members of their congregations who have read the columns 
to hold up their hands. As a rule nearly every hand goes up. And the smaller the 
city the more the hands. 

From this it might seem that an editor should give more attention to church news; 
that he ought to edit it, ought to spell out the abbreviations and make the capitalizations 
and style accord with that of his paper. 

This belief led one newspaper with which I was employed to try the plan of combin- 
ing all church announcements in a single article. The plan worked fairly well for a 
short time, but to write an article required probably a sixth of the day’s work of one 
reporter, and the finished article, though lacking stereotyped phrases and the little 
unintended exaggerations, was rather dull. In addition, no member was able to find, at 
a glance, the announcement for his own church, and he had to search for the thing in 
which he was most interested. Again, the statement that the Sunday-school would 
open at 9:30 became monotonous after it had been repeated for each church in the city. 

It usually is best to have it understood that the announcements shall be in the edito- 
rial office the day before they are to appear. Most ministers are glad to get their copy 
in the office by Friday evening for Saturday’s publication. If there is a night machine, 
the announcements can be set at night and be ready for the page that is made up first 
in the morning. If there is no night machine, the church announcements can be ready 
for the first copy in the morning, and can be set before the rewrite is ready. A little 
insistence and a few firm rules in this respect are a good thing for the office and for the 
ministers. 

After I once made an announcement of such a policy, one minister expressed him- 
self substantially as follows: 

“TItis a good thing. We ought to get our announcements in early, and I always 
try to do so. We ought to appreciate having our own space in the paper enough to 
cooperate with the paper. And I like the idea of permitting us to write our own copy as 
we please. It gives us a chance to say just what we please, and it relieves the editor 
of making changes and possibly of making mistakes when he changes the copy. It puts 
on us a share of responsibility that we ought to be willing to assume.” 

There may be ministers who will not take this attitude. Ministers are human, and 
some of them probably are constitutionally opposed to anything suggested by some- 
body else. But I have not found any pastor yet who opposes making the church column 
the minister’s column, and I do not touch my pencil to the minister’s copy. A pastor 
may use the abbreviation for “steamship” and call it “‘Sunday-school” as often as he 
pleases. I have found that ministers, like all other folk, dislike the blue pencil the editor 
is presumed to use. 
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The Proper Oiling of Machinery 


By ROSCOE E. HAYNES 





ANY times otherwise competent pressmen fall down grievously in the = 
oiling of the valuable and important pieces of mechanism entrusted 

to their keeping. This may be due in part to ignorance, but no doubt — 
genuine carelessness is responsible for many cases where the dura- 
ae bility and efficiency of expensive machinery has been impaired through = 
= improper oiling, or the entire neglect of this important part of the - 
z $a Pressman’s duties. 

In the selection of the oils—note the plural form of the word—the thoughtful = 
mechanic will ascertain, by experimenting, just what makes and grades of oil seem = 
to best serve the requirements of the different machines in the pressroom, and there- 
after a sufficient quantity of each should be regularly included in the requisitions made = 
by the department to the superintendent or manager. 

At least two grades of lubricant should be in use, a heavy and a light oil, as all 
printing machinery has bearings which may be roughly divided into two classes — the = 
slow-moving and light-surface bearings which require light oils, and the rapid-moving — 
and larger-surface bearings requiring the heavier lubricants. For the numerous = 
smaller machines, such as press-counters, numbering-machines, stitcher heads, and 
the like, a still lighter oil must be used, something about the consistency of ordinary 
sewing-machine oil. Great care must be used in the selection of this oil to insure 
freedom from impurities, for instead of making these delicately adjusted machines 
work more easily, poor oil quickly gums upon the bearings and working parts, causing 
them to stick and clog, increasing the wear upon the machiae and using unnecessary = 
power besides. It also decreases the output while increasing the hour-cost. 

Having made an intelligent selection of the lubricants which seem best suited to 
the needs of his machinery, the pressman should adopt some system of uniform use = 
of the oils, using his best judgment, gained by experience, in forming rules regarding = 
quantity and frequency of application. = 

To secure the most satisfactory results in oiling, it is not safe to establish a fixed 
rule that a machine must be oiled at stated intervals, regardless of conditions of use. 
When in constant operation, many machines require hourly attention, while others may = 
be oiled once each day with equally desirable and efficient results. As mentioned in 
a preceding paragraph, parts which have rapid motion or upon which it is difficult to 
cause the lubricant to adhere, must be given more frequent attention, and thus it is by 
far the best rule to oil the machine according to the service required of it. — 

The manner of application is by no means the least important part of the subject =| 











of proper oiling, though left to the last by the writer as a matter of sequence to oil selec- — 

tion and the determination of frequency of use, and while this work is often entrusted 

to feeders or boys, it will always pay the pressman to watch it eins and to give it 

= his personal attention whenever possible. =. 
= | Before oiling, the press or machine should be wiped carefully with a fairly clean = 
=| piece of cotton waste or wiping cloth, specially kept for the purpose, and, where it seems | = 
= necessary, the parts to be oiled should be flushed with kerosene to remove accumu- =: 
lations of gum or dirt. The bearings or openings should then be wiped dry to prevent 
the kerosene from diluting or changing the character of the lubricant subsequently used. 
When the bearings or oil holes are ready to receive the oil, place a few drops in 
each opening —using the grade best adapted to each part—and wipe off any surplus 
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oil remaining upon exposed surfaces. This latter caution is added not only for the 
purpose of improving the general appearance of the machinery, but for the reason that 
any excess oil on exposed surfaces will attract and hold dust and dirt. This gradually 
works down into the press bearings and grinds them out of alignment and otherwise 
decreases their serviceability. 

To some, the oiling of a printing-press may seem of slight importance, but is in reality 
a very necessary function, and the writer has known of at least one case where serious 
damage resulted and considerable expense was incurred in a cylinder pressroom where 
the oiling of a vibrator oscillating device was carelessly overlooked, causing broken 
parts and a delay of several hours on a rush job. 


The Country Correspondent 


By FRANK G. WEAVER 





T HAS been indicated that the country correspondent is a spoiled 
child, more or less. You pet him and he will drill deeply and un- 
ceasingly for news for your paper; reprimand him, he will sulk and for 
days you will hear nothing from him. Comes a bright story nodding 
and winking at him and he will forget his petulance and expeditiously 
plunge into the business of preparing a few paragraphs. Next to 
being mercenary—and he can not be blamed for that—the country 
correspondent is terribly temperamental. So, one of the surest ways to get best results 
is to appeal to this temperament and his pocketbook simultaneously. 

One excellent method of getting maximum results is to invite confidential sugges- 
tions as to the conducting of state features. No matter what the paper, there are days 
in every week when live state news is in a slump. and at such “‘rainy’’ times nothing 
comes in as handy as some good miscellaneous features, reposing on the bank ready for 
use. Each town has its chosen historical bits, incidents to which it points with pride. 
And as for interesting characters, there are dollars for the correspondent who can put 
a touch of human interest into such studies. 

At Carney, in the shelter of a ring of massive oak trees, is a modest monument, and 
the weather-beaten inscription is hard to decipher. The stranger’s interest quickens 
and he asks. Any one in Carney, from son to grandfather, knows that on the spot marked 
by that monument was recruited, back in 1861, Company E, First Pennsylvania Cavalry, 
better known as Merrill’s Horse. Carney people all know how that company fought at 
Chancellorsville and at Gettysburg, and they like to read about it in the paper. Why 
not have a picture of the spot, or perhaps of the few survivors, with two or three hun- 
dred words for an interesting bit of historical news for the day when live stuff is low? 

At Smith Creek, near the town limits, stands an imposing residence, a mansion as 
mansions are understood in Smith Creek. It is built of stones of many colors, and 
along the architectural lines of acastle. There are forty large empty rooms in this place, 
and untrimmed vines trailing listlessly over the walls give it a picturesque, but desolate, 
appearance. The house is vacant. Why? Who built it,and when? Any native will 
tell you the secret. This palace cost $50,000 and it was built on a $300 lot. Here’s the 
story Smith Creek loves to tell, loves to hear, loves to read —the story of Folsome’s folly. 

One could continue, ad infinitum, but these two instances amply illustrate the point. 
A state historical column, once a week or oftener if need be, would bring a wealth of 
material from nearly every correspondent, once the word was passed to him that such 
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stories would be used. There is no more pleasing task than to delve into what passing 
years have sealed, and to rehearse tales already many times told. Such a column will 
do much to cement the friendship of subscribers to the “Record” or “‘ Herald.” 

Perhaps at Jonesville stands the quaint little house in which was born a now famous 
sea captain. It may be that the aunt who reared him, and who with trembling hands 
picks up each day’s paper, almost afraid to read lest he has been a sacrifice in the 
Mexican trouble, will tell you of his boyhood pranks. To even the initiated the s:tua- 
tion could not but lend suggestion and inspiration. 

Leaning against the side of a hill in Sherman, as if for protection, nestling for 
shelter against the weather’s harsh whims, is another old-fashioned house. In the gar- 
ret window there flickers, nightly, a lamp’s flame, placed by a venerable couple known 
to the villagers as “‘Grandma”’ and “Grandpa.” Thirty years before they had watched 
their two sons sever home ties and stride forth into the world to ‘make their marks.” 
Thirty years ago—and their boys had never once been back, but in the great depth of 
parental faith the aged couple did not doubt but what there wouid be a homecoming. 
So they placed the fluttering beacon in the garret window, each night, a welcome to their 
boys, should they arrive after the shades had fallen. 

Every town and village has its “‘Grandma,’’ its “Uncle” or its “Aunty,” and in the 
life of each there is a story, the telling of which would be entirely worth while, a genuine 
human interest story, the kind with a “kick” in it. There is not a newspaper reader 
who does not relish a bit of feature after the scare heads of Page One, the routine of 
local and the stereotyped sport. Here, then, is another way to stimulate the corre- 
spondent’s interest when his home town affords nothing in the way of live news. 

In a previous article was mentioned the utility of a state industrial page. Itis a phase 
of the conducting of the state news department which should not be so lightly passed. 
For a weekly feature it is unsurpassed, and the friends it will make among the really 
influential people out in the State are numberless. In inaugurating an industrial sec- 
tion, a state editor should plan to devote not less than five columns, and preferably an 
entire page to it. The correspondents should be notified to make a special effort to 
write as much as they care to, boosting the factories of their towns, and to get all the 
pictures necessary to properly illustrate the articles. In the final analysis, such stories 
are, of course, gratis advertisements, but the paper is well paid by increased subscrip- 
tions, added prestige and great good will. 

The page is also a distinct aid to the correspondent. He has to interview the presi- 
dent of the company for his facts, and naturally he tells why he wants the information. 
The president of course is very willing to advance all information and he will watch for 
the published article. A well-written story will bring the correspondent friendliness 
from the company, and that friendliness may pay dividends some day. 

So aside from straight news, we have the feature departments of historical data, 
character sketches and industrial stories, through which the correspondent may humor 
his temperament and may profit. If by a veiled suggestion, the state editor puts an idea 
into a correspondent’s mind, later he will mention it as his own. Then is the time to 
strike, with a note or telegram, saying, ‘‘Great thought. Let’s see you work out the 
idea. I'll help.” 

Finally, let me repeat to state editors: take the correspondents into your confidence 
for best results; do not stint them when they turn a good story; do not be acrid in your 
criticism if a reminder will do just as well; be excessive in your commendation, if neces- 
sary, and humor the whims of your state representatives. Do these things and you will 
get glory enough from the “big boss”’ in the front office to pass a lot of it to the worker 
in Carney, Jonesville and Smith Creek, and yet retain much. 
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Office Clerk Problems 


By CHARLES FRIED 





T IS peculiar to note the lack of foresight on the part of many employ- 
ing printers in selecting office clerks. When hiring apprentices the 
employer almost invariably gives the matter of the applicant’s educa- 
tion serious consideration (thanks to the organization campaigns), 
but when it comes to hiring office clerks he generally overlooks the 
fact that the greater responsibility to be borne by the office man 
demands sufficient “‘ pre-education” for shouldering the burden. 
One of the important factors of a successful business is the employment of clerks 
who are qualified for the work entrusted them. Printing is a subject consisting of 
many details, and in order to be effectively executed in all respects it demands the 
attention of clerks whose earlier training and education qualify them for the work. 
When hiring office clerks the printer should no longer abide by the obsolete custom 
of considering physical stamina the sole requisite for good clerkship, although the 
applicant should be in a normal state of health. The primary requisite for a position 
in a printing-office is a thorough grammar-school education; and the employer should 
exercise proper precaution in the selection of those who have attained this degree of 
education. The grammar school gives the pupil a lesson in exactness, and impresses 
upon him the importance of detail, through its disciplinary methods, which can be 
utilized profitably in the printing-office. 

The position of errand boy is one which the average printer does not consider as 
worthy of his attention, but a word or two about the importance of this position, with 
respect to its influence upon the trade of the house, will convince the printer of his 
fallacy. The errand boy, through his frequent contact with customers, acts as repre- 
sentative of his firm, and so, should be guided in a manner to alleviate the possibility 
of his contracting habits contrary to the demands of the house. In the errand boy is 
reflected the spirit of the office and shop and his fellow workmen, and for this reason 
the employer should give special consideration to the prevailing spirit among the work- 
men and the quality of work produced. Work of an inferior character plus disagree- 
ableness on the part of the workmen inflicts an evil attitude upon the errand boy, whose 
position pervades the spirit of indifference, and he will probably approach the customers 
in a manner commensurate with his attitude in the shop. While on the other hand, if 
the office breathes the spirit of good will and cooperation, the errand boy will catch up 
with the spirit, which will automatically reverse his attitude toward customers. 

Another office which demands the attention of the employer is that of cost-clerk — 
giving special consideration to the problems of the “‘ underworkers,’’ those who handle 
the time consumed on the different operations before being totalled up. The cost 
system, by proper handling, should show the exact figures represented in the produc- 
tion of any piece of work. By improper handling the figures will inevitably go wrong, and 
if this result, the whole system may as well be discarded; for rather no system at all, 
than one which does not show the true status of any piece of work. 

This clerk problem is a serious one and should receive a proportionate amount of 
attention, as an important factor in the conducting of a successful business is the 
retention of proper clerks. For after all, it is the clerk, as a cog in the executive wheel, 
upon whom rests the responsibility of the realization of profits. The printer enter- 
taining lofty aspirations should early come to a realization of this, and exercise more 
precaution in the selection and the retention of his “right-hand” men. 
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Increasing Advertising Patronage for the 
Small-Town Newspaper 


Number One 


By C. L. CHAMBERLIN 





HE successful publication of a newspaper in a small town is no easy 
task for the experienced newspaper man under favorable conditions. 
To make such a paper a financial success requires ability of no ordinary 
quality or quantity supported by sufficient capital to tide the paper over 
the dull seasons when advertising patronage runs low. 

The principles of economics teach that the two ways of increasing 
business transactions are to market a greater quantity of the product 
to present buyers, or to increase the number of buyers. In either case the increase 
must depend upon an increased demand coming from present users or from new cus- 
tomers. When it is no longer possible to dispose of greater quantities to present 
buyers the only alternative is to seek new buyers. 

Applying these ideas to the newspaper business we find the field opening in two 
directions, the subscription list and the advertising patronage. Circulation campaigns 
must, to a certain extent, precede new publicity efforts, since present advertisers feel 
little inducement to increase either space or rates on the same circulation that has 
been used. Hence, unless and until the publisher is ready to conduct a circulation 
campaign he can not well increase advertising rates. Whether or not he is able to 
increase the space used will depend so much on present results that he must first show 
better results before asking greater space. By increasing the circulation, naturally, 
results will increase. By making the advertising more attractive, fuller of the right 
‘“‘human-nature”’ appeal, present space may be made to pull better results. Hence, 
the publisher’s efforts on this line will consist of getting into closer personal relations 
with advertisers, aiding in the preparation of copy and instilling in it all the qualities 
that attract and pull which he is able to command. This will take time, but when the 
advertisers are convinced, there are greater space contracts and more faith in the 
immediate results of advertising, all of which means more cash for the publisher. 

A young advertising manager on a little city daily found that it was decidedly up to 
him to make the advertising end more remunerative for his employer. He looked over 
the ground and found many local merchants using small space when larger space could 
be made to yield proportionally larger results. Others advertised only at special 
occasions, such as the Christmas season and Fourth of July. His first effort was to 
make their advertisements more immediately resultful. For this purpose he got into 
the confidence of a number of the men whose increased patronage he sought. He 
showed them clippings of advertisements which mentioned new goods and gave a 
special inducement to buyers who brought the advertisement with them or who men- 
tioned the fact that they had read the advertisement before coming to the store. This 
corresponds to the mail-order practice of keying an advertisement to tell the source 
of each inquiry or sale. 

By this means this advertising man aroused the interest of a number of his patrons 
and started them on the track of making their advertisements read so as to ascertain 
whether or not inquirers were incited by reading or were simply following the general 
law of supplying a want when they came to the store. This idea was just what the 
advertising man wanted most of all, and when a merchant suggested embodying some- 
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thing of the kind in his advertisements, he would say, ‘‘That’s the right thing. We 
could study out something if we had time; but say, if you want to leave it to me I’ll fix it 
up back at the office and see that it’s all right.’”’ And this being the idea of the 
merchant, to get help in making up his advertisements, he at once accepted, and our 
enterprising advertising man found himself at his desk two hours later with fifteen or 
twenty advertisements to revise and so word that their reading would incite the reader 
to immediate action, and influence him to remark to the merchant with whom he traded 
that he ‘‘ saw it in your advertisement.” 

This was no easy task, but it began to work, and results came in from the first day. 
It was a small city and the merchants were only average, hence some of their advertise- 
ments may cause a smile to flicker over the features of the city merchant or advertiser. 
But these advertisements were a success and that is what counts. 

For example, a dealer in agricultural implements, who had always used manure 
spreaders, drills, hay loaders and the like, in his advertisements, now came out with 
the statement that a carload of carriages, mixed styles, had just arrived. Every pur- 
chaser would receive a whip and a duster if he mentioned the offer in this advertisement. 
The morning after the advertisement appeared, a lady in the country called up this dealer 
saying that she never knew he sold carriages, as his advertisements always listed plows 
and drags. She wanted one of his best leather-cushioned top carriages brought out 
for her own use —‘‘and don’t forget the whip and duster.” she added, “‘for I read about 
them in your advertisement.”’ I do not know what the profit was on that buggy, but I 
do know that the advertising man had a faithful patron in that dealer who was noted 
for well-worded, well-spaced advertisements that sold many articles by direct inquiry. 

A marketer who sold meats, fresh and salt, featured fish, fresh, salt, smoked and 
canned, and some fruits then seasonable, but not always easily obtainable from the 
surrounding farmers on account of the busy season on the farm. This dealer sent out 
his own team and collected early potatoes, melons, summer squash, all garden vege- 
tables, apples, pears, etc., and the advertising man featured them so that buyers 
invariably mentioned reading the advertisement as many did on their own account 
from not knowing that these articles were kept in stock at such moderate prices. 

Such sentences as these accomplished the result they sought: 

‘“‘Fresh cooking and table apples only 15c the peck. Enjoy these tree-ripened 
apples instead of bothering with the imported, necessarily picked-green kind some 
use. But be sure to ask for home-grown as we keep both kinds.”’ Such an advertise- 
ment invariably drew inquiries for ‘‘home-grown.” 

“‘Our windows won’t show half the good things we have to sell. Our inside shelves 
and tables display a feast of seasonable fruits, fresh radishes and lettuce, artificially 
forced to quick growth, crisp, solid, white. Fresh onions with all the healthful nutri- 
ment, but with the sting left out. Clean luscious blueberries, brought by rapid night 
shipments, fresh, unbroken, ready for eating. Anything else you want. Ask for the 
‘New Kind’ and get the best seasonable foods you ever ate. Just a trial, we ask — 
you will do the future asking.” 

Several merchants made day and hour offers, nothing new to city advertisers, but 
effective here as the people were not accustomed to them. 

“Buyers who come in person and bring this advertisement will receive a pound of 
fine table sugar free on purchases amounting to one dollar. Thursday, from 9 A.M. 
till 5 P. M., all buyers of one dollar’s worth of groceries will receive free a box of 
breakfast food or a can of salmon, or a big loaf of bread. Saturday, from g A. M. till 
4 P. M., we offer the following prices on the goods listed, one lot only to a family— no 
*phone orders taken.” 
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‘Just after harvest, when the dull time comes on the farm, put up that new wire 
fence you have been planning. Full supply of different styles on hand. Special offer 
for the month of August—you’ll never buy fencing material any cheaper. Get our 
prices on what you need.” 

“Our poultry food is FOOD, not medicine. Just a mixture of grains in the right 
proportions to force young fowls to quick maturity for the profitable early fall market — 
just enough tonic added to maintain a healthful appetite. Don’t make them scratch 
away their energy just when it is needed to force growth. Try a sackful and watch 
results. At Gay’s Food and Grain Store.” 

These are a few specimens of the advertising this advertising man helped to get 
out, by which he proved to the local merchants and business men the way to draw 
immediate results from regular space allowances every day in the year. He says there 
is nothing in his plan that will not work with practically equal success in a local weekly 
paper. The special offers, inducements to say advertised, and definite hour sales, may 
all appear in a weekly. A little more space in each issue carefully divided among the 
different subjects to be featured will get the public eye just as readily as in a daily. 
As merchants see and understand the value of copy that produces immediate results, 
as compared with that which aims only to create a general feeling of good will and 
establish the fact of commercial existence, they abandon the old style general publicity 
and endeavor to make offers which draw visible results. And they buy with this 
purpose in view. A small lot of unusual fruit, something new in baked goods, the 
“latest creation” in ladies’ and gents’ furnishings — these and many similar commodities 
serve to feature the advertisements and to decorate the windows attractively. The 
merchant who doesn’t effect a decided cooperation between windows and newspaper 
advertising is neglecting an important function of both. Novelties in headlines and in 
windows draw people into the store to buy the novelties, likewise some profit-making 
staples sometimes simply to see. 

One of the things accomplished by the advertising man was to secure a certain 
amount of advertising for practically every day in the week. For example, it had been 
the custom to feature eatables in Friday’s paper and then to employ extra help on 
Saturday to attend to the crowd of buyers. He taught them to feature Thursdays and 
Fridays and to sell on those days. If the goods could not be paid for until Saturday 
night, tags bearing the buyer’s name and address were attached and the packages were 
called for Saturday night. It caused additional handling, hence the advertising gradu- 
ally featured Tuesday and Wednesday sales for cash as an inducement for the house- 
keeper to hold back a portion of the week’s income for the purpose. This divided the 
trading so there was less on Saturdays and more early in the week. 

By the various plans explained the advertising man was able to increase the space 
contracts to a considerable extent. Still the high-class literary specials, stories, 
editorials and the up-to-the-minute news service left a deficit which the advertising man 
was again instructed to fill. How he did it, by the only other possible method, according 
to the teachings of economics, by increasing the number of advertisers, will be related 
in the next issue. 
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ADVERTISING 


Not my aims themselves 

But what my neighbor needs 
Supplied intelligently 

Always succeeds. 
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HENRY O. SHEPARD 


Founder of ‘THE INLAND PRINTER, whose services to the printing arts have been distinguished 
by the Chicago Board of Education, the Old-Time Printers’ Association, and 
Chicago printing arts organizations generally 
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A WHOLESOME recognition of a trade organiza- 
tion’s responsibility is shown by the circulation of 
a bulletin from Matthew Woll, president of the 
International Photoengravers’ Union. The bulle- 
tin is headed “ A Grave Situation Confronting the 
Industry,” and makes this appeal to the member- 
ship of the organization: ‘“ All members of the 
International Photoengravers’ Union of North 
America are urgently requested to carefully use 
all chemicals, papers and supplies of all kinds. It 
is estimated that sixty-five per cent of all chemi- 
cals and paper used is imported, and since the 
European War the prices have advanced fifty to 


five hundred per cent. There is no immediate pros- 


pect of a reduction in price, and a very great pros- 
pect of not being able to get more supplies at any 
price; all due to the European War conditions.” 





The Henry O. Shepard Public School. 

When the Chicago Board of Education decided 
some time ago to.give to the printing trades a mon- 
ument of public appreciation, its decision followed 
a line of reasoning, cohesive and logical, admirable 
in the servants of this democracy. That school 
buildings should be dedicated in the name of spe- 
cific lines of effort through the names of men who 
have served these lines of effort particularly well, 
makes a text for emulation to inspire the youth 
receiving training in such schools, and awakens the 
pride and interest of all good citizens in their indi- 
vidual industries and the schools in which the 
future workers in these industries receive the 
foundations of character and development as cre- 
ators, producers and Americans. 

The far-reaching influence of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, the memory of individual and collective 
obligations to its founder, Henry O. Shepard, 
caused the printing trades to suggest the name of 
Henry O. Shepard as one fittingly representing a 
broad reach of benefit to the printing arts, and, 
therefore, one through which those arts would be 
justly monumentalized in a public school building 
bearing his name. 

The Henry O. Shepard Public School is, there- 
fore, the name of one of the new type of school 


buildings of the city of Chicago. Many of us whose 
1-4 


memories of school days recall the crude and 
primitive places of learning in which we received 
our early training, comparing these limitations 
with the comprehensive care and magnitude of 
resources represented in the public schools of 
which the building under consideration is a type, 
feel a pang of something resembling envy and 
regret for what might have been if these opportu- 
nities had been ours. 

The Old-Time Printers’ Association, the most 
democratic organization in the printing trades of 
this age, decided to emphasize its appreciation of 
the motive of the Chicago School Board — to ital- 
icize it, so to speak. Thomas A. O’Shaughnessy, 
an artist of unusual genius and versatility, well 
known in the printing-trade circles for his ability, 
thoroughness and fine enthusiasm toward advanc- 


. ing Chicago culture in the arts, having specialized 


of recent years in church mural decorating and 
memorial windows, had developed a new method 
of making memorial windows with translucent 
colored glass made in America under his direction. 
It was proposed that Mr. O’Shaughnessy be com- 
missioned to design and install a memorial window 
in the Henry O. Shepard Public School. The idea 
was adopted, the Old-Time Printers’ Association 
and the various printing trades organizations con- 
tributing thereto, with almost no exceptions. 

The devotion of Mr. O’Shaughnessy to this 
work was unremitting. The enthusiasm of all 
interested increased as the ideal inherent in the 
entire conception of the school and its memorial 
window became clearer as it was considered, so 
that on the day appointed for the dedication cere- 
monies, September 7, a notable representation of 
the various lines of effort in the graphic arts was 
present to witness one of the most significant acts 
of the citizenship of a great city in the public affir- 
mation of appreciation of the art of printing and 
of printers. 


The New York Meeting Is the Thing. 

Bad business is not a reason why one should not 
attend the printers’ gathering in New York. On 
the contrary, it is the most potent of reasons why 
one should attend. The harder the pressure, the 
greater the necessity of attending. No other place 
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will it be possible to secure so much advice on how 
to meet adverse conditions, or information on the 
results of efforts to baffle disaster, than at the 
Typothetze convention. 

Is the perplexed printer wondering how to 
bring in more business? Then he may get the tip 
he wants in the discussion about utilizing the 
office force in the development of business. Is the 
weak spot in his plant found in faulty estimating? 
Where else will he find more wisdom on the sub- 
ject than will be found in the meeting-room and 
lobbies of the Waldorf Astoria, where all the world 
and his wife will be discussing estimating? Is he 
among those who are still debating the installation 
of a cost system? If so, a year’s writing, reading 
and inquiry would not bring to him the knowledge 
that he can obtain by attending the convention. 
Or is his cost system too complicated or expensive? 
Then he should be all attention and his mind in the 
most receptive mood when the convention is devot- 
ing its time to “ simplifying the system.” 

There is the human side of the meet also. 
“ When Greek meets Greek, then comes the tug of 
war,” is trite and inapplicable to modern gather- 
ings. When printer meets printer nowadays there 
is the helping hand — the desire to aid the other 
fellow — which always results in a wider, better 
and brighter vision of the possibilities of the trade. 
There are always in attendance public-spirited per- 
sons who are abreast of the best the convention 
has, but who are assiduous in lighting the spark 
of ambition in the minds of those who are in the 
trade doldrums. 

The gathering at New York spells Opportunity 
— especially for those who feel they can not afford 
the time or the money to attend. Their great need 
is a new point of view, and that will be in the air 
and on the tongue at the convention. 


War Shows Need of Organization. 


The expansion of business develops many com- 
plexities that defy the efforts of individuals, or 
small groups of them. Organization is becoming 
more and more a necessity, and the individual less 
and less potent in affairs. The European war 
brings this to our attention very forcibly. Only 
a few years ago war correspondents told stories of 
regiments and companies and officers. Now the 
papers tell us only of armies and corps and divi- 
sions. A regiment is rarely mentioned, and as for 
a soldier, unless he has won some fame in the eyes 
of the world — frequently in the arts of peace — 
his death is not recorded in the dispatches. 

In another way the war brings to our minds the 
effectiveness of organization on a large scale. Here 
and there throughout the country the people are 


feeling the pinch of not being able to trade with 
Germany. ‘While her volume of foreign trade puts 
her in second place among the nations, she appears 
to have specialized in necessities, and has become 
an indispensable factor in the commerce of the 
world. We wake up and find ourselves deprived 
of colors and dyes and innumerable articles, while 
as a matter of fact Germany is first in the produc- 
tion of but one of the great staples, which is sugar. 
When we ask ourselves why the people of a com- 
paratively small country are so important in the 
world’s work, we find them to be the people who 
of all others have made the most and best use of 
organization. For a number of reasons the Ger- 
man government has aided the arts and sciences 
as has no other government. Research, experi- 
ment and the study of technical subjects have been 
fostered and pushed by the authorities. In the 
matter of the distribution of products, the Ger- 
mans have played an official hand in a manner 
entirely different from that of English-speaking 
peoples. When large combinations of capital began 
to confront the old style of production and distri- 
bution, the Germans did not for long try to curb 
them in the interest of competition. It obtruded 
itself in the directories of syndicates and cartels, 
and in its organized capacity protected the inter- 
ests of the consumer. While we were, and are, 
trying to curb the march of combination to the 
distress of business, the Germans went right 
ahead. They have demonstrated most thoroughly 
that in these days of big affairs things can be 
accomplished by the largest possible organization 
that would be impossible by smaller groups. 

There is a lesson to the printing trade in all 
this. It will be a generation or so—if ever — 
before the American people will submit to the 
interference of the government in business and 
other matters in the manner that has been charac- 
teristic of the Germans. Meantime, however, con- 
ditions are such that we have to move forward 
through organization if we are to progress with 
the least friction and the most profit. To bring the 
subject home in the printing trades, the lesson 
seems to us to be that the members of the various 
“parent ” organizations will have to make them 
more effective. If we are to eliminate waste of 
effort, the largest groups should do the business 
for the greatest number. As an illustration in 
point, there is the United Typothetz and Franklin 
Clubs of America asserting jurisdiction over the 
continent. There are five or six trade unions mak- 
ing the same claim for their members. A perti- 
nent problem that is more or less troublesome to 
every member of these organizations is that of 
shop practices. They vary in localities and even in 
offices, and yet shop practices have a very great 
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influence on costs, on one hand, and on the ability 
of men to produce, on the other. The unions, on 
their side, are necessarily advocates of standard- 
ization, and shop practices should be standardized. 
No one will deny that. It is very evident that this 
work can be done more satisfactorily by repre- 
sentatives of the large organizations than by the 
fifteen or sixteen hundred local organizations that 
represent employees and employers in the printing 
industry of America. It is not going too far to say 
that this is a subject that will never be satisfacto- 
rily, or nearly satisfactorily, settled except through 
the agency of the big organizations. 

There is no good reason why the initial steps 
should not be taken now. The problem will have 
to be solved that way, for look where we will, we 
find that in this day of big things it is organiza- 
tion — be it corporation, association or union — 
that is capable of officially handling complex prob- 
lems that arise from our doing business on the 
large and complicated scale necessary in this twen- 
tieth century. 





The Trade That Leads. 

From the heart of the storm-tossed British 
Empire we have word of the progressiveness of 
the followers of Caxton. Our old friend, the 
monthly “ Members’ Circular ” of the Federation 
of Master Printers (which it is expected will be 
superseded by “ Special circulars issued from time 
to time ”’), in the July number told us of the frater- 
nizing of German and British employing printers 
who visited the Leipsic exhibition in a body. It 
was a humanizing story. 

August tells another story of humanity and 
leadership — a story of which our cosmopolitan 
craft may be proud. Here we find the council of 
the employers’ association of London acting as an 
emergency committee for the national Federation. 

Among the mass of questions that arose with 
the sudden precipitation of Great Britain into a 
state of war, the first the council endeavored to 
answer was the important one, ‘“‘ What shall we do 
about our men?” It advised consultation with the 
various chapels and a recourse to short time rather 
than discharges. The organizations of employees 
also made it known that they were suspending all 
movements in reference to hours and wages, and 
also rules which were incompatible with war con- 
ditions. The feeling of amity born of threatened 
danger is shown when the employees suggested 
that apprentices be exempt from short time and 
the employers replied that they felt the suggestion 
was not unreasonable, but made a counter-sugges- 
tion that apprentices “‘ receive a sustenance allow- 
ance.” The men also wanted the “ short time ” 
arranged so that they could have “ complete days 
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off,” for the reason that it would obviate the neces- 
sity of paying traveling fare, and food at home 
could be obtained more cheaply than in “ eating- 
houses in the vicinity of the works.” 

The attitude to be taken by printers toward 
customers and on prices also received attention, 
and the trade was warned against cutting prices 
because there happened to be a temporary scarcity 
of work. It was suggested that customers be told 
that existing schedules and ordinary charges would 
have to be changed if conditions forced up the cost 
price. It appears that some patrons took advan- 
tage of the moratorium and were not paying their 
bills. Deputations of the leading printers waited 
on these houses and endeavored to induce them to 
do business in the ordinary way as long as possible, 
and doubtless out of this movement came the sug- 
gestion from one of the heads of the celebrated 
W. H. Smith concern, which gave Britain’s busi- 
ness men their war-time slogan, ‘“ Business as 
usual.” 

The London committee saw, however, that con- 
siderate arrangements for continuing work was 
only a portion of the problem confronting it. It 
began a stimulative campaign through the press 
and on the celebrated hoardings of Britain, the bill- 
posters doing their work without charge. 

Among the arguments presented the public was 
this triphammer appeal: 


“WAR AND WORK — EMPLOYERS’ APPEAL TO BUSI- 
NESS MEN AND THE PUBLIC. 

“You are keenly anxious to help at this crisis 
in our history. 

“ The wage-earner will be in want of help. 

“ Employment is what he will want to provide 
for his daily wants. 

“ Employment means wages — wages require 
money. 

“Money for wages can only come from work 
done for wages. 

“ Wage-paying in manufacturing trades must 
soon cease unless orders for work and payment for 
work are forthcoming to the utmost. 

“No worker will be discharged so long as 
money is available for wages. 

“Help at this hour by giving orders to the 
utmost. 

“Help by paying promptly and readily for 
work already done, work now in hand, and work to 
be done hereafter. 

“If you pay your accounts your creditors will 
pay theirs, and those who owe you money will pay 
you. 

“ There will be no starving people on the rates. 

“You will have truly served your country in the 
hour of need.” 





THE TRIBUTE OF THE AGES. 


One of a series of seven remarkable photographs from life, representing the evolution of arms and ammunition, from “A New 
Chapter in An Old Story,” produced by The Search-Light Library of New York, for the Remington-Arms UMC Company. 
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The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various 
processes to an exact science. 


To Prevent Ink Drying in the Cans. 


(1650) An Oklahoma printer writes: “In reference 
to the scumming of ink in cans, I have used water in the 
ink can, keeping the surface of the ink covered. I find that 
with cheap inks the drying goes on just about the same as 
if the water were not used. It seems that reds and greens 
are affected the most. I attribute this drying of inks that 
are covered with water to the chemicals used. I find that 
oiling a piece of stout manila and pressing it down on the 
surface of the ink keeps it from drying.” 


Neglect of Press Fountain. 


(1653) M. L. Moody, a Texas printer, writes: “ Would 
like to offer a suggestion in regard to Query No. 1642 in 
pressroom department of the August INLAND PRINTER. If 
my surmise is correct, the fellow in ‘ misery’ is a printer in 
a country newspaper shop. In such places a press is some- 
times neglected, and the fountain is seldom, if ever, cleaned. 
This would, of course, make an even color difficult to secure. 
On some presses I have noticed that the fountain blade is 
only slightly sloped toward the roller, and if the fountain in 
question is so constructed, it must be nearly full of ink or 
it will not work satisfactorily. If he will clean the fountain 
and fill it with ink he will probably be.able to correct the 
trouble. Doubless a first-class pressman would not dream 
of such a cause for the trouble, but it has several times 
come under the observation of this printer. 


Press and Ink Not at Fault. 


(1651) Submits a stock pedigree printed on two sides 
on bond paper in black ink. The complaint of the printer 
is in regard to the appearance of the linotype slugs, and is 
as follows: “ What is the matter with the presswork on 
the enclosed job? Is it with the presswork, the press, or 
the ink? This is all linotype composition and, therefore, 
is new type. The form has been planed down and locked 
up several times in an effort to better the appearance of the 
job, all to no avail. We are using the best quality of inks. 
We would appreciate it very much if you would give us 
the benefit of your experience in printing, to the end that 
we may turn out a better job. We are enclosing a stamped, 
addressed envelope for your reply. Have written the ink- 
makers about the matter and asked them to look over the 
ink and tell us if that is where the trouble is.” 

Answer.— The appearance of the impression would 
indicate that the black or filled-up lines are higher than 
those adjacent, which print legibly. The fault is, therefore, 
in the slugs and make-ready. The make-ready is incom- 
plete, as all the leaders punch the stock. We suggest that 
you have all bad lines reset, and before putting the slugs 
in the form measure theni with a micrometer. They should 
not be over .918 of an inch in height. Use a hard tympan 
for a form of this character. It will, of course, take more 


time to make it ready than if a soft tympan was used, but 
the print will be sharper and the slugs will last longer. 
The rollers should be fairly hard and without gashes or 
cracks. The ink must be stiff so as not to spread unduly 
with the heavy impression. The pressboard or metal sheet 
should be placed just beneath the top sheet; this gives the 
greatest firmness to the tympan, and in combination with 
a careful make-ready, will diminish the wear on the slugs. 


Used Too Much Ink. 


(1649) Submits a gummed label, 5 by 9% inches in 
size, printed in red ink. Part of the form is type and brass 
rule, a small part being a solid plate. Evidently the labels 
were printed four-up. The writer, who signs “ Young 
Pressman,” states: “I made a job ready, of which I 
enclose sample section. The plate and the type were 
printed together. I mixed the ink with cornstarch so as 
not to let the sheets offset, but after a few impressions the 
plate would show light, while the type had the right amount 
of ink. To make the plate take enough ink, I had to run 
quite a good deal of color; then the type had too much ink. 
I was at a loss to know what to do. Can you give me any 
remedy for this, and also how to mix ink so as to cover the 
plate well and not have too much ink on the type? ” 

Answer.— If you had used the proper grade of ink you 
would not need to add cornstarch to prevent offsetting. 
Our suggestions are: (1) Submit a sample of stock with 
impression of the form to your dealer and secure a suitable 
ink. (2) Use all the form rollers possible. (3) Use a 
hard tympan, which will enable you to carry more impres- 
sion for the solid plate and yet give sufficient pressure for 
the type and rules. (4) As the work is printed, lay out 
the sheets on racks in small lots. The slight amount of off- 
setting will cause little or no harm on gummed labels. 


Setting the Cylinder on Bed Bearers. 

(1648) “I desire some help in setting the impression 
on a — two-revolution. Having set the cylinder so 
as to ride firmly on the bearers, and then placing a full 
form on the press, I discover that during the impression 
the cylinder does not ride the bearers at all. I should think 
the cylinder would remain in firm contact during the 
impression of a form as well as without it. Please tell me 
whether it is necessary for the impression to be strong 
enough to lift the cylinder that much. The impression on 
the stock is just right and it is not too heavy.” 

Answer.— It is possible that the reason the cylinder 
bearers rise from the bed bearers with a heavy form is 
on account of wear of cylinder journals and shaft. This 
wear takes place slowly, but it is continuous. A new press 
may run a year before such a condition prevails, and if 
light forms are run more than heavy forms a much longer 
time will elapse before sufficient wear will occur to require 











compensating for by the adjustment of the cylinder. All 
presses are subject to wear. We suggest that you again 
place a heavy form on the press and put just enough pack- 
ing on to bring the tympan about one manila above the 
cylinder bearers. Place two strips of French folio on the 
bed bearers and turn the cylinder until it is taking impres- 
sion. Try drawing out the strips. If they can be with- 
drawn, the next step is to get the bed back to the rear of 
the press and remove one sheet of tympan. Then bring 
your cylinder down a trifle and repeat test. When the 
cylinder is finally brought down so the bearers are in actual 
contact while printing a heavy form, you will find that you 
are carrying relatively less tympan than now, and you 
should also find that there will be no slurring on the ends 
of pages. 














Slurring of Imprinted Line. 

(1652) Submits two lithographed letter-heads on which 
the name of a bank is imprinted on a platen press. On one 
sheet the line shows a strong slur, while on the other sheet 
it prints perfectly. The printer writes: ‘“ The enclosed 
sheets, printed on two different presses, show the trouble 
we are having. The one that slurs was printed on a 
press, on which just recently two rollers jumped out into 
the impression. On this press a light form will slur. I 
leveled up the impression, but it still slurs. In printing the 
lines, we found it necessary to lift the form and put it on 
another press, where it prints all right, as the other impres- 
sion enclosed will show. The typewriter part of the form 
was run on the press without slurring, but the black would 
slur. Please suggest a remedy.” 

Answer.— The impression on the slurred form shows it 
to be too heavy at the top. This may account for the slur- 
ring. After printing a heavy typewritten-letter form on the 
press, the platen should have been leveled up, especially if 
there were any alterations of the impression screws for the 
heavy form, which seems probable. We suggest that you 
use about four sheets of print and a top sheet and level up 
the impression, then lock up the imprint lines with bearers 
and make the form ready. Be certain the form is not 
sprung. It should not slur. It would also be advisable to 
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increase the stress of the roller-carriage springs, as they 
will have a tendency to remain in firm contact with the 
type-form. 


THEIR EYES ARE ON US. 


From the Straits Settlements we have evidence of how 
closely movements of our Government are watched in the 
East. THE INLAND PRINTER received a communication 
dated August 12 from the house of Periera & Co., of Singa- 
pore. At the foot of the letter-head there was an item 
reprinted from the Straits Times of August 4 last. The 
manner in which the house brings the matter to the atten- 
tion of its correspondents shows a desire to embrace any 
business opportunity to not’ only keep affairs moving, but 
to expand. 

Under the heading “ The War— Press Opinion with 
Regard to Business in the Middle East,” this quotation 
follows: 

“The registration of ships of other nationality by the 
United States means that the great nation of the West 
does not intend to be a passive spectator. This move will 
enable her to take the bulk of the world’s sea-borne trade 
under her protection. Locally this may have an enormous 
remedial effect. Before very long a big trade may 
be organized and it may be the salvation of our industries.” 

So far as the United States is concerned, here is a voice 
from one section of the British Empire imploring Ameri- 
cans to go down in the sea in ships and do business. It is 
hardly necessary to state that Periera & Co. are anxious 
to get in touch with American manufacturers and dealers. 





A SUFFICIENT REASON. 

“ Rudolph,” said the judge, not unkindly, “ here you are 
again charged with drunkenness. What have you to say? ” 

“ Judge,” began the Teuton, “I tell you, I vas painting 
a house in de nord side by a home where der vas a French 
poodle dog. Den a lady comes in and says to dat poodle: 
‘Come here, Bismarck.’ Den I ” 

“Discharged!” roared the judge.—Buffalo Commercial. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. Replies can not be made by mail. 


A Misconception of Grammar. 


J. E. J., Riverside, Washington, writes: “I have had a 
little discussion as to the grammatical correctness of the 
sentence, ‘ Many thousands of dollars of damage have been 
done by this disease.’ It seems to me that ‘ thousands’ is 
the simple subject, and is modified by the phrases ‘of 
dollars’ and ‘of damage,’ and is itself, of course, plural, 
therefore taking the plural verb. My opponent maintained 
that it was ‘damage’ that was done, but I fail to see the 
discretion of using the phrase ‘ of damage’ as the subject 
of the verb.” 

Answer.— The sentence is clearly a statement that dam- 
age has been done, not that thousands have been done. 
“ Damage ” is the grammatical subject, and “ many thou- 
sands of dollars of damage ” is the logical subject. Making 
“ thousands ” the subject, and the verb plural to agree with 
it, simply kills the sense of the sentence, which is as if it 
were written, “ Damage that will cost many thousands of 
dollars has been done,” or “ Damage has been done that 
represents a loss of many thousands of dollars.” We can 
not afford to let hasty notions of grammatical construction 
overrule the true sense of our expression. Words that actu- 
ally express that sense unmistakably are correct whether 
they accord with puristic notions of systematic grammar or 
not. But as a matter of fact the use of the plural verb in 
our sentence is as ungrammatical as anything could be. It 
is just as clear that “ damage ” is the subject of the verb as 
if we said, “ Great damage has been done,” the qualifica- 
tion of damage being simply expressed by the use of more 
words, and more definitely. All the words that precede 
“damage ” form together merely an adjunct to that word, 
in the function of a single adjective, and no word among 
them is reasonably suggestive of acceptation as the subject 
of the verb. The verb and its nominative must together 
express something sensible in relation to the rest of the 
sentence, which is not even suggested by reading here that 
thousands have been done. We repeat, and wish to make it 
very emphatic, that the only possible intention of the sen- 
tence is that damage has been done. Our correspondent’s 
misconception probably results from overexertion for strict 
application of a rule of syntax as stated by some gramma- 
rians, which rule is correctly applicable in some cases and 
not in others. On looking for example in Goold Brown’s 
“Grammar of English Grammars,” nothing exactly like 
our sentence was found among his collection of erroneous 
sentences from various authors, but the fact was empha- 
sized that similar confusion of numbers is much more com- 
mon than it should be, though the commonest error seems 
to be the converse of that made by our correspondent, and 
to be like that shown in a newspaper heading noticed at the 
moment, “‘ Heavy decrease in bank clearings reflect slack- 
ening of business operations.” Goold Brown has sixty 


large pages about the syntax of verbs, and errors as to 
number, like that we are considering, occupy a large num- 
ber of them. Much of what he says is mere faultfinding 
without much value, but the real teaching is generally very 
good. Brown and all good grammarians confirm substan- 
tially what is here said as to the syntax of the disputed 
sentence of our letter. If a man finds in any grammar- 
book a statement that truly supports the notion that “ thou- 
sands ” is the subject in that sentence, he may rest assured 
that the book is not a good one to accept as undoubted 
authority. In fact, it is doubtful whether any such book 
has ever been made on any subject. 


More Questions as to Number. 


J. F. W., Westfield, Massachusetts, sends this: “I 
should like to have your opinion on a few questions over 
which I find myself at odds with a man of broad educa- 
tion. The Springfield Republican contained this in an 
editorial: ‘There are no end of projects awaiting their 
[the Council’s] disposal.’ It had been criticizing their 
spending so much time on unimportant matters, and then 
it went on to say ‘There are no end of,’ etc. The expres- 
sion is colloquial, I admit, but the question was not on that 
point. My friend contended that there is no authority for 
the plural verb. I maintained that it is correct, just as one 
might say, in answer to the question, ‘Were there many 
people there?’ ‘ There were no end of people.’ Compare 
‘ There were a lot of people.’ A bank in Springfield had a 
large sign painted, reading ‘The Third National Bank are 
to build here.’ My friend ridiculed it. I contended that 
while ‘is’ might be better, still he had no right to ridicule 
‘are’ as wrong; that they simply happened to think of 
themselves as plural when they wrote the copy for the sign, 
and that they had a perfect right to do so. ‘ The contents 
of this package is made up of,’ ete., my friend claims 
is wrong. Of course it is simply a question of whether 
‘contents ’ can be used as a singular noun. I claimed that 
the ‘contents’ of a bottle or of a package of cereal, for 
instance, is singular and not plural.” 

Answer.—I do not know of any definite authorization 
in books for the plural verb in “there are no end of 
projects,” as the grammarians generally seem to ignore 
such colloquialisms. But it is supported by the authority 
of common sense and of usage, so far as such expressions 
may be called matters of usage. The thought in such a 
case is undoubtedly of the projects, and the “ no end of ” is 
merely a substitute for “many.” A speaker or writer in 
uSing the expression must intend “ projects ” as the nom- 
inative of his sentence, and with this plural subject he 
should use a plural verb. A singular verb would be wrong, 
as it would treat an adventitious adjunct as the principal 
naming word. “ No end of” is one of the exaggerated or 
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hyperbolic substitutions for plain idiomatic locution that are 
so common in our vernacular, and which utterly disregard 
all regimen of grammatical accidents, sometimes happen- 
ing to accord with syntactical rules, but becoming fash- 
ionable whether they properly fit grammatically or not. 
Greenough and Whittredge, in “ Words and their Ways in 
English Speech,” have an interesting chapter on “ Hyber- 
bole and Exaggeration,” which would better illustrate and 
elucidate my intention if perused in full, but from which I 
‘can quote only this: “ Exaggeration is often regarded as 
an abuse of language, and so, indeed, it may become if it is 
recklessly indulged in. But it is a natural and ineradicable 
tendency of human speech, and has played its part in the 
development of our vocabulary. ... There is nothing 
‘modern’ about these tendencies. . . . This hyperbole is 
occasionally seen in other connections, as ‘ extravagantly 
fond,’ ‘ passionately fond,’ and the like. Sometimes it 
crésses itself with courteous tendencies, stealing the livery 
of the devil to serve heaven in. Thus one may hear, in 
sober utterance, monstrosities like ‘ Thanks, awfully!’ and 
‘Awfully good of you!’ In the same dialect the hyperbolic 
‘infinite’ and ‘ infinitely’ have been replaced by ‘no end,’ 
thus giving the somewhat ludicrous ‘ Thanks, no end!’ and 
other exaggerated expressions which embody this jocular 
substitutionary form.” While I am not strongly inclined to 
attempt anything like a reformation of the ineradicable 
tendency, I most emphatically assert that it would be 
absurd to allow the substitutionary form to supply a facti- 
tious singular subject in place of the actual plural subject, 
“ projects.” The other questions are amenable to very 
similar reasoning, and my decision in each case, as to other 
persons’ expression, would be in favor of leaving the per- 
sons perfectly free to use what words they choose. The 
“bank ” in the building case, for instance, evidently means 
the people, and the plural verb notes this fact correctly. 
“Contents” is essentially a plural word, and strictly 


demands a plural verb; but when the thing contained is - 


one body, like fluid in a bottle, it is at least not very repre- 
hensible to say “ contents is.” 


Written tor THE INLAND PRINTER. 


“NEWSPAPER DAY” IN CALIFORNIA. 


BY L. M. EDHOLM. 


HE sending of special-feature newspapers 
to Easterners was so successful in adver- 
tising the resources and opportunities of 
San Diego that Judge Thomas J. Hayes 
‘of that city suggested a ‘“‘ Newspaper 
Day” for the whole State of California. 
The day has been officially set for Octo- 
ber 1. In commenting on the scheme, 

Judge Hayes said: ‘‘ The state-wide newspaper day in 

California, October 1, is going to be a marvelous success 

in producing results. In San Diego we first tried post- 

card day with some success and then newspaper day with 
marvelous success. In a single day 50,000 copies of San 

Diego papers were sent to all parts of the United States 

and Europe. The cost of mailing a newspaper is only a 

trifle more than that of mailing a post-card, and for the 

purpose of conveying information a newspaper is worth 

more than one hundred postal cards. . 

“People coming to the two great expositions will want 
information in regard to all parts of the State. For the 
distribution of general information pertaining to a local- 
ity there is nothing equal to a good newspaper published 
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in that locality. It goes into detailed explanation of what 
people looking for new locations desire to know. 

“The slogan should be, ‘ See California in 1915! See 
every part of the State; see the two great Expositions at 
San Francisco and San Diego; see the Santa Clara and 
San Joaquin Valleys; see the Big Trees, take a ride on 
the great Pacific Ocean, which will soon be a big Ocean 
of Commerce.’ 

“ The varied resources of the State will be made known 
to people in all parts of the world through the million or 
more newspapers that will be mailed to them on that day 
from California by their personal friends. 

“People will read and reread these papers, then pass 
them around. They will be read at every fireside and by 
every member of the family. They will be commented on 
by eastern newspapers. In this way these million or more 
newspapers will be read by ten million or more people, 
enlightening them as to the two great expositions in Cali- 
fornia and the advantages of living in the State. 

“The cost of sending one million newspapers will be 
at least $50,000, but it is divided among the people of the 
State. If each one does his or her part it will cost them 
a nickel each and will be a great pleasure instead of a 
burden. Going from one friend to another, it has a per- 
sonal touch, an individuality. It acts as a personal letter. 
It has been tried out and the effect is magical.” 

Every city and State is falling in line and taking up 
this matter, and it is expected that more than a million 
copies will actually be distributed on October 1, the State- 
wide Newspaper Day.” 


A CEDAR WAXWING’S NEST. 
From Historical Collection of H. W. Fay, De Kalb, Illinois. 





RUSSET AND GOLD. 


By Max Gundlach, Palette and Chisel Club, Chicago. 
A reproduction of one of eight paintings presented to The Henry O. Shepard 
School, Fillmore and Mozart streets, Chicago, by The 
Henry O. Shepard Company. 
Engraved by Wells & Company, Chicago. 
Printed by The Henry O. Shepard Company, Chicago. 
Process inks by Chas. Encu Johnson & Co. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject, we do not necessarily indorse the 








Anonymous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will please give their names—not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 


STEREOTYPING IN EGYPT. 


To the Editor: SOUTH SHIELDS, ENG., Aug. 13, 1914. 

I notice in your issue of August, 1914, page 753, your 
correspondent, Arthur Garrels, states that neither in news- 
paper nor jobbing offices is the stereotyping method em- 
ployed in Egypt. 

I beg to draw attention to the fact that in 1906 the 
proprietors of the Al-Mokattam purchased from us a rotary 
stereotype web printing and folding machine, with full 
stereotyping plant, for printing their newspapers. 

These machines are worked entirely by natives of 
Egypt, and the papers produced consist of four, six and 
eight pages. 

These machines were made by this company under the 
patents of R. C. Annand, our managing director. 

W. M. ANNAND, Director, 
The Northern Press & Engineering Co., Ltd. 


SOME PLAIN FACTS ABOUT PUNCTUATION. 


To the Editor: BROOKLYN, N. Y., September 1, 1914. 

I was very much interested in the article in your August 
number, entitled “ Some Plain Facts About Punctuation,” 
by the scholarly Mr. Teall. 

What he says about the carelessness and ignorance of 
those who write for the press is very true. In speaking, 
people punctuate unconsciously; in writing, they seem 
unconscious of the fact that such a thing as punctuation 
exists at all. 

Mr. Teall’s opinion as to the correctness of putting a 
comma before a conjunction may be open to question for 
the reason that a conjunction joins the two words together, 
while a comma separates words. Can a thing which is 
joined be separated? I merely ask the question without 
pretending to decide the matter. 

Modern usage seems to favor the elimination of much 
that was formerly thought indispensable, such as italics, 
accents, and punctuation-marks. (I put that comma in 
this time.) The theory seems to be that an educated reader 
can supply them for himself, while an ignorant person 
would not understand them anyway; though this theory 
is used as an excuse for much careless work, and is dan- 
gerous if it is carried too far. 

Unfortunately punctuation, capitalization, and the use 
of hyphens (both in dividing and compounding words) 
can be agreed upon by no two people. Every one is a law 
unto himself. The result of this variance may seem trivial 
until we come to calculate the amount of lost time that is 
caused in the printing business by it. Printing is the sixth 
largest industry in the United States, and I venture to 
say, without fear of contradiction, that no other industry 


in the country suffers such an enormous waste through 
lost time as does printing, just on account of the differences 
of opinion existing between editors, proofreaders and com- 
positors. It is high time that the efficiency expert looked 
into this matter. I believe it would surprise him. 

In the old hand-set days the compositors had to make 
corrections in their own time, but now the office has to pay 
for them. In most offices one of two extremes is the rule 
(there seems no middle course): Either the work is printed 
bristling with errors, due to “railroading” it; or the 
machines are kept busy on petty corrections of violation 
of so-called “ style” that form an intolerable nuisance and 
increase the expense of composition at least thirty-three 
and one-third per cent. Dc not suppose from this state- 
ment that I have any ill will toward proofreaders as a 
class. I have been both copyholder and proofreader, and 
it is a thankless task as a rule, for you get more blame for 
failing to see one error than you get credit for correcting 
the ninety and nine. But, and I ask it in all kindness and 
much, very much, seriousness, why does the average proof- 
reader quibble so constantly over matters of little or no 
moment? Why does he try so persistently to manufacture 
errors where none really exist? Why does he not realize 
that his own interests and those of his employer are best 
served by using common sense and judgment in his cor- 
rections, remembering that, while his work should be cor- 
rect, there is not one person in a hundred. thousand, outside 
of a printing-office, who, in reading the finished work, will 
know or care an iota about style. Of course, in all the best 
offices the copy is carefully edited before it goes to the 
machines, but in the average office this is thought too 
expensive — an error, to be sure, but one that persists. 

Now, all this is simply an introduction to the important 
part of my letter. Having pointed out an evil, I must 
naturally be asked for a remedy. I think there is a rem- 
edy, and a far-reaching one, that could and ought to be 
employed. I think we will all agree that the dictionaries 
are rather confusing. Some of the later ones are a study 
in themselves, and a study of what? Very largely a study 
of “how not to do it”; veritable Circumlocution Offices 
when it comes to divisions and compounds: ‘“ Who can 
decide where all pretend to know.” 

There is the Spanish Academy, and, I think, the French 
Chamber of Deputies, to decide questions governing the 
languages of those countries. Can we not follow their 
example? With the large influx of foreigners coming to 
our shores continually, it is going to be increasingly diffi- 
cult to keep our language to any kind of a standard. It is 
a trend (if you will pardon the word) of modern times to 
classify and standardize everything else — why not lan- 
guage? To be sure, a living language must grow, but it 
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should be trained, rather than allowed to grow up in a 
haphazard fashion, destroying all that is best of the parent 
stock. I think it would be possible for Congress to appoint 
a board, consisting of acknowledged scholars (minus spell- 
ing reformers), who could classify compound words, cap- 
italization, pronunciation, etc., and that it would be a 
great advantage to the country at large. The expense 
need not be prohibitive, as many of these men would serve 
for the honor attaching to the position. I am aware that 
their rulings could not be enforced, but I believe that a 
majority would accept them and, at any rate, some kind 
of a standard is better than none at all. If Mr. Teall, Mr. 
Vizetelly, and a few others of like attainments would con- 
sider what I have suggested in what, I can assure you, is 
a very humble spirit, I think it would not only be a boon 
to the printing business, but would make for higher, better 
and sounder scholarship. JOSEPH C. WHITE. 


Compiled for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 
BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

SHEFFIELD bookbinders and machine-rulers have secured 
an advance of 1 shilling per week in their wages. 

A MAKER of inks is announcing to his customers that all 
consignments of his inks seized or destroyed by the enemy 
will be replaced free of charge. 

THE printers of Greenock, Scotland, have obtained an 
increase of 2 shillings (4814 cents) per week in wages; the 
rate is now 38 shillings ($9.24), the same as in Glasgow. 

THE government has commandeered the available sup- 
plies of lead and antimony, and consequently printers’ 
metals have gone up in price twenty-five to fifty per cent. 

THE newspapers all over the country have reduced their 
sizes since the beginning of the war, the circulations being 
so large that the biggest stocks of paper would soon be 
exhausted. 

ACCORDING to government reports, the English type- 
foundries’ exports of type in 1913 reached the value of 


£89,729 ($436,532), as against £77,161 in 1912 and £61,751 
in 1909. Among this country’s best customers are the 
British East Indies, the Argentine Republic, Canada and 
France. 

To GET out the desired supply of the new 1-pound notes, 
Messrs. Waterlow Brothers and Layton, Limited, London, 
worked continuously day and night. Forty machines 
turned them out at the rate of about half-million an hour. 
They are printed on postage-stamp paper, which was the 
only paper of which the government had enough on hand. 

A CORRESPONDENT in the Glasgow Herald says: “ Might 
I, in a moment of irritation, suggest that wealth awaits the 
newspaper which first classifies its war reports for the con- 
venience of readers. I suggest as headings: Official Re- 
ports, Creditable Reports, Doubtful Reports, Rumors, 
Lies, Lies, Obvious Lies, which we print with 
all reserve.” Amen! 

THIS year is the tercentenary of the publication of the 
Laird of Merchiston, John Napier’s work on logarithms, 
which is the first book in which these invaluable aids in 
calculation were mentioned. Napier’s fame as their inven- 
tor is challenged by the claims made for Jost Burgi, a 
Swiss mathematician. The book of the latter did not 
appear until 1620, and was minus the key to his logarithm 
tables, which was discovered in a manuscript in the city 
library of Danzig (Germany), in 1856, and published the 
same year. 

THE members of the Federation of Master Printers and 
Allied Trades who took a trip to Leipsic in July, to 
visit the international graphic arts exposition, upon their 
return spoke in high praise of their delightful experiences. 
The program of the tour was a very interesting and varied 
one, and the visitors were received with hospitality on all 
sides. In addition to the exposition they visited many 
large establishments connected with the graphic arts, such 
as Karl Krause’s machinery works, the Schelter & Giesecke 
typefoundry, the printing and lithographing works of 
Oskar Brandstetter and the Enders bookbinding shops at 
Leipsic, and while in Berlin they were taken through the 
Government Printing Office. They were much impressed 
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yy the thorough organization in all branches of the German 
printing trade. One most enjoyable feature was a trip on 
a Zeppelin air-ship. The English printers thought so well 
of the exposition that they spread the advice among their 
fellow craftsmen not to miss visiting it. It is therefore 
much to be regretted that the great international quarrel 
prevented the advice being acted on. 


A FIRM of London printers recently asked for the 
appointment of an arbitrator to determine matters in dis- 
pute with some of: its girl employees, which had led to the 
stopping of work and a sympathetic strike in another 
department. The employees’ union concurred in the re- 
quest, and Sir Ernest Hatch, Bart., was appointed to act 
in the desired capacity. After hearing all parties and hav- 
ing visited the works of the firm, he decided that the 
employees were justified in considering that the request to 
work two machines was unreasonable, but that they were 
wrong in refusing to try the proposed new method. Sir 
Hatch also decided that all the employees should be rein- 
stated under the conditions existing prior to the dispute. 


GERMANY. 


THE F. A. Lattmann printing-house at Goslar-am-Harz, 
which, ten years ago, celebrated its third century of exist- 
ence, recently built a new addition to its plant, to take 
,care of the increased demand for its playing-cards, which 
are a leading specialty of this concern. 


It is reported that a preacher at Algringen, Loraine, 
Herr Hanstein, has invented a new typesetting machine 
which is much simpler and costs eighty per cent less than 
the present machines. The report gives us details as to the 
principles and construction of the new device. 


ON July 1 was begun the publication, at Berlin, of a 
daily literary journal, entitled Deutsche Bibliographie. 
{ts prospectus announced a continuous list of all newly 
issued books, with short descriptions of their contents; also 
announcement of works about to be published. In addition 
‘here will be reprints of noteworthy critiques appearing in 
prominent journals and magazines, notes regarding rare 


books and manuscripts, and reports of 
the doings of scientific societies and 
institutes. 
THE daily papers, about the first of 
September, published a report, which 
very probably is untrue, that incensed 
Germans set fire to and destroyed the 
pavilions at the Leipsic international 
graphic arts exposition which were 
erected by France, Russia and En- 
gland to house the exhibits of these 
countries. The commissioners in 
charge of these pavilions had already 
closed them and taken down their na- 
tional flags on August 2, because of 
the political situation. 
THE Royal Library at Munich has 
for some years been making a collec- 
tion of photographic reproductions of 
old manuscripts — complete works as 
well as parts of such and single sheets. 
It is intended to serve the sciences 
which have to do with manuscripts. The photographs are 
partly copies of originals in the Royal Library and partly 
copies of originals in other institutions, both domestic and 
foreign. This central depository accepts all such photo- 
graphs which have served their purpose in other hands and 
which lie unused in the files of savants, whose heirs gen- 
erally throw them away. As soon as the size of the collec- 
tion warrants, a catalogue will be gotten out. Donations 
(and also loans) are therefore welcomed. 


INDIA. 


CRAFTSMEN in civilized countries will be surprised to 
note that in India there are no associations or unions 
among printers, compositors, publishers or typefounders. 
There are about three thousand printing-presses in India, 
but of these but few are in the hands of progressive people. 


INDIA’s oldest newspaper, the Bombay Gazette, is now 
no more and the company publishing it has gone into liqui- 
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dation. Every attempt was made to continue issuing the 
paper, but the supporters did not care to increase the great 
deficit it had been running under for some time. The 
Bombay public keenly feel the want of good daily papers, 
as there are now only three English dailies for a popula- 
tion of one million people. 

THE Hon. Rai Bahadur Ganga Prasad Warma, who was 
a vernacular journalist and editor of Advocate and Hindu- 
stani of Lucknow (both of which he founded), died recently 
at the Indian Club, of Naini Tal, aged fifty. He had for 
years been one of the notables of Lucknow and a prominent 
figure among non-official members of the provincial legisla- 
tive council. As a mark of respect to his memory the 
courts, public offices and markets were closed the day of 
his obsequies. He was a profound journalist and a keen 
politician, as well as a stanch supporter of Indian manu- 
factures. He took a great interest in the library movement 
(which is still in its infancy) and to assist it gave his 
library to the public. He was a fellow of the Allahbad Uni- 
versity and demonstrated much interest in educational 
matters. For twenty-seven years he was a member of the 
Lucknow municipal board and at his death was its senior 
vice-chairman. He was also an energetic member for sev- 
eral terms of the United Provinces Council. 


-~ 


SPAIN. 


THE paper-mills at Almeria make large use of esparto 
grass in the manufacture of paper, turning out weekly over 
1,500 tons of esparto paper, two-thirds of which is intended 
for writing and printing. Spanish and African esparto 
grass is used, of which the former is found to be five per 
cent more productive than the latter. Large quantities of 
Algerian esparto are exported to England and Scotland. 


EGYPT. 


FrRoM English sources it is announced that the German 
newspaper Aegyptische Nachrichten, which has been in 
circulation in Cairo for eight years, has been suppressed 
for publishing sensational news of alleged German war 
victories. 
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MENU BROCHURE FOR MARSHALL FIELD & CO. 
DESIGNED BY CARL SCHEFFLER. 

Whatever the great house of Marshall Field & Co. 
accepts receives a certification of excellence. Selective 
taste is one of the first requisites in merchandising, and 
in this quality the great Field concern has for years been 
regarded as a dictator. 

The new Men’s Grill Room in the Field establishment 
is both beautiful and unique in its furnishings, and as com- 
pleteness in all design is always the artistic aim, the menu 
brochure was designed to match the furnishings. The seats 
and other upholstery of the grill-room being in a brown- 
bronze leather, the cover of the menu brochure also is in 
brown-bronze leather, embossed in blank for lettering and 
decorations. The menu pages are printed on a light-brown 
antique stock in black and brown ink, the decorations com- 
bining strength and beauty. Any attempt to reproduce 
these fine examples of decorative printing would be inade- 
quate, but from the upper panels of the various pages we 
are able to reproduce, by special permission, so much of Mr. 
Scheffier’s work as will in some degree indicate to our 
readers the quality of the completed production. 

Carl Scheffler is responsible for the entire designing of 

the grill-book, and as the cover-design on the present num- 
ber of THE INLAND PRINTER is also his work, we are grati- 
fied to bring these evidences of his genius together. 
‘Mr. Scheffler, as with all men who have won distinction 
in the arts, always had predilections toward drawing and 
designing. His early work was in the finer mechanics, in 
which he acquired an appreciation of mass and form, ind 
this appreciation, being brought into his work and early 
studies in art, was developed later in the ateliers of Paris 
and Munich. Since his return to America a number of 
years ago, Mr. Scheffler has simply unfolded far-reaching 
and profound conceptions, and is one of the busiest men 
in the profession, as he is intensely practical and sees his 
work from the angle of the man who wants particular 
effects in the way he wants them. The tractability of Mr. 
Scheffler comes from his ability to put himself in the other 
fellow’s place and lend his aid in coéperating with the con- 
ditions that the customer finds himself obliged to meet. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE LITERATURE OF TYPOGRAPHY. 
XXI.— GERMANY, THE NETHERLANDS AND SWITZERLAND. 


BY HENRY LEWIS BULLEN. 


HOSE who would study the literature of 
printing in Germany will find few books 
on the subject written in English. De Vin- 
ne’s invaluable “Invention of Printing” 
is mainly devoted to the invention down 
to the end of the activities of Guten- 
berg, Fust and Schoeffer. In addition it 
has very interesting short chapters on 

‘ Alleged Inventors of Printing,” “ The Spread of Print- 
ng” and “The Tools of the Early Printers.” At the 
hreshold of the history of printing we find a number of 
‘onflicting claims of priority of invention. De Vinne sum- 
marizes these claims, but his conclusions, while they are 
hose more commonly held, are by no means unchallenged. 
All the claimants appear to have been disposed of except 
Gutenberg of Mainz, Coster of Haarlem, Mentel of Stras- 
burg and Pfister of Bamberg. The rival claims of the 
hree Germans are set forth in “ The Oldest Type-Printed 
Book in Existence: a disquisition on the relative antiquity 
f the Pfister and Mazarin Bibles and the ‘65-line A’ 
Catholicon, prefaced by a brief history of the Invention 
f Printing,” by George Washington Moon, London, 1901, 
ito, 47 pages with facsimiles, worth about $3. Mr. Moon 
oroves to his own satisfa:tion that Mentel was the first 
printer. While the consensus outside of Holland awards 
the honor of the invention to Gutenberg, no one has 
iequired authority sufficient to definitely decide between 
the partisans of Coster and of Gutenberg. Never was a 
matter of such importance involved in so much obscurity 
and never has a controversy been so much disgraced by 
forgeries, falsifications of records and lying fables. These 
unhappily read more interestingly than the involved facts, 
and they have therefore been reprinted thousands of times 
by editors and authors whose aim is to tell a readable story 
rather than an instructive one. 

The leading authority in behalf of Gutenberg is A. Van 
der Linde, himself a native of Holland, whose “ Guten- 
berg: Geschichte und Erdichtung aus den Quellen nach- 
gewiesen,” Stuttgart, 1878, is in general accord with 
De Vinne’s history (1876). De Vinne acknowledges his 
indebtedness to Linde’s pamphlet, “ Gutenberg,” The 
Hague, 1870, 70 pages, and Linde’s “ Die Haarlemsche 
Costerlegende wetenschappelijk onderzocht,” The Hague, 
1870, 8vo, 352 pages, translated in 1871 by J. H. Hessels 
with the title, “The Haarlem Legend of the Invention of 
Printing by Lourens Janszoon Coster critically examined, 
translated from the Dutch, with an introduction and a 
classified list of the Costerian Incunabula,” London, 1871, 
8vo, 196 pages, worth about $3. The publication of this 
work in Holland created a bitter feeling, which made it 
advisable for Dr. Linde to expatriate himself. His “ Guten- 
berg” published in Stuttgart in 1878 was a sequel to his 
“ Costerlegende,” and in 1886 he published his magnifi- 
cent three-volume history of the invention of printing, 
“ Geschichte der Erfindung der Buchdruckkunst,” Berlin, 
large 4to, illustrated, 110% pages, which is authoritative 
for the partisans of Gutenberg. A very curious develop- 
ment resulted from Dr. Hessels’ employment as trans- 
lator of Linde’s “ Costerlegende.” When that translation 
appeared, a leading English authority wrote: ‘“ This book 
will hand Dr. Linde’s name down to posterity, and render 
impossible any future credence in that ‘ Haarlem legend ’ 
which has for three centuries obtained such credit.” When 


Linde’s “ Gutenberg ” appeared, Dr. Hessels was requested 
to review it for the Printing Times and Lithographer. As 
a translator, Dr. Hessels had no great interest in the sub- 
ject itself, but after reading Linde’s “ Gutenberg ” he began 
to doubt Linde’s conclusions, and he then entered upon the 
study of the relative claims made for Gutenberg and Cos- 
ter, with the result that he is to-day the foremost cham- 
pion of Coster. His first work on the subject is “ Gutenberg: 
was he the Inventor of Printing? an historical investiga- 
tion embodying a criticism of Dr. Van der Linde’s Guten- 
berg,” by J. H. Hessels, London, 1882, 8vo, 223 pages, 
worth about $3.50. Further researches made by Dr. Hes- 
sels were disclosed in his “ Haarlem the Birthplace of 
Printing, not Mentz,” London, 1887, 8vo, 85 pages, about 
$2.50. Dr. Hessels returns to the subject in a series of 
papers on “ The so-called Gutenberg Documents” in The 
Library (London, 1913), which, while they may not estab- 
lish the priority of Coster, conclusively demonstrate the 
weakness of the evidences upon which the Gutenberg 
claims are based. They eliminate the fables and forgeries 
with which injudicious partisans have sought to clinch the 
claims for Gutenberg. No one is warranted in arriving at 
any definite conclusions who has not read the three works 
on this subject which Dr. Hessels has given to English- 
speaking people as translator and author. 

The earliest printed reference to Gutenberg is in “ Die 
Cronica van der hilliger Stat van Coellen” (Cologne 
Chronicle), printed in Cologne in the year 1499, a copy 
of which is in the Typographical Library and Museum. 
On the folios 311 and 312, under the heading “ Van der 
boychdrucker Kunst ” (Of the Printing Art), it is recorded, 
according to Dr. Hessels’ translation, that: 

“This highly valuable art was discovered first of all in Germany, 
at Mentz on the Rhine. And it is a great honor to the German nation 
that such ingenious men are found among them. And it took place 
about the year of our Lord 1440, and from this time until the year 
1450, the art, and what is connected with it, was being investigated. 
And in the year of our Lord 1450 it was a golden year (jubilee), and 
they began to print, and the first book they printed was the Bible in 
Latin; it was printed in a large letter, resembling the letter with 
which at present missals are printed. Although the art (as has been 
said) was discovered at Mentz, in the manner as it is now generally 
used, yet the first prefiguration (die erste vurbyldung) was found in 
Holland (the Netherlands), in the Donatuses, which were printed there 
before that time. And from these Donatuses the beginning of the said 
art was taken, and it was invented in a manner much more masterly 
and subtile than this, and became more and more ingenious. One 
named Omnibonus, wrote in a preface to the book called Quinctilianus, 
and in some other books too, that a Walloon from France, named 
Nicol. Jenson, discovered first of all this masterly art; but that is 
untrue, for there are those still alive who testify that books were 
printed at Venice before Nicol. Jenson came there and began to cut 
and make letters. But the first inventor of printing was a citizen of 
Mentz, born at Strasburg, and named Junker Johan Gutenberg. From 
Mentz the art was introduced first of all into Cologne, then into 
Strasburg, and afterward into Venice. The origin and progress of 
thie art was told me verbally by the honorable master Ulrich Zell, of 
Hanau, still printer at Cologne, anno 1499, and by whom the said art 
came to Cologne.” 


This chronicle we see gives credit to Holland for the 
invention of an inferior kind of printing, generally sup- 
posed to be block printing, but probably including printing 
from movable wooden types. After this chronicle Guten- 
berg is mentioned frequently and the claim of Holland was 
seemingly forgotten:until revived by Dierick Coornhert in 
his preface to his translation of “ Officia Ciceronis,”’ Haar- 
lem, 1561. Coornhert was a scholarly printer, who was 
also distinguished as the reformer of the Dutch language 
and as a statesman. The name of Coster, however, was 
unknown to fame until 1588, when Hadrian Junius first 
mentions him as the inventor of printing in his history 
entitled “ Batavia,” printed in Antwerp by the Plantin 
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Press. Both books (Coornhert’s and Junius’) are in the 
Typographic Library and Museum, which strives to acquire 
such books as will afford first-hand information to students. 

Holland has given Coster many and splendid posthu- 
mous honors. His statues adorn the larger cities, many 
medals have been struck in his honor, scores of books defend 
his claims, his centennials are celebrated nationally on a 
great scale, and no name among the Hollanders ranks 
higher than that of Lawrence Johnson, the coster (or care- 
taker), who so far as printing is concerned is probably 
a myth, while on the other hand the narrative of the 
“ Cologne Chronicle ” is probably authentic, so that Holland 
without a Coster is probably entitled to the honor of being 
the first country in Europe to practice the art of printing. 

Very little has been printed in English about German 
printing and printers other than for the period ending with 
the fifteenth century. Progress of all kinds was paralyzed 
by the succession of wars brought on by the rivalry between 
the Catholic and Protestant rulers of German States, com- 
mencing early in the sixteenth century and continuing to 
the end of the eighteenth century. During that period 
there were no notable printers in Germany, the print- 
ing industry was feeble, and the quality of the printing 
wretched in the extreme. Toward the end of the eighteenth 
century there was a revival, during which the illustrious 
printing and publishing houses of Cotta, Brietkopf, Brock- 
haus and Goschen laid the firm foundations of the present 
great printing and publishing industry of Germany. Com- 
plete histories of these printing establishments have been 
issued from time to time, but only one in English — that 
of “ Georg Joachim Goschen, Publisher and Printer of 
Leipzig, 1752-1828,” by his grandson, Viscount Goschen, 
London, 1903, two volumes, illustrated, 8vo, 465, 481 pages. 
Goschen aided greatly in the beginnings of German litera- 
ture, encouraging Goethe, Schiller and many others by 
opening avenues for their genius and providing funds to 
sustain them in their work. Viscount Goschen is the dis- 
tinguished British statesman, once chancellor of the exche- 
quer, and his son (great-grandson of Goschen the printer) 
was ambassador to Germany when the present war com- 
menced. The work is interesting and affords an inside view 
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of the rise of the belated intellectual activities which more 
than her wars have rescued Germany from a medievalism 
which persisted until the period of the French Revolution, 
an event which affected Germany profoundly and bene- 
ficially. 

Basle, in Switzerland, was one of the greater printing 
centers of the first century of our art. It is now a place 
of pilgrimage for bibliographers and students of the his- 
tory of printing. The attraction is the magnificent col- 
lection of the works of the early printers of Basle housed 
in the public library, together with collections of the works 
of famous printers of other cities. The Atheneum (Lon- 
don) declared that “ the library in Basle is now the most 
perfect for the bibliographer to work in.” There is in oper- 
ation in Basle the oldest printing establishment in exis- 
tence, the Schweighauser Press, founded by John Petri, 
who after printing in partnership with Froben as early 
as 1494, and with Amerbach as late as 1512, was working 
independently in 1514. He was succeeded by a nephew, 
Adam Petri; Adam by his son, Henry, who was knighted 
in 1556 by Charles V., Emperor of Germany, and there- 
upon assumed the name of Henricpetri. According to his 
epitaph in Basle, he attended the book fair at Frankfort 
one hundred and eight times, was a town councillor, active 
in educational matters, and established the now famous 
public library. His printing business was continued at 


-his death by his sons Sebastian and Sixtus until 1660, when 


the printing-plant was sold to Jacob Bertsche; from him 
to Frederick Liidin; from him to the Deckers, who were 
the leading printers of Basle in the eighteenth century; 
from the Deckers to Schéll, to the Thurneysens, to the 
Schweighausers, who since 1817 have occupied premises 
on the Blumenplatz. All of which information is derived 
from the excellent “ The Printers of Basle in the XV and 
XVI Centuries, their Biographies, Printed Books and 
Devices,” by Charles William Heckethorn, London, 1897, 
folio, illustrated, 223 pages, about $5. The printers of 
Basle produced a great number of influential books, many 
of them splendidly printed. Froben employed both the 
elder and the younger Holbein to engrave for him. Eras- 
mus, the greatest scholar and most popular writer of the 
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ixteenth century, resided in Froben’s house and advised 
nim in literary matters. Nearly all the printers of Basle 

ere men of fine character, and Heckethorn, after recount- 
iug their achievements, says, “ we must admit that those 
early printers were enterprising, intellectual, and indus- 
trial giants.” Heckethorn, also, in writing of the Printers’ 
Devices, says of them finely and truly, “ we have here the 
very Armorial of Intellect, the heraldic Insignia of Art, 
for that these devices display both a depth of meaning and 
a conception and facility of aesthetic execution can not be 
denied. Many of them, especially of later date, give us 
a high opinion of the symbolizing minds of those grand 
and imposing figures, the early printers of Basle, pioneers 
and champions of human progress.” They undoubtedly 
had much to do with making Switzerland the nest of liberty, 
and the refuge of reformers and the oppressed, in times 
when to think progressively was punished as crime in 
France, Germany, Italy, Spain and England. Switzer- 
land’s present happy position, a land of peace and pros- 
perity, surrounded by warring nations, is largely the result 
of the freedom enjoyed by Swiss printers, who might print 
for Protestants, Catholics or freethinkers, in periods when 
unlicensed printing was prohibited in the greater nations. 
Thus when the Bible in English was prohibited to be 
printed or circulated in England, Swiss printers printed 
English Bibles; and when Voltaire, the champion of civil 
and religious liberty, was banished from France, he lived 
securely in tolerant Switzerland, where many of his books 
Were printed. 

In medieval times the wholesale merchants met their 
customers at Fairs held periodically in large centers of 
population. In the book trade the Fair in the free city of 
Frankfort was the chief market. In 1573 Henri Estienne, 
one of the greatest of printers, wrote and printed an 
account of this Fair in Latin, “ Francofordiense Empo- 
rium.” The Caxton Club of Chicago, one of the more dis- 
tinguished book clubs of America, issued in 1911 “ The 
Frankfort Book Fair; the Francofordiense Emporium of 
Henri Estienne, edited with historical introduction, orig- 
inal Latin text with English translation on opposite pages 
and notes,” by James Westfall Thompson, folio, illustrated, 
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204 pages, about $12.50. Much about early printers and 
printing may be learned from Mr. Thompson’s work, which 
is but one of several volumes interesting and instructive to 
printers issued by the Caxton Club. 

No country is quite so proud of its printers as Holland. 
Coster, as before mentioned, is a national hero. The his- 
tory of printing has been carefully traced in all the prov- 
inces, and Ledeboer has given the biographies of most of 
the printers in two generous quartos. This is the country 
which is proud of its Elzevirs and the Plantin Family. 
Many of its printers have distinguished themselves as 
patriots and representatives of the people. Hessels, as 
above stated, has given us both sides of the Coster legend. 
Of the Elzevirs much may be gleaned in English literature. 
They began to print in 1580 and disposed of their business 
in 1712 —a period of 131 years, during which they issued 
nearly seventeen hundred works, all of fine character. 
They had establishments in Leyden, Amsterdam, the Hague 
and Utrecht, and did all things well and on a grand scale. 
Adequate histories of the Elzevirs have been written in 
French and in Dutch, but I have learned of only two works 
on the Elzevirs in English, the first: ‘“ A Complete Cata- 
logue of all the Publications of the Elzevier Presses, with 
introduction and notes and an appendix,” by Edmund Gold- 
smid, Edinburgh, 1888, 12mo, three volumes in one, 366 
pages. Goldsmid seems to have omitted the introduction or 
my copy is deficient, but his notes are interesting, though 
meager and chiefly literary. The other is “ Elzevier Bibli- 
ography, a paper read before the Library Association at 
Glasgow,” by Richard Copley Christie, London, 1888, 8vo, 
11 pages, which defines the status of various writers on the 
Elzevirs and their editions, more valuable to the collector 
than the printer. 

Perhaps the most interesting place in the world to the 
printer is the Plantin Museum in Antwerp. It is a verita- 
ble sixteenth-century printing-plant, with its typefoundry, 
presses, types, cut cabinets and library preserved in the 
premises and in the actual rooms in which they were used 
by the Plantin-Moretus family; and these premises were 
also, according to the ancient custom, the residence of 
the proprietors, with whom lived the apprentices and some- 
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times a more cultivated proofreader or literary adviser. 
The Plantins were very prosperous. They adorned their 
residence with family portraits, painted by men now called 
masters, among them Rubens, and busts and bas-reliefs. 
Much of the furniture remains, substantial, sound as when 
first made, and worthy of the house. The Plantin Press 
was founded in 1555. Just when it ceased to operate I 
have not ascertained, but in 1876 it was sold, with the 
premises and contents, by the last proprietor, Edouard 
Joseph Moretus, to the city of Antwerp for $240,000, con- 
ditionally upon its being perpetually maintained as a 
public museum. The Plantin dynasty of printers carefully 
preserved its records at all times and also its originals of 
engravings in wood and copper, its punches and matrices, 
and we thus have the material for a complete history. 
Much has been written, chiefly in French and Dutch. Max 
Rooses, the curator of the Museum, has issued three fine 
folio works: “ Christophe Plantin, Imprimeur Anverois, 
Biographie et Documents,” Antwerp, 1882, with one hun- 
dred plates of engravings, initials, vignettes and decorative 
pieces handed down by three generations of the Plantin 
family; “ Titres et Portraits, gravés d’aprés P. P. Rubens 
pour l’Imprimerie Plantinienne avec texte,” Antwerp, 1901, 
large folio, with twenty-seven copperplates designed by 
Rubens and printed from the original plates; and the 
“ Index characterum architypographiae Plantiniane, Speci- 


men des Caracteres employes dans |’Imprimerie Plantin-. 


ienne avec une preface,” a specimen book of the Plantin 
types. The museum is now issuing in parts a large folio 
history and bibliography of the Plantin Press, “ Le Musee 
Plantin-Moretus,” printed with types cast from Plantin 
matrices, and illustrated with the original engravings in 
wood and copper, initials, borders, head-pieces and vignettes 
so wisely preserved from the beginning in this fine 
old printing-plant. Much about the Plantin Press has 
appeared in our magazines, but no book, so far as I have 
learned. De Vinne contributed an illustrated article on 
the Museum in The Century of June, 1888, and another 
illustrated article, “ Plantin-Moretus,” by Octavia Hensel, 
was printed in Harper’s Magazine in August, 1890. There 
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is need of a complete history in English of the printers of 
the Netherlands. It is a subject on which precise infor- 
mation is easily obtainable, and it is full of human as well 
as typographic interest. The Bibliographical Society in 
London has issued “ Jan van Doesborgh, Printer at Ant- 
werp, an essay in bibliography,” by Robert Proctor, Lon- 
don, 1894, small 4to, 101 pages, with twelve plates, about 
$2.50, and “ Early Printing at Bruges,” by W. H. James 
Weales, London, 1898, 8vo, 14 pages, about $1. The stu- 
dent will find much on the subject in the encyclopedias, 
and will be greatly aided by the facsimile reproductions in 
J. W. Holtrop’s “ Monuments Typographiques des Pays- 
Bas au XV Siecle,” and the continuation of that work by 
Mr. Wouter Nijhoff, the eminent bookseller and publisher 
at The Hague, “ L’Art Typographique dans les Pays-Bas, 
1500-1504, with notices, critiques et biographiques,” now 
being issued in parts, both published by the firm of Mar- 
tinus Nijhoff, The Hague, Holland. 


A DETERMINED WILL. 


There is no chance, no destiny, no fate 

Can circumvent, or hinder, or control 

The firm resolve of a determined soul. 

Gifts tount for nothing; will alone is great. 
All things give way before it, soon or late. 
What obstacles can stay the mighty force 

Of the sea-seeking river in its course, 

Or cause the ascending orb of day to wait? 
Each will-born soul will win what it reserves. 
Let the fool prate of luck! The fortunate 
Is he whose earnest purpose never swerves ; 
Whose slightest action or inaction serves 
The one great aim. 

Why even death stands still 


And waits an hour sometimes on such a will. 
—Larcom. 


SMALL CHOICE. 
Pat — Yis, sorr, wur-rk is scarce, but Oi got a job last 
Sunday that brought me foive dollars. 
Mr. Goodman — What! you broke the Sabbath? 
Pat (apologetically)— Well, sorr, ’twas wan av us had 
t’? be broke.— Boston Transcript. 
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RORY DVERTISING experts say that of 
%\, the millions of dollars spent every 
year in the United States for ad- 
vertising, and printed matter, more 
than half is for booklets and cata- 
alogs. The importance of catalog, 
advertising, is therefore firmly es- 
tablished. The results attained by 
this larZe expenditure of money are eagerly 
watched by the men whose business, no matter 
how small, demands catalo?, advertising. The 
farmer who issues 500 copies of a catalog, ad- 
vertisin?, his small herd of thoroughbred stock 
is as quick to blame the printer if sales fail to 
come up to expectations as is the automobile 
manufacturer, whose edition of catalogs runs 
into the thousands, and costs a fortune. 





In importance the mechanical execution of a. 


catalog is second only to conception and for- 
mat, which the printer is very often called upon 
to assist in workin, out. Only a little less fre- 
quently is he actually forced to take poorly 
written copy, work out an idea and carry the 
work to a successful termination, the entire re- 
sponsibility restin3, upon his shoulders. He is, 
if successful, Zoverned in his plans by the na- 
ture of the product advertised, the class of peo- 
ple to whom it is intended to appeal, and the 
amount of money available for its production. 
All these points should be given consideration 
before one line of type is set or an engraving, 
ordered. There should be a harmony between 
the product given the publicity and the style 
of the catalog, that is suppestive if not symbolic. 
The catalog cover serves in a way as an outer 
door and it should ever jive an idea of a pleas- 
ing, interior. It should of all things be inviting. 
For some products it can be both striking, and 
inviting, but above all it should be inviting. A 
catalog, to be successful must sell Zoods, and for 
that reason it is absolutely essential that the 
cover greet the prospective customer pleasantly, 
both with its artistic excellence and advertising, 
strength. Ornamentation and typographic treat- 
ment that tend to create a desire to buy on the 
part of recipients should be utilized, but all su- 
perfluous “Zingerbread” should be omitted. 
On the best catalogs both end-leaves and fly- 
leaves should be used, for without these a cata- 
log, Rives the appearance of cheapness. Most 
effective results are secured when the end-leaves 
are of a lighter weight of the stock used for the 
cover. Additional “class” can then be added 
by printin?, thereon—in light tint of a harmoni- 
ous color or, preferably, a tint of the color of 
the stock—an ornamental device symbolic of the 
subject of the catalog. (See page 4, this insert.) 
The title-page, while necessarily harmonious 
with the cover-page, as well as the remainder 





of the book, should be daintier in treatment. It 
is a mistake to use the same type-form or hand- 
lettered design for both cover and title-page. 

In the composition of inner pages the simplest 
style is the best. Care should be taken to avoid 
overdisplay and superfluous decoration, which 
tends to weaken the force of the argument by 
attracting, too much attention to itself. Strive 
for dignity rather than originality or eccentric- 
ity. Dignified typography is best attained in the 
use of a single face of type throughout the book, 
which is also an aid to harmony of both shape 
and tone. To secure best results, the text matter 
should be uniformly spaced. Give ample mar- 
gins of white space about the page—fifty per 
cent. bein’, about the correct amount, although 
slight variations either way are scarcely notice- 
able. The margins about the page should occu- 
py in square inches space equal to that taken 
by type and illustration. It is better, however, 
to increase the margins than to decrease them 
from the fifty per cent. basis. The size of type 
is also an important consideration, dependent 
on the ground to be covered, number of pages 
available to carry the matter, and the size of 
the page. The size of the type-face selected 
should be in proportion to the size of the page, 
ten-point being, about the correct size for ordi- 
nary pages. It can be increased to 12 or 14 
point when the pages are 9x 12 or larger. Mar- 
ginal headings are sometimes used instead of 
the conventional style in an effort for individu- 
ality or better emphasis, but such a style is sel- 
dom, if ever, preferable. Initial letters in color 
often add character to the catalo?, page. 

Several things should serve as guides to the 
correct selection of the paper stock. The char- 
acter of the illustrations and the type-face to 
be used have their demands upon the selection 
of paper. Type-faces with hair-line elements 
do not show to best advantage on enameled 
stock. The extent of the handling, to which the 
book will be subjected and the character of the 
individuals to whom it is intended to appeal 
should be considered also. Fine half-tones de- 
mand highly coated stock, for when second- 
grade enameled paper is used there is a lack of 
good contrast in the half-tones, for the reason 
that the solids are grayish, rather than black, 
and the high lights dirty, rather than white. If 
type only, or type with line plates, is used, the 
best stock is that of an antique nature or rough- 
finished surface. This is considerably easier on 
the eye of the reader. In colors, white is prefer- 
able in the majority of cases, although the pros- 
pectus of a cemetery might suggest lavender and 
the catalog, for the Brown Manufacturin3, Com- 
pany could be appropriately executed in brown. 
With inks the same ideas hold true. 
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ND leaves are piven an inter- 
esting, appearance when dec- 
oration symbolic of the subject of 
the catalog is printed thereon in a 
pleasing, tint harmonious with the 
color of the stock as here shown. 
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SIXTY-FIVE 
YEARS 
UNQUALIFIED 
SUCCESS 

IN THE 
MANUFACTURE 
OF PIANOS 








ORGANIZATION 


HE company is incorpo- 
rated under the laws of the 
new State of Arizona. All 
its officers are trained 
piano men and expert in 
their respective work, and 
several of them are prac- 
tical workmen who have 

been engaged all their lives in the construc- 

tion of strictly high-grade Pianos. These 
years of experience should convince every 
prospective piano purchaser of the high 
quality of Benson Pianos. And in addition 
to this the factory has been in operation 
for so many years Musical America has 
come to regard it as a fixture. For more 
than sixty years the Benson Piano was man- 
ufactured at Quenemo, the cases bein?, made 
at the great G. F. Benson Case Factory, at 

Melvern, Arizona. Some few years ago, 

however, it was decided to transfer the 

plant to Melvern, where the entire piano, 
including case work, is now constructed. 

Thus, skilled supervision, with inexpensive 

power, and the superior purchasing, ability 

that goes with lon?, experience and unlim- 
ited capital, combine to attain the end so 

often sought and so seldom achieved —a 

dependable piano at a moderate price. 
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STYLE F 


Honest workmanship characterizes the 
manufacture of every Benson Piano, 
and is a guarantee of its quality. Ina 
Benson Piano, Style F, you secure all 
qualifications of the best instruments. 





TEXT PAGE 


Style J: Four feet 
three inches high; 
five feet one inch 
wide; two feet two 
inches deep. Dull 
Mahogany Finish. 
Best Strings Made 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


this series of articles the problems of job composition will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. These discussions and examples 
ll be specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fund tal principles —the basis of all art expression. 
By this method the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. 
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Shape Relations in Typography. 

“A round peg will not fit a square hole.” 

This old epigram, worked to the limit by high- 
school graduates for valedictories, salutatories, etc., 
the world over, applies in a number of ways to the 
practice of typography. In the term “shape har- 
mony ” it teaches us to associate, in the construction 
of a typographic design, parts which have something 





The border here used 
does not harmonize 
with the construction 
of the italic type-face 
and the result there- 
fore is not pleasing. 











very much in common. This would imply that for 
complete shape harmony we must associate curves 
with curvilinear figures and straight lines with rec- 
tangular figures. More specifically, it can be summed 
up as follows: 

The shape of the type-forms should conform to 
the shape of the page or stock. 

Two or more type-faces to be used successfully 
together must share something in common, more 
especially as to general shape characteristics. Con- 
densed letters, then, should not be associated with 
extended types in the same piece of work. Letters of 
graceful, artistic form do not harmonize with block 
letters angular in form, and called “ gothic.” 

Decorative elements in a typographic design show 
to best advantage, and help form a harmonious whole, 
when their form is in harmony with the general 
shape of the type-faces. 


The shape of the type-face used should be gov- 
erned by the shape of the page — for a narrow page 
condensed type-faces should be used, whereas on 
oblong pages most harmonious results are attained 
when the type-face is extended. Type of ordinary 
width, such as Caslon, can be used on pages of regu- 
lar proportions or irregular shape if they be not too 
exaggerated, and is, therefore, most desirable. 
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The principle of shape harmony is violated to a 
greater extent in the association of inharmonious 
type-faces and decoration than in any other instance. 
Figs. 1 and 2 illustrate plainer than volumes of 
words that curves and rectangles do not harmonize, 
and that their use together is displeasing. It is sim- 
ply an example of the impossibility of round pegs 
filling square holes. Printers who have had no art 
training, and those who doubt or deny the applica- 
tion of art principles to typographic design, might 
see the fault and express their ideas in some such 
fashion as “the border and type do not go well 
together.” Such are undeniably blessed with an 
abundance of that desirable quality aptly expressed 
“good taste.” Not knowing, however, exactly where 
the difficulty lay, they would find it a hard matter to 
prescribe a remedy. Remembering our round-peg- 
and-square-hole epigram, we reverse the situation. 
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The curvilinear border is placed about the italic type, 
which is similar in form, and the plain rule with 
geometric squares for corner-pieces about the words 


long dimension of the page. Fig. 5 is an illustration 
of such a design, and one glance of the eye is suffi- 
cient to note its displeasing effect. To clearly show 
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The border, 
of curvilinear units, 
harmonizes 
with the type-face, 
which is 
similar in form 
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set in the angular block letter. The resultant designs 
(Figs. 3 and 4) offer complete shape harmony, for 





A QUESTION 
OF ECONOMY 


THE THOMAS PRESS, CHICAGO 
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borders and type have that something in common 
which makes their use together pleasing. 

Perhaps all who read these lines have seen title- 
pages and booklet covers on which a square or oblong 
panel was printed upon a narrow page, in which the 
long dimension of the form ran at right angles to the 
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the necessity for harmony in such instances — the 
desirability of having our type groups in the same 
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general shape as the pages on which they are printed 
— we have prepared Fig. 6. A comparison of Figs. 
5 and 6 should prove conclusively the necessity for 
complete shape harmony in this respect. Remember, 
always, that the long dimension of our type-form 
should run parallel to the long dimension of our page. 
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That the shape of the page should dictate the 
shape of the type-face selected is illustrated in Fig. 7, 
the work of a North Carolina printer, the general 
run of whose work is not at all inferior in quality. 


Several other points in no wise connected with 
this discussion of shape harmony demand attention 
here. The center group of Fig. 7, reciting the salient 
advantages of Lenoir, is monotonously placed in the 
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POPULATION 1900, 1296 
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Besides the apparent displeasing effect of the ex- 
tended type used for the word “ Lenoir,” the fact that 
the border had to be broken to permit its use is an 
added fault. Such practices not only entail extra 
work, but the design has a disconnected effect that 


Bennett & PBuah 


COAL DEALERS 


Fic. 9. 





mars to a considerable degree its effectiveness. Fig. 8 
is our resetting of the same copy, following the ideas 
laid down in this article with respect to shape har- 
mony. The type-face used is condensed, and instead 
of losing strength the word “ Lenoir” stands out 
with even greater prominence for the reason that it 
does not conflict with the border through too close 
proximity. 
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Population 1900, 1,296 
Population 1910, 3,364 
Population 1914, 5,000 




















center of the page, thus violating the principle of 
proportion. This is corrected in Fig. 8. Then, the 
matter in this center group is set in a prescribed 
measure, forcing different features on the same line, 
which is not in the interests of the greatest possible 


Bennett & Pugh 


COAL DEALERS 
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legibility. Note, then, in the resetting, Fig. 8, how 
prominently these lines stand out and how much 
easier they are read even though set in a smaller 
size of type. 

In the association of type-faces the idea holds 
good with equal force. When two type-faces are used 
together care should be taken to avoid those offering 
disagreeable contrasts in shape and construction. 
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Condensed type-faces should not be incorporated in a 
design with those of extended form. The artistic 
text letter, beautiful as it is in connection with 
harmonizing decoration, offers a disagreeable effect 
when associated with the crude block letter shown in 
Fig. 3. We are showing, in Fig. 9, an association of 
these two faces for the purpose of illustrating this 
point. There is a clash, as the reader’s eye can 
easily distinguish. Very frequently, however, it is 
desirable to set the main display line on a business 
card in text for artistic and display ends, while the 
subordinate matter must be small, inconspicuous and 
yet legible. In such cases the block letter and text 
can be used together, the difference in shape not 
being apparent owing to the small size of the former. 
Fig. 10 illustrates this clearly, and a comparison of it 
with Fig. 9 is urged. 





Contest in Job Composition. 

Only two weeks remain in which to prepare 
announcement designs for entry in THE INLAND 
PRINTER’S prize contest announced in the September 
number. Many have already sent in their ideas as 
to the correct arrangement of the copy, and the con- 
test bids fair to eclipse all former efforts in both the 
number of designs submitted and in the quality of the 
work. Those who win can feel highly honored, and 
those who are not returned winners can rest assured 
they lost in a good fight. In any event, one can not 





Cover-design and companicn title-page by Ernest R. Tucker, Toronto, Canada. 
A working out of one of the lessons of the I. T. U. Course. 











afford to pass up this opportunity to win the 
first prize or one of the twelve other prizes. 
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Hand-lettered motto-design by Mr. and Mrs. Sidney C. Heindel, 
South Wayne, Wisconsin. 
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‘ »yrespondence is invited. 


BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


Technical Club, 624-632 Sherman Street, Chicago. 


Invoices, Bill-Heads and Statements. 

While similar in wording and arrangement, there 
are important distinctions between the business forms 
known as bill-heads, statements and invoices. The 
variations in size are also important, of which every 
compositor should have a clear understanding. 

First of all, the three items serve different pur- 
poses. The invoice is mailed at the time a shipment 
of goods goes forward, so that the customer may 
check the goods as they are received, to see that the 
order is complete, and that he has not been over- 
charged. The word “ in- 


the sheet is 2% inches. This of course refers to stock 
bill-heads, and not to those specially ruled, as the 
headings of the latter vary in depth according to 
individual taste and the size of the form. Stock bill- 
heads come in the following sizes: Sixes—8'% by 
4%, or one-sixth of 14 by 17; Quarters — 8% by 7, 
or one-fourth of 14 by 17; Thirds — 8% by 914, or 
one-sixth of 17 by 28; Halves, 8% by 14, or one-half 
of 14 by 17. 

As a general rule, bill-heads are set in a forty- 
five pica measure, which allows a three-pica, or one- 
half inch, margin at either 








voice” thereon should be 
prominent. Merchandise 
is generally sold to firms 
of good rating on thirty 


side; the same amount of 
space should also be al- 
lowed at the top. 

The standard, or regu- 





and sixty days’ time, they 
being privileged to take 
the usual cash discount if 
the bill is paid before the 
expiration of the specified 
time. In such instances 
the bill-head is used to 
carry to the customer a 
list of the items, with 
prices, included in_ his 
order. It is sent several 
days before payment is 
due in order that he may 
take the discount. The 
statement, on the other 
hand, is sent out at stated 


A Motto for Ail 
Apprentices 


DOST THOU LOVE 
LIFE? 
THEN DO NOT 
SQUANDER TIME, 
FOR THAT IS 
THE STUFF 
LIFE IS MADE 
OF 


lar, statement form is 5% 
by 8% inches in size, with 
the heading —the space 
between the upper line of 
ruling and the top of the 
sheet — 2% inches deep, 
as in the case of bill-heads. 
Statements are made in 
the following sizes and 
known by the trade names 
given therewith: Stand- 
ard statement, 54% by 844; 
Hotel statement, 5% by 
11; Head and Tail state- 
ment, 5% by 8%; Gem 
statement, 33% by 5%; 





intervals, usually the first 


FRANKLIN 


Infant statement, 4% by 





of the month, to inform 
debtors of the amount of 
their accounts. Although 
sometimes used as a prod 
to delinquent customers, it 
is not in its strictest sense 
a demand for immediate 
payment. 

Bill-heads come in va- | 











5%; Square statement, 
5% by 55%; Yankee state- 
ment, 336 by 8%. 

Invoices are made in a 
variety of sizes — individ- 
ual taste, the amount of 
matter to be placed there- 
on and the maximum num- 
___|} ber of items probable in 




















rious sizes, but the space 

above the ruling left blank for printing is the same 
in all. The bill-head is 8% inches wide and the space 
between the upper line of the ruling and the top of 


the firm’s orders dictating 


the size. This is governed, as in the case of the bill- 
heads and statements, by the advantage to which it 
cuts from the stock selected. 
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‘ is department is devoted entirely to the interests of apprentices, and the subjects taken up are selected for their immediate practical value. 


Specimens of apprentices’ work will be criticized by personal letter. Address all communications to Apprentice Printers’ 
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Fig. 1 shows the conventional bill-head in uni- set the name of the city and State on the date-line in 
versal use a decade or so ago, and which is still used _ script, so that after the date was written by hand the 
to a large extent outside the large cities and by entire line would more nearly conform. For this rea- 




















S. M. MARSHALL, President Quenemo, Kansas, ae) 
W. P. WOODMAS, Secretary 
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ToS. M. MARSHALL & CO. Dr. 


DEALERS IN 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 










TELEPHONE 34 125 W. MAPLE STREET 
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A conventional bill-head arrangement in a style not generally used to-day. 















“small” business firms. Modern methods of type- son the letter “M” at the beginning of the line 
writer billing, however, have relegated the style as reserved for the customer’s name was also in script 
regards the large business firms in the cities, where or italics. The use of the initial “M” in such 
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CONSERVATORY AT CATONSVILLE 
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Sold to. 
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A good form for modern bill-head arrangements. 












ugene L. Graves, Incorporated Priniers 
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EUGENE L. GRAVES, PRESIDENT 


T. B. HENLEY, Vicse-PRES!IDENT 
L. T. IRONMONGER, SecreTaRy & TREASURER 
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Orver No. DATED [ ] 1914 







SoLD To 












Fic. 3. 
On the above bill-head provision is made for carrying the order number to facilitate 
inquiry, if necessary. 
















instances has become almost obsolete, for the reason 
that the majority of modern business concerns are 


it is necessary to send out thousands of bills daily. 
It was the practice, when the style was universal, to 
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corporations or large companies, rather than the 
property of individuals. The order of display in 
Fig. 1 governed all such work. A customary feature 
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one or two particulars from the bill-head illustrated 
in Fig. 1. The former practice was to place a line of 
small type, “in account with,” between the leader- 
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Pleasing panel design in which the matter is well suited to such an arrangement. Use of word 
“debtor ’’ is not best form. 


on such bill-heads was the rather superfluous line, 
“ Dealers in,” use of which also has become almost 
obsolete. The name of the firm with the line of goods 
carried directly beneath is evidence sufficient that it 
deals in those articles. The words “ To” and “ Dr.” 
at either end of the firm name are now seldom used, 
but the practice was so general in the past that type- 
founders were encouraged to cast numerous decora- 
tive logotypes bearing these words and also the words 


line intended for the debtor’s name and the large dis- 
play line carrying the firm’s name; but this style, 
too, is passing. Sometimes, but not always, the words, 
“Statement of Account,” are printed at the top in 
inconspicuous letters. In other instances the words, 
“Monthly Statement,” at the top proclaim the fact 
that it is simply a notation of the bill and not a 
demand for payment. 

In Fig. 2 we have an example of modern bill-head 





M. KRAMER, President 


SPARKER ELECTRICS 
INLAND AUTO TRUCKS 
AND THE KRAMER “40” 


IRA PARMELEE, Treasurer 


The INLAND AUTOMOBILE CO. 


Salesrooms 
and Garage 


ARTHUR GUSTAFSON, Secretary 


3325 W. RANDOLPH STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Typewriter billing demands unruled paper, and for such use the above form is recommended. 


“ Bought of,” all of which found a ready market and 
constant usage. The words “ Bought of” were and 
are to this day used occasionally in lieu, of “ To” and 
“Dr.” on bill-heads, but the general practice now is 
to use the form “ Sold to” instead, which is simply 
another way of saying the same thing. 

The conventional statement would differ in but 


style, with a rather informal arrangement of that 
part of the heading occupied by the firm-name, line 
of business, street address and telephone lines. Such 
arrangements are permissible on bill-heads and other 
business stationery when, as in this instance, the 
nature of the business represented will permit of an 
artistic, unconventional treatment. Such a style, 
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names on the sale line with such a word. The form 


however, would ke inappropriate on the bill-head of a 
using the words “ Sold to,” is in all ways preferable. 
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coal-dealer or manufacturer of farm implements. 
The floral decorators and the touch of color are fea- 
tures which give the bill-head advertising value. 

A strikingly unusual bill-head is reproduced as 


This calls to our attention the practice on the part of 
some firms and individuals of printing on their bill- 
heads and statements, poems, mottoes and phrases 








Aurora, Bilinois, 














Dr to Chomas 18. Warshball, .D. 


D. WD. C. A. Building 








Go Professional Services Rendered 
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Style of bill-head suited to the needs of professional men. 


Fig. 3. Special attention is called to the provision 
made for carrying the number of the order, which 
makes possible a considerable saving of time in those 
cases where further reference to the books or order 
stubs is desirable. 

In Fig. 4 we have an excellent bill-head in panel 


THE “‘A. B.”” MEANS “ALWAYS BUSY” 


inscribed to delinquents, those individuals character- 
ized as “slow pay.” This matter being on the state- 
ment or bill-head sometimes goes to those who pay 
promptly, and they are naturally offended at such an 
inference. 

Billing is now done largely on typewriters, and 


ONE THIRTEEN EAST SANDUSKY STREET 








ACCOUNT OF 


The A. B. Doerty Printerp 


COMMERCIAL PRINTING 
STATIONERY AND 
RUBBER STAMPS 


In the City of Findlay, Ohio 


1 
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A dignified, up-to-date statement heading. 


style — excellent for the reason that the panels are 
comfortably filled, thus guarding against the too 
common feature of a panel design without sufficient 
reading-matter to properly carry it out. Attention is 
called to the substitution of the word, “ Debtor ” for 
the form used in the two previous examples. This is 
a rather offensive form, probably due to the fact that 
individuals and firms dislike the idea of seeing their 


lines are therefore not essential. In fact, when billing 
is so done, the paper should have no guide-lines for 
writing, the effect of typewriting on ruled paper being 
unpleasant. We are showing as Fig. 5 a form adapted 
to this method of billing, the center panel being used 
for the name, address of firm billed and all other 
necessary facts relating thereto. 

Fig. 6 is a very good example of bill-head suited 
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to the needs of professional men who have no occasion 
to make long lists of items. Type-faces in imitation 
of engraved letters are most appropriate on bill-heads 





EING a Statement (dated 
of the Account of 


the top of the initial does not line up with the top of the first 
line as it should. 

W. L. Brewer, New Orleans, Louisiana.— For the most part 
your work is very good, but your attention is called to one or 





Your Order No. 





of. 





with "THOMPSON & HARRISON 


148 Madison Street, Chicago 

















Fic. 


| 
8. 


o 
Illustrating a possible variation of form for statement headings. 


and statements for doctors and other professional 
men. 

A statement form that is both neat and up to date 
is reproduced (Fig. 7). It is dignified in style and 
one which can not offend the recipient. The use of 
the words “Account of,” represents the best form for 
this class of work. Attention is called to the work- 
mark of this progressive printer, who features it on 
every item of his business paper. The uniformity of 
all items of Mr. Doerty’s stationery is a pleasing 
sight, and one worthy of being followed by others. 

The possibilities offered for variety in the word- 
ing and typographic arrangement of statement forms 
are illustrated in Fig. 8. Provision is here made also 
for placing the number of the customer’s order on the 
statement as a guarantee against confusion. 





Review of Specimens. 


CuHas. E. Neer, Wheeling, West Virginia.— The “* Thank 
You” card could be improved by type large enough to fill the 
measure of the card without undue letter-spacing. 

WALTER WALLICK, Cerro Gordo, Illinois— Your work con- 
tinues to improve. The card for the News is especially attractive, 
and is reproduced herewith. The folders are satisfactorily 
arranged, although we note that where you have used an initial 











Che Cerro Gordo News 


BY E. T. GOSSETT 


Gerro Gorda, Illinois 


























Attractive, unusual arrangement of business card by 
Walter Wallick, Cerro Gordo, Illinois. 
’ 


two points in error. The Cheltenham Italie does not harmonize 
with the extended letter used in the heading of the slip for 
Red Rose Pomade, and the ornament is rather dark in tone. 
Your work has undergone a great improvement since it first 
came to our attention. 


_ A.B.HIRSCHFELD PRESS 


PRINTING 
ENGRAVING 


BINDING 
eae 
Phone Champa 515 


1414 SEVENTEENTH ST. 
Denver, Colorado 








A. B. HIRSCHFELD 


At Your Service 


Card by Wm. Handleman, Denver, Colorado. 


Wm. HANDLEMAN, Denver, Colorado.— For an apprentice 
your work is exceptional. We find in it no violations of typo- 
graphic fundamentals or of good taste. Two good examples of 
your work are reproduced in the hope that they will prove of 
inspiration and value to readers of this department. You have 
secured a very satisfactory effect with red and brown inks on 
brown stock, a practice at which many printers fail to succeed. 

H. P. Jones, Greenville, Texas.— The package-label is very 
satisfactory as to design, but the word “To” is not deserving 
of such prominence and should be in type smaller than that used 
for the€firm name. Red and brown do not often make an 
effective combination, inasmuch as there is very little contrast 
afforded in their use together. Had you printed those parts of 
your label in black or green which you printed in brown, the 
effect would have been much better for the character of the 
work, which is somewhat of an advertising nature. The rules 
at your disposal seem rather worn, making careful joining at 
the corners difficult. 

Cuas. N. DANIEL, Del Rio, Texas.— You made a great im- 
provement in your resetting of the Block half-page advertise- 
ment. Whereas in the copy from which you worked there is so 
little contrast in type-sizes that nothing stands out to invite 
the reader's attention, in your resetting the display features are 
given strong emphasis. The text-matter also is so classified as 
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First place. Fourth place. Second place. 
Lewis SHEPHERD. CHAS. LINDEMANN. FRANK LINDQUIST. 


Designs Submitted in Denver Apprentice Contest. 
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to make reading less difficult. We regret, however, that you and the lower two lines in a size or two smaller, a great improve- i 
were compelled to use both extra-extended and condensed type- ment would be apparent. The card for Mr. Level might be : 
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faces in this advertisement, for this is the only feature against improved by arranging it in the form it appears in the ballot. 
your resetting. The Grand Leader advertisement is also good. Avoid letter-spacing. 

We would avoid the practice of using an initial at the beginning 

of two display lines, as manifest in your card for John F. Result of Denver Contest. 


Robinson. 
] e 
H. MAGNER WHITE, Davenport, Washington.— Of the three The problem for the Ju y contest conducted by 
ecards sent us we prefer the one for Charles E. Myers. As to 
arrangement of display we can not see where any one has cause 


Denver Typographical Union, No. 49, for its appren- 
tice members was the composition of a booklet cover- 


he Dew Orpheum Ohreatre 


CHEYENNE’S COZIEST PHOTOPLAY HOUSE 
THE HOUSE OF BIG FEATURES” 
SHOWING THE BEST IN MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 
N. F. KOPALD, Manager 





Cheyenne, Wyoming, | 


Letter-head by Wm. Handleman, Denver, Colorado. 


to complain. The two lower lines of type are a trifle low on design. The prizes were awarded as follows: First — 

the card, and a lead from the space just above and one from Lewis Shepherd Robinson’s. Second Frank Lind- 
. i a 

bove the whole t “4 le 1 hes vo lines, raising : : : 

above the whole type-group placed below these two lines, raising 4 4i4¢ Smith-Brooks. Third—Abe Eller, Denver 


them four points, would make an improvement. This, however, 1 J 
is not a serious objection. The card for Mr. Forney lacks Schoo of Trades. Interest in the Denver contests 
balance, and the proper words, the candidate's name, are not continues without abatement, and the work of appren- 


given deserving prominence. With his name set in larger type tices shows marked improvement. 
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SPECIMENS 









































BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


Inder this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets and specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature submitted for this purpose 
hould be marked “For Criticism,” and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. Postage on packages containing specimens must not be included 
ry i} of unless letter postage is placed on the entire pack must be mailed flat. If rolled they will not be criticized. 
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THE MARCHBANKS Press, New York city.— Your removal 
notice is attractive. 

WILL M. HunNbLeEY, Altavista, Virginia.— The book-plate is 
interesting because of its originality. 

A. J. SCHLINGER, White Plains, New York.— The Gidney 
Farms announcement is very attractive. 

GEORGE W. GLENN, Duluth, Minnesota.— Your personal card 
in two shades of gray is very attractive, and is reproduced here- 
with. 

Oscar F. JAcKSON, Lansing, Michigan.— Your poster-stamp 
as well as your letter-head are pleasing in design and well 
executed. 

W. H. Wricut, Electric Printer, North Tonawanda, New 
York.—Your blotter 
scores because of its nov- 
elty and excellence of 
display. 

Tom PorcH, Hunts- 





Printograms, house organ of the John P. Smith Printing 
Company, Rochester, New York, is an excellent example of its 
kind, the cover being unusually pleasing. 

O. G. TEMPLE, Marlboro, Massachusetts.— Display on your 
blotters is very good, but too many inharmonious colors mar 
their appearance. Better results would have been attained with 
simply red and blue — and a very little of the red. 

Welland Telegraph, Welland, Ontario.— The brown used in 
printing your booklet, ‘‘ Printing Plus,” is entirely too dark and 
overshadows to some extent the good features of the booklet. Too 
much space is apparent around initial letters throughout. 

Harry HERMAN, Los Angeles, California. —We feel that you 
will attain more satisfactory results in business cards by holding 
to conventional stan d- 
ards. Poor joining of 
rules mars the effect of 
your personal card, and 
the type, rules and orna- 





ville, Texas.—The adver- 


ments do not harmonize. 





tisements ycu send are 
well arranged and prop- 
erly displayed, but the 
type-face is neither ar- 
tistie nor effective. 

U. S. SAMPLE CoM- 
PANY, Chicago.— The 
price-list cover is unusual 
in design and color effect, 
in fact, a high-class piece 
of work in every way. 

Davin J. GILDEA, Ca- 
tonsville, Maryland.—A 
style that is always pleas- 
ing characterizes your 
work, and adverse criti- 
cism is not necessary. 

JoHN A. KOEHLER, 
Louisville, Kentuck y.— 
The motto-cards are sat- 
isfactorily composed and 
the colors pleasing; in 
fact all the work sent us 
is high-grade. 

Wo. FREUND & SONs, 
Chicago, Illinois— The 
engraved samples are all 
good, and we regret that 
satisfactory reproduction 
can not be made of them. 








THE CENTAUR CUTTING MACHINE CO. ees 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO AND OMAHA ter, Massachusetts.—The 


M. S. BINNEY, Fuller- 
ton, Nebraska.—You 
have handled the large 


CENIAUR snomat of pemuiier 
CUTTING 
MACHINE 


very pleasing manner, 
but orange instead of the 
red-brown would make 
a more satisfactory com- 
bination with the blue. 
The matter at the top is 
too near the rule. 


SOME very attractive 
circulars have been re- 
ceived from the Keystone 
Type Foundry, showing 
its new series, ‘‘ Ad- 
bold,” in display with 
harmonious ornamenta- 
tion, also new. This let- 
ter is very bold, and for 
that reason well suited to 
strong displaywork, for 
which it was designed. 


W. P. Frye, Worces- 





Worcester corset booklets 
are high-class in every 
respect. The  half-tone 








W. C. ScEHNET, Den- 


work is excellent, with 





ver, Colorado.—Your 
work is very good indeed, 
the type harmonies being 
excellent and display 
very effective. You im- 
proved the folder title, 
“Colonist Travelers.” 





A cover-page hand-lettered nak soleus be E. N. Conk, Chieewe, 
Illinois, as part of one lesson of the I. T. U. Course 
of Instruction in Printing. 


but one or two excep- 
tions, and the merchan- 
dise is thus faithfully 
illustrated, while the 
character of the cover- 
design makes the booklets 
inviting. 


Sicmceiaeieiemoe 
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J. ORVILLE Woop, Cleveland, Ohio.— While the lettering on 
your letter-head and envelope forms is very good, the fact that 
you have unnecessarily tied letters together mars the work to 
a certain extent. This is particularly noticeable in the joininz 


of the “T” and “ E” in “ technical.” 


THE INLAND PRINTER 








GEORGE W. GLENN 
Typographer 


GRADUATE OF THE tI. T. U. COURSE OF 
INSTRUCTION IN PRINTING 























Card in two grays on gray stock by George W. Glenn, 


Duluth, Minnesota. 


ELLIS COLEMAN, Shreveport, Louisiana.—Attractive indeed are 
the specimens of your work which come to our attention, and 
strengthen our contention that multitudinous type-faces and a 
large metropolitan plant are not essential to the execution of 
good work. A package-label and a title-page are reproduced. 
J. VickERY LANGHORNE, Denver, Colorado.— You have beer 
successful in arranging your letter-head with a view to indi- 
viduality. The lithotone border used as cut-offs, though har- 
monious with the type-face used for the important display, does 
not print well and rather mars the appearance of the heading. 
N. P. Epy, Fresno, California.— The programs are all nicely 


arranged in a style characteristic of your past work. We wouid 





| The Book of aw 
Common Praper | 
inate taal 


_ See ] 


eS = 


| @Dministration of the Sacraments | 

| | and Dtber Rites and Ceremonies | 

| | oftbe Church According to the ise 

| | of the Protestant Episcopal burch 

| in the Ginited @tates of America, | 

togetber with the Psaltéror =| 
Psalms of David 


‘| ew Bork « Printed tor | | | 
the Committee. apcmuilt ia 


Title-page in ecclesiastical style by Ellis Coleman, 
Shreveport, Louisiana. 


suggest raising the lower group in the program title-page for 
the Easter Exercises, for the sake of better margins. This 
would necessitate a lowering of the upper group. 
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D. C. WALKER, Wichita Falls, Texas.— There is too much 
space above and below the parallel rules serving as a cut-off in 
the Gwinn window card. Part of this space could have been 
placed to excellent advantage above and below the candidate's 
name. The card for the Denver Hotel is an excellent example, 
as is also the menu. 
T. GEORGE MIDDLETON, Pleasantville, New Jersey.— Too much 
red is responsible for an unsatisfactory effect in your blotter. 





MONOTYPE 


A CONDENSED 
SPECIMEN BOOK 
SHOWING COMPOSITION, SIX 
POINT TO EIGHTEEN POINT 





TYPE FROM SIX POINT UP TO 
THIRTY-SIX POINT FOR CASE 





SPECIMENS TABLE MATTER 
& INTRICATE COMPOSITION 





Both Phones Are Main 2270 


SMITH-GRIEVES COMPANY 
Composition and Makeup 


714,AND 716 BALTIMORE AVENUE 
KANSAS CITY, MO 














Title-page of booklet by Smith-Grieves Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


Warm colors should be used sparingly, and in this instance 
could have been confined to the rules only with excellent results. 
The advertising cut is not appropriate to the subject of the 
blotter. A light-face letter would have harmonized more nearly 
with the floret decorations than does the Cheltenham bold. 

SMITH-GRIEVES TYPESETTING COMPANY, Kansas City, Missouri. 
— Your booklet, ‘“‘ Monotype It,’’ represents high-class work in 
every particular. The title-page is reproduced as an example of 
excellent typographical design. 





The I. 7. UV. Course in Printing 
Condu€ted by the Inland Printer Technical School 
under the direétion of the I. T.U. Commission 
on Supplemental Trade Education 
624-632 Sherman Street 


Chicago 
Bs ig 
To 





MAIL MATTER 


FIRST CLASS 











Package-label by Ellis Coleman, Shreveport, Louisiana. 
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CHARLES W. Hopson, Manhattan, Kansas.— The letter-head 
for the floral company is well arranged. Another lead placed 
above the street address line would improve the design, as it 
crowds the rule too closely in the example sent us. We feel, 
too, that the florets printed in red rather than the firm-name 
would make the heading more effective. 

BENJ. WALDMAN, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.—The letter-head 
for the Philadelphia Printing and Publishing Company is ex- 
cellent both as regards composition and colorwork. The adver- 


- tisements, too, are satisfactory, but the rules above and below 


the center group of the Tuck advertisement should not have 
extended beyond the measure of the group. 


Wo. Eskew, Portsmouth, Ohio.— ‘‘ What You Should Know 
About Printing,’’ while simple in arrangement, is one of the 
most attractive booklets that has come to our attention in some 
time. The cover is particularly effective, the restraint in color 
being responsible in part for the neat, chaste effect of the page 
which, in the original, is printed in red and black on brown 





WHAT YOU SHOULD 
KNOW ABOUT 
PRINTING 


@ 


by Wituiam Eskew 





Dainty booklet cover-design by Wm. Eskew, Portsmouth, Ohio. 


stock. The cover-page is reproduced herewith as an example of 
what attractive results can be attained by simple methods. 

SAMUEL G. KUHLEN, Kenosha, Wisconsin.— The cover of the 
latest catalogue of United Refrigerators is very effective, and 
the typography throughout the book is satisfactory. In the copy 
sent us we note certain pages on which the ink was too heavy, 
and the resultant ‘‘ picking’’ to some extent mars the appear- 
ance of the work. We feel also that a little stronger make- 
ready over the solids would have improved some of the haif- 
tones. 

Jas. M. RAMSEY, Pasadena, California.— There is a tendency 
in some cf your cards, especially those for the American Nursery 
and the Pasadena Nursery, to use type too large in size, the 
result being a crowded, confusing effect which causes the work 
to lose value. Use smaller type, and the white space thus 
gained will make it stand out more prominently than the larger 
letters crowded closely together. Your stationery is very govud 
indeed. 

J. W. SHort, Brantford, Ontario.— The catalogue pages are 
well executed both as regards composition and presswork, but 
worn rules which do not join nicely mar to some extent the 
aforementioned good features. In the printers’ outing folder too 
much letter-spacing is a fault. A little was necessary to approxi- 
mate the tone of the ornament used, but you are mistaken in 
the idea that the measure of the type lines should be the same 
as the width of the ornament. The stationery used by your 
firm is excellent and the uniformity attained commendable. 


JOHN TT. PALMER COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— 
Your blotter is striking in effect, and we feel that the idez 
should prove profitable advertising. The design is herewith 
reproduced, but much of its value is lost in its reproduction for 
the reason that in the original the words “ Forceful Printing ” 
and the line beneath the press and piles of stock are printed in 
light blue. This is, as one might say, ‘ the making of the job.” 


Forceful Printing 


John T; Palmer Company 


Philadelphia 


Effective blotter design by John T. Palmer Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Geo. W. KING & Son, Worcester, Massachusetts.— Both the 
embcessed and printed specimens are in the high-class style 
characteristic of your house. The success you have attained in 
the printing of 138-line half-tones on bond stock is a revelation 
to us. The remittance acknowledgment slip, at the top of 
which the house emblem is embossed in gold, is a_ beautiful 
example of dignified, artistic typography, showing to good advan- 
tage the value of simplicity in design. 

Cayces & TURNER, Martin, Tennessee.— While your letter- 
nead set in Cheltenham italic is rather scattered in arrangement, 
we prefer it, nevertheless, to the panel heading. In the latter 
example the type-face is not attractive, nor is the color used in 
printing the rules pleasing. In the panel heading plain rule 
cut-offs would have been preferable to the border units which 
do not harmonize with the type-face. The other work is very 
good indeed. 

THE CRAMER-KRASSELT COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin.— 
The booklet you have issued for the Giant Grip Horse Shoe 
Company is excellent. As an advertisement it should prove 
highly effective. The mechanical work has been well handled. 
We would criticize, however, the wide space between the letters 
and words in the line ‘“ Price List’’ on the cover. The design 
would have been better with the line spaced uniformly with the 
line above, and centered. 





Live in the lusty here and now, 
not in the musty there and then 





MAY an ‘ancient and honorable’’ shop STILL 
STANDS, even though it STANDS STILL. 
Ours is a young shop, proffering Suits and Overcoats 
with the crackle-and-sputter and bubble of TO-DAY 


EE ‘Ss 
THE YOUNG LA ‘ 718—— 720 
MAN’S SHOP CANAL ST 


George Weitzel, New Orleans, Louisiana. 








GEORGE WETZEL, New Orleans, Louisiana.— The folders you 
have executed for the New Orleans local union are attractive in 
a typographic way as well as effectively written. Such adver- 
tising should prove highly successful. The other work sent us 
is of a uniformly high quality, adverse criticism being out of the 
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question. All of the work shows good composition, good press- ment. We appreciate very much the artistic, dignified treatment 
work, good color combinations and good stock. An envelope-slip accorded your firm’s stationery, the combination of black and 
making good use of a name-plate, which is in a style char-  blue-gray upon gray stock being very effective. A blotter and 
acteristic of your work, is reproduced herewith. your letter-head are reproduced herewith. 
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THERE ARE ALL KINDS OF 
CHEAP PRINTING: BUT NONE OF IT IS REALLY CHEAP: AT 
LEAST NOT ON A BASIS OF VALUE’ CHEAP STUFF IS 
USUALLY WORTH ALMOST WHAT IT COSTS 
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BURKE~ BROADWAY: PRINTERS 
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Classic treatment of a blotter, showing also the advantage of restraint in use of color. 
By B. W. Radcliffe, Macon, Georgia. 


A | a ee 


Boyp PRINTING Company, Lincoln, Nebraska.— Your envelope W. C. ScEHNET, Denver, Colorado.— The program-booklet for 
corner-card printed upon buff stock suffers for the reason that the Carson-Harper staff’s outing is attractive, the cover being 
the two lower lines are spaced too widely. The words ‘“ job especially pleasing. The effect of the headings in such large 
printing’ and “‘ engraving ”’ could occupy two lines, and, with type, and in several instances widely letter-spaced, is not good, 
the date line regularly spaced, the shape of the group would be and we feel that less prominent heads, centered and not spaced 
very satisfactory. There is insufficient space between the word to full measure, would improve the work very much. The effect 
* Boyd ”’ and the rule in red above it. This space should slightly of such heavy underscoring is not good; a simple rule wouid 
exceed that between the lines of display type in order to attain have improved the work. 

JoHN F. Gover, Morgantown, West Virginia.—As regards 
composition your work is excellent, but we feel that some of the 
color combinations do not show that good composition to best 
advantage. Bfown, red and gold on india tint stock is not a 
very satisfactory color scheme, there being insufficient similarity, 


|) a () 





ESTABLISHED IN 1862 


THE JW BURKE COMPANY 
PRINTERS & LITHOGRAPHERS 
BUILDERSOE JECATALOGS & BOOKLETS 
AT MACK THE HEART OPGEORGIA 

34g BROADWAY 
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10, Rue Bayen, Paris, 
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THIS IS THE TWO-FOLD SIZE IN STATIONERY ~ ASK US ABOUT IT ompose, Grave et 


Imprime Tout 
Et Trés Bien 


Letter-head by B. W. Radcliffe, Macon, Georgia. Original ‘ 5 A 2 
was printed in two grays on gray stock. Sef aa 
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the best effect. Your letter-head in green and lavender on gray | { 
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stock is indeed effective. 


B. W. RADCLIFFE, Macon, Georgia.— Excellence of past speci- : it 
mens sent this department is maintained in your latest consign- Folder-page by Coquemer, Printer, Paris, France. 
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as in combinations of shades and tints, and not sufficient differ- 
ence, as in harmonies of complementary or near complementary 
colors. The color combination on the Stunt Night program is 
very effective, being a good shade and a beautiful tint of brown 
on brown stock. Your card is a novelty. 
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brown. The rule beneath the word “ printing’? would not be 
too heavy in that case. Such wide letter-spacing of the word 
‘printing ’’ mars the appearance of an otherwise very excellent 
piece of work. Avoid the letter-spacing practice. Of the 
various color combinations which you enclosed, the rules are in 
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A Newly Established Business 
Institution in the Heart 
of the Paper Industry 
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Cover and title-page from an excellent announcement by the 
Paper House of New England, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


P. JENSETH, Chehalis, Washington.—All the work sent us is 
very good and some of the letter-heads are high-class. That for 
J. H. Seymour, with the order book and pencil in buff tint back 
of the type, is as clever a heading as one will see anywhere. 
We regret the fact that a satisfactory reproduction of it can not 
be made. The Fair Commission and Game Commission letter- 
heads are also high-class specimens, but your own suffers for the 
reason that the green-tint background and red are all too dark. 
In the Silo booklet the rules in the running heads are too light 
in tone to harmonize with the type. 

DEPARTMENT OF PRINTING, Huron College, Huron, South Da- 
kota.— The border you have used about the pages of ‘ The 
Alphomega”’ is inharmonious in both shape and tone with the 
type-faces used. If not absolutely sure a decorative border is 
in harmony with the remainder of the page, discard it for plain 
rule. Improper make-ready on a press that we feel sure is 
old, and too much ink, mar the booklet to some extent. The 
type, too, seems worn, which fact might be responsible for some 
of your difficulties. You should use a better grade of ink on 
such work. Your letter-head is very attractive. 

Harotp R. Brice, Greenville, Illinois— The cards are at- 
tractive and the cover for the Daughters of the American 
Revolution is very effective. In this, however, we would call 
your attention to the program title which appears in the center 
of the book. The main group is placed too low for balance, 
and proportion is violated in a monotonous spacing of the 
groups in the lower part cf the page. The decoration and rules 
beneath the word “ program ”’ do not fit in with the design, nor 
do they give added prominence to the line. We doubt if it is 
ever expedient or desirable to underscore lines in title-pages. 

H. J. HILLAND, Chicago, Illinois— Your booklet-cover, 
“Latest in Soccer,’’ falls short of a good design for the reason 
that too many rules have been used in its construction. Instead 
of building up a design, these serve to subordinate the important 
features in type. Had you been content with a single rule, or 
even parallel rules, for your border, and to raise the cut nearer 
the top so that there would be a pleasing variation rather than 
an equal division of the white space, the page would be very 
much improved. Strive to use decoration that causes the type- 
matter to stand out rather than to overshadow it. 

W. H. RussE.u, Reedley, California.— Your letter-head could 
be improved by the use of a lighter green and a somewhat darker 


too strong a color in all except that in which you used yellow, 
and this combination is not very pleasing. Decoration and rules 
should never be printed in stronger colors than the type used 
therewith. 

THE PRACTICE of many large plants in issuing a catalogue to 
show type styles, ornaments and other utilities at the command 
of customers is gaining popularity. William Green, Inc., New 
York city, has sent a copy of its specimen book to this office, 
and, besides being thorough and comprehensive, it is printed in 
an excellent manner. Its large size, too, indicates the extent of 
the firm’s business in the line of catalogue printing, advertise- 
ment composition for agencies, and general bookwork. The 
selection of type-faces is an admirable and no adverse 
criticism is necessary in any part of the mechanical execution 
of the book. 

The Emissary, official organ of the National Amateur Press 
Association, is, in a general way, a very pleasing publication, 
but careful examination shows in spacing 
which mars the appearance of the work in places throughout 
the book. There is too much space apparent about the initials, 
too little between the running heads and the body matter of 
the pages, and, here and there throughout the booklet, spacing 
is too wide between words. On the cover a plain rule in bronze 
would have been preferable to the unit border inside the heavy 
border. As it is, the two borders give a rather “‘ spotty ”’ effect 
to the page rather than a suggestion of one continuous whole. 


one, 


some carelessness 


“ 


THE PaAreR House oF New ENGLAND, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts.—This wide-awake firm of paper dealers seems cognizant 
of the value of showing the lines carried to best advantage, 
which fact is manifest in all its house printing. This printing is 
invariably of a high quality and in the colonial style appropriate 
to the location of the house in New England, and possesses an 
individuality as well. The latest collection of this work to reach 
THE INLAND PRINTER consists of a large booklet announcement 
and several items of smaller work, all of which are excellent as 
regards color, composition, presswork and the selection of paper; 
and the advertising idea, too, should prove highly effective. 
Two examples of the work are reproduced. 

H. R. Hayes, Denver, Colorado.— The program-booklet for 
the commencement exercises of the Denver School of Trades is 
a delightful example of artistic typography. The use of the 
Bookman type-face printed in brown ink on buff antique stock is 
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very effective, and this good effect is heightened by the blind- 
stamped rule border surrounding the several pages. Our only 
criticism is anent the centering of the type-groups on the title- 
page and the page giving the names of the graduates. These 
groups should have been placed somewhat nearer the top than 
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Card arranged by Levi L. Smith, Banner Springs, Kansas. 


the bottom. The cover-group is placed a little too high. Your 
pupil, Howard Shinn, who did the work, deserves commendation 
for his painstaking composition. 

Levi L. SmitH, Banner Springs, Kansas.— Your work is very 
good indeed. On your envelope in which the large initial *S”’ 
is used, the word Smith is letter-spaced entirely too much, and 
this should have been avoided. The other corner-card is very 
attractive and well adapted in shape to the purpose of printing 
on the flap. The red on the McClure card is a little *‘ cool’’ in 
tone, bordering almost on violet. A more effective red could be 
obtained by adding a little yellow. The outline letter, Webb, 
is not very satisfactory on business stationery, as it does not 
possess the dignity of the more desirable faces for that class of 
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Booklet page by A. B. Doerty, Findlay, Ohio, showing ingenious 
use of patent-leather tint-blocks. 


The remainder of the work and your business stationery 
We are reproducing one of your cards, 
as out of the ordinary 


work. 
is of a high order. 
which very attractive as well 
arrangement. 

A. B. Doerty, Findlay, Ohio.— Specimens received from you 
are of a very high quality. While the yellow on the white 
blotter is very effective, it loses its value on the light brown 
stock. On this stock a bright green would have heen more 
effective. The envelope-slips are all satisfactory and the little 
folder, *‘ Wind,”’ is an excellent example of high-class work, the 
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Excellent menu cover-design by Howard Van Sciver, 
Norfolk, Virginia. 


color harmony, brown and light blue on India tint stock, being 
very good indeed. The first page of this folder is reproduced 
herewith as an example of what an ingenious printer can do in 
the making of tint-blocks of patent leather. Your business 
stationery is attractive, and shows plainly the advantage of a 
uniform treatment of all items. 

Howarp VAN Sciver, Norfolk, Virginia.— Pleasing typog- 
raphy, strengthened by good colorwork on stock of high quality, 
results in a product of which you can safely feel proud. It is 
seldom that a package of specimens of such uniformly high 
quality comes to THE INLAND PRINTER. The opening announce- 
ment for ‘‘The Homestead,” printed from Caslon capitals, 
letter-spaced, in black ink upon gray stock, at the top of which 
a hand lettered and designed name-plate is printed in blue and 
white, is an excellent piece of work. The booklet, ‘‘ North 
Carolina Pine,” the cover of which is in imitation of pine 
lumber, is also very effective, while the inner pages are marvels 
of typographic neatness. A menu-cover and a bill-head are 
reproduced. In the bill-head we would suggest bringing the 
line of which the initial is a part closer to that initial. The 
colors for this bill-head, a shade of green-gray and light brown, 
are well chosen. 
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Courtesy of Pittsburgh Lamp, Brass and Glass Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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‘ueries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers are solicited for this department. 


H. HORGAN. 


Our technical 


research laboratory is prepared to investigate and report on matters submitted. For terms for this service address The Inland Printer Company. 


A French Book on Rotary Photogravure. 


“L’Heliogravure Rotative,” by F. van Dijk, of Paris, 
as been received with a request that it be announced to 
ur readers, for the reason, so Mr. van Dijk’s letter states, 
That up to the present time nothing has appeared on 
his subject in any language.” Mr. van Dijk probably 
imagines that herds of buffalo still roam Chicago’s streets, 

and that wild Tammany Indians still govern Manhattan, 
vhen the facts are that better rotary photogravure is pro- 
‘uced in New York and Chicago than in Paris. It is to be 
oped that Mr. van Dijk will be spared through this war 
so that he may go to one of the excellent libraries of Paris 
and take down the volume of THE INLAND PRINTER includ- 
ing December, 1908, then turn to page 383, where he will 
tind much on the subject printed in the English language. 
He will also find for the first time in any magazine a por- 
trait printed in four colors by the rotary-photogravure 
method, and this engraved and printed in New York. Then 
if Mr. van Dijk will scan the numbers of this publication 
from December, 1908, to date, he will find more practical 


information regarding the subject than is contained in © 


his book, and we have read it carefully to find something 
worth reprinting here. Still Mr. van Dijk must be credited 
with the first book on the subject. To those who read 
French and know nothing of processwork of any kind they 
will find information in it. The price of the book is $1. 


Offset or Typographic Printing. 

“ What do you know about the offset press?” is a ques- 
tion frequently asked of this department, and it is an 
important question affecting progress in the printing 
world, for on it frequently depends what kind of presses 
should be provided when making additions to the plant. 
J. Lenhart Shilling, of Chicago, gives the advantages of 
the offset press in an able manner in the “Graphic Arts and 
Crafts Year Book.” He says of it: “It is a process, how- 
ever, with which can be accomplished the very things that 
have been longed and waited for all these years, the print- 
ing of half-tones, linework and colorwork in as many colors, 
or as few, as desired, on a non-coated, mat-surfaced paper.” 
Mr. Shilling accompanies his boost of the offset press by 
some excellent exhibits of offset presswork, by the Lam- 
mers-Shilling Company, of Chicago, but obtained in two 
printings. Now one has only to turn, in the same volume, 
to page 150 and the following pages to find linework and 
half-tones printed on non-coated, mat-surfaced paper, from 
relief half-tones requiring but one printing; and, to com- 
pare the results, the chances are that judges would decide 
in favor of the single printing from the typographic press. 
The facts are, that publishers and printers have been 
shown relief half-tones printed on non-coated paper, but 
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their customers and the general public refuse to accept 
printing that is not on coated paper. Now as to the rela- 
tive costs of the two methods Mr. Shilling says: “ Quite 
frequently we hear the argument advanced that offset 
printing is cheap, just because the press can be operated 
at from three thousand to five thousand impressions an 
hour. However, the cost of operation on the offset press, 
on high-grade work, is as much per thousand impressions 
as on the flat-bed press.” Therefore, if the cost of oper- 
ating the offset press is the same as the flat-bed press, and 
it requires two printings on the offset press to approach 
one on the flat-bed press, when using non-coated, mat- 
surfaced paper, why should the typographic printer fear 
competition from the lithographer in monotone printing? 
With the Japanese schoolboy, “ I ask to know.” 


Eosin for Orthochromatic Collodion. 


F. H. Gage, Mountain View, California, writes: “Ina 
recent number of THE INLAND PRINTER we noticed a 
formula for orthochromatic collodion. This formula called 
for a certain amount of eosin. In our efforts to secure some 
of this dye in San Francisco we found there were several 
kinds of eosin, but were unable to secure anything but the 
eosin red. Can you tell us if the eosin called for in the 
formula is red or some other shade? ” 

Answer.— Eosin is a red dye, very soluble in water. It 
is a dark-red powder, either a yellow or a blue shade. The 
yellow shade eosin contains bromin, and is the better one 
to use. When dissolved in water it has the beautiful 
florescent property of showing a brilliant red when you look 
through it at the light, but when held so that it’ reflects 
light it appears as a yellowish green. 


Wide-Angle Views and Distortion. 
George E. Brown, the erudite editor of the British 
Journal of Photography, corrects a statement of our H. A. 
Gatchel, in THE INLAND PRINTER, in reference to distortion 


in wide-angled views. Mr. Brown says: “ ‘Even in such 
an excellent paper as that by H. A. Gatchel on ‘ The Prepa- 
ration of Photographic Copy,’ which we reprinted from 
THE INLAND PRINTER, we find it is suggested that any 
object lying so near a camera as to subtend an angle of 
over 60 degrees will appear distorted, even if photographed 
with a wide-angle lens. The angle of view has, however, 
nothing to do with the question, wide-angled or narrow- 
angled being in equally correct perspective, and also 
appearing to be correct if only each result is viewed at the 
proper distance.” 

The reason why wide-angle views generally appear out 
of perspective is that as a rule a wide-angle lens is also a 
very short-focus lens, so that the proper viewing distance 
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for the print is too short for any person with ordinary 
vision. A long-focus wide-angle lens will, of course, give a 
wide angle only on an abnormally large plate, therefore 
such a result can not well be produced direct in the camera; 
but by taking a small wide-angle view with a short-focus 
lens and enlarging it we can produce a long-focus wide- 
angled picture with a viewing distance sufficiently great to 
enable us to see the result from the right point. All appar- 
ent distortion of perspective will vanish. The effect may 
not be pleasing, but it will be perfectly correct as regards 
perspective. The difference between wide and narrow 
angled views is not one of truth of perspective, but of the 
inclusion of a pleasing and satisfactory amount of subject. 


e “Graphic Arts and Crafts Year Book’ 1913-1914. 


The “ Graphic Arts and Crafts Year Book” for 1913- 
1914 reminds one of the bumper crops of this year owing 


graphic work in a single printing, which shows the limita- 
tions of the offset press. 

The photogravures by the Barnes-Crosby Company, 
Chicago, and elsewhere, and the gravure by F. A. Ringler 
Company, New York, are excellent, and so is the exhibit 
of rotary photogravure by the Munro Art Publishing Com- 
pany, of New York. Most instructive, however, are the 
illustrations of the Mertens machinery printed in rotary 
photogravure on news-print paper by the National Cash 
Register Company, of Dayton, Ohio. The interior views 
of the Elson photogravure works near Boston, printed in 
photogravure, are also interesting. 

The volume is overflowing with perfect exhibits of three 
and four color engraving and printing, the latter appear- 
ing to be the most popular method of color-printing. Wells 
& Company, Chicago, show a splendid reproduction of a 
Lyendecker painting. The others whose color reproduction 
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Water-Wheel Used in Lifting Water to an Irrigation Ditch at Cash e, Washingt 
Each pan on the wheel carries a bucket, which unloads into the flume while turning over, as shown in picture. 


Photograph by C. R. Herrand. 


to its enormous size, it being three and one-half inches 
thick. To attempt to describe the richness of its contents 
is bewildering, for it is difficult to decide where to begin. 
At this time only its pictorial features can be noticed. 

From a pictorial standpoint, the article ‘“ Looking 
Backward,” by J. Horace McFarland, and the four-color 
reproductions direct from nature, are the most important 
features of the volume, for they represent the highest 
achievement in color photography, engraving and printing 
of our time. 

C. S. Partridge has brought together on the same page 
for comparison an example of a wax-molded and a lead- 
molded electrotype from the same half-tone, and then 
invites the reader to tell which is which. We have heard 
so much about the superiority of one process over the other 
that this exhibit by Mr. Partridge is assuring, for it teaches 
one method is equal to the other, in competent hands. 

There is another comparison in the book which is of 
such importance that it will be noticed elsewhere, and that 
is the claims made by offset press people about the superior- 
ity of their method over typographic printing. The reader 
can judge of this for himself, for in this volume is most 
excellent offset work in two printings and similar typo- 


is notable are: The Eclipse Electrotype & Engraving Co., 
Cleveland; Electro-tint Engraving Company, Philadel- 
phia; Zeese-Wilkinson Company, New York; Color Plate 
Engraving Company, New York; Gatchel & Manning, 
Philadelphia;/ The Franklin Company, Chicago; Manz 
Engraving Company, Chicago; Hicks-Chatten Engraving 
Company, Portland, Oregon; Williamson-Haffner Engrav- 
ing Company, Denver, and the Gerlach-Barklow Company, 
Joliet, Illinois. 

In two-color plates, the work of the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing, Minneapolis; Gatchel & Manning; Walker Engraving 
Company, New York, and others, leave nothing to be 
desired. There are a number of excellent half-tones in 
which the high lights are eliminated, which proves that any 
first-class plant can do this work without bothering with 
patents of any kind. 

The half-tones in the volume are so uniformly excellent 
that they are deserving of the best praise. There are two 
portraits from Wilson’s Photographic Magazine, one made 
with a 200 cross-line screen and the other with a 400 cross- 
line screen, that are notable as stunts in printing. Equally 
good effects could be had with a 150 cross-line screen and 
give the inkmaker and printer less trouble. 
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Line photoengraving, which is almost a lost art, is repre- 
sented by clever exhibits showing the skill of the Walker 
Engraving Company, New York, and the Maurice Joyce 
Engraving Company, Washington, D. C. 

But all the fine engraving could not be shown without 
perfect printing, and too much praise can not be given the 
publishers of the volume, the Republican Printing Com- 
oany, Hamilton, Ohio, for the general excellence of the 
orinting. To what extent the effectiveness of the engrav- 
r’s work depends on the printer is shown by the exhibits 
if Norman T. A. Munder, of Baltimore, and the work of 
he Plimpton Press, with dull-finish inks on mat-surfaced 
vaper. Some of these results are equal to photogravures 
n the rich velvety depths of the shadows. It should be 
idded that there are some illustrations in the volume that 
vould have been better omitted to save the reputations of 
he engravers and printers. 

Walter L. Tobey, the editor, is to be congratulated on 
compiling this handsome but overbulky volume. It is to be 
,oped that the next will have fewer pages, for this year he 
is giving the buyer entirely too much for the price, which 
s $5. It can be had through The Inland Printer Company. 


A Mertens Patent for Type Rescinded in England. 


As is customary with new processes, a number of 
illeged rights to patents for rotary-photogravure printing 
ire being settled by the courts. The patent No. 17,198, 
eranted in England in 1904 to Eduard Mertens for printing 
type with pictures by rotary photogravure, has just been 
‘escinded in England. Justice Warrington, before whom 
he case was tried, said that all the patentee (Doctor Mer- 
tens) had done was to obtain a patent for a new use of an 
old contrivance. No fresh difficulties were so much as 
suggested, much less overcome. It was shown during the 
three days’ trial that pictures and type had been printed 
intaglio from the same copper plate hundreds of years ago 
and that music and type were printed by the intaglio method 
to-day. The Rembrandt Company had been printing pic- 
tures by rotary photogravure years before the application 
for this patent. The Rembrandt Company engraved the 
type-matter on its plates by hand, Mertens photographed 
the type on the copper roll just as the Rembrandt Company 
did its pictures. So the judge added that the patentee had 
simply put the process to a use to which it had not pre- 
viously been put. It was not obvious, to any one who had 
not tried it, that type could be photographed on a roll, but 
now it had been tried it was found there was no difficulty in 
doing it. The judge said that whereas one had previously 
used this process to reproduce a picture, one might now 
reproduce that form of “line” picture known as type. 
This decision will clear the way for American press manu- 
facturers to sell rotary-photogravure presses and for pub- 
lishers to use them. 


Process Engraving Notes and News. 


Osboldstone & Co., Melbourne, Australia, favor us with 
some exhibits of their engraving and printing. One is an 
album of forty-two views of Victoria, city and country. The 
size of the page is 7% by 17%, and if the pictures were 
without titles one would take them for views in an Amer- 
ican city. The photoengraving and printing are equal to 
what we do in this country. From the same printing-house 
is an album of views of Mildura, showing by excellent 
engravings how they solve problems of irrigation much as 
we do. There were some exhibits of three-color printing 
that prove they have little to learn from us. 

J. F. Salade, the composing-room expert, commends 
highly the use of steel bases, for newspaper engraving that 


is to be stereotyped, in place of the type-metal bases com- 
monly used. Steel bases retain their height, they are sup- 
plied to point measurements, and the engraving is attached 
to the steel base with flour paste, which is sufficient for 
matrix-making. 

The Rembrandt Intaglio Printing Company, Limited, of 
London, represented by H. Bendixson & Co., sends some 
samples of its work which prove that they, the pioneers in 
rotary photogravure, are still the leaders in this beautiful 
process. Unfortunately, the package of exhibits arrived 
looking as if it had been stamped upon by German military 
boots. The information is also given that Messrs. Reinthal 
& Neumann, of New York, keep for sale prints in color 
made by this company. 


Brief Replies to a Few Correspondents. 


R. W. C., New York, need not be alarmed about that 
German brand of bichromate of ammonia he has been 
using, for that particular chemical has been made in New- 
ark, New Jersey, these many years. There is no more 
danger of a dearth of it than there is of Frankfurter 
sausages. 

W. A. Dart, Potsdam, New York, should consult THE 
INLAND PRINTER list of books for one on line engraving. 

J. A. A., New York, can get first-hand information 
about the American Institute of Graphic Arts from the 
secretary, Mr. Charles de Kay, 15 Grammercy place, New 
York. 

Lithographer, Philadelphia: You can get a grain 
transfer sufficiently coarse for offset press by a modifica- 
tion of the collotype process. 


The Proper Care of Lenses. 


As some of the most prized photoengravers’ lenses came 
from Germany they now become more valuable than ever, 
and their care is of the greatest importance. Lenses, when 
not in use, should be kept in leather boxes or wrapped in 
chamois skin. When cleaning a lens, China silk, velvet or 
velvetine, will be found suitable providing they are abso- 
lutely free from grit of any nature. The new lenses con- 
tain glass that is exceptionally soft and scratches easily. 
These scratches may be too fine to be seen by the eye, but 
they are more injurious than a single deep scratch which 
might not do much harm. Screwing a lens combination too 
tightly into its socket may put a strain on a lens that will 
spoil its working properties. E. Clifton, in a lecture on 
this subject, says that another injury to a lens which is of 
common occurrence in moist climates is caused by damp 
and is known as rust, and it is surprising how many lenses 
suffer from it. If slight, it does not do much harm, though 
it may affect the speed of the lens as well as the definition. 
The rust may be detected by holding the lens to the light, 
when it will appear as mottled patches on the glass. Asa 
general rule it may be cleaned off, but frequently it affects 
the polish, when it must be sent to an optician to be repol- 
ished. Corrosion of the glass is another defect caused by 
dampness. Lay the lens on a piece of black velvet and 
apply a magnifying glass to the surface, when the corro- 
sion may be seen as little pits in the lens. All of which 
may be avoided by keeping lenses in a dry place and cov- 
ered, and being extremely careful about the cloth used in 
cleaning them. 


The Wonders of the Engravers’ Lens. 


How beautiful the stars appear 
Under the lens’s wondrous spell. 
And yet it fetches, seems to me, 
The chorus girls out quite as well. 
—Ed Mott. 

















Reproduction of Memorial Window in the Henry O. Shepard Public School. Designed and Placed by Thomas A. O’Shaughnessy 
on Commission of the Old-Time Printers’ Association of Chicago and the Printing Trades 
Organizations Generally. Dedicated September 7, 1914. 


Photo by J. W. Taylor, Chicago. 
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DEDICATION OF THE HENRY O. SHEPARD PUBLIC 
SCHOOL AND PRINTERS’ MEMORIAL WINDOW. 


GOD, the God of the Spirits of all flesh, in 
whose embrace all creatures live, in what- 
soever place or condition they be; we give 
Thee thanks for the examples of all Thy 
servants, who, having finished their course 
here, have left behind not only a holy 
memory, but a noble work. 

“In this time of strife and warfare, 
we turn with unfeigned gratitude to the conquests that are 
being made in the peaceable arts of education and philan- 
thropy. 

“We thank Thee for this school and all its potential 
greatness, and we pray Thee to make it a monument of 
good works in the lives of generations to come. 

“May this be an inspiration to the bereaved family; 
the mother, widow, daughter and sisters. And give us all 
grace to take up the work that falls upon us from the hands 
of those who are gone, so that together we may build up 
our nation in the beauty and strength of peace, and may 
each be a real contributor to the World’s Work. 

“Hear this our prayer as we dedicate this building 
to-day to the glory of our country and in the Name of our 
God, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

In these words the Rev. Herbert W. Prince, rector of 
the Church of the Epiphany, voiced the aspirations of cre- 
ative art at the ceremonies dedicating the Henry O. Shepard 
Public School and the printers’ memorial window on Sep- 
tember 7. 

The Old-Time Printers’ Association of Chicago had 
agitated the question of naming a public school in honor 
of printers, and some five years ago put forward the name 
of Henry O. Shepard as a just representative of the art 
for that honor. One of the new type of school buildings 
was in due time named the Henry O. Shepard Public School, 
and the Old-Time Printers’ Association then decided to 
provide a memorial window and canvassed the printing- 
trades organizations for their codperation, securing an 
unreservedly favorable response. 

The ceremonies dedicating these contributions to the 
cause of education were conducted by Col. M. H. Madden, 
for the Old-Time Printers’ Association, before a large and 
representative gathering, despite the deterring influences 
of an inclement day. 

Space will not pe mit more than an outline of the central 
thought of the speakers on this occasion. 

“Work,” said Dr. Ella Flagg Young, Superintendent of 
Schools, “ intelligent work, symbolized by the art craft rep- 
resented on that window, makes the school a garden in 
which children shall grow naturally, because the principal 
and teachers know them and will create an atmosphere of 
light and air in which the young soul thrives.” 

In his dedicatory address, the speaker of the day, 
Louis F. Post, Assistant Secretary of Labor, Washington, 
D. C., pointed the ways of “ Pioneering in Industrial Democ- 
racy,” and centralized his conception of the application of 
the spirit of democracy to the occasion, saying: 

“Tn the same spirit, a truly American spirit, let us 
dedicate this memorial. Old-time printers have contributed 
it; Thomas A. O’Shaughnessy has designed and produced 
it; the Board of Education has set aside the place for it 
in this school building already distinguished with Mr. Shep- 
ard’s name for its own; his daughter has drawn away the 
veil. 

“ May we not all receive this artistic gift with grateful 
hearts for the industrial progress it so beautifully sym- 
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bolizes? A century of invention has translated the hand 
press of a Franklin into the power presses of a Scott, the 
composing-sticks of the old-time printer into the linotypes 
of a Mergenthaler. These are among the marvels of typo- 
graphic inventions. But the printers’ trade does not monop- 
olize mechanical progress. The whole mechanical world 
seems on the verge of realizing some of our visions of life 
after death. Do we not communicate with one another 
almost as if there were neither time nor space to interfere? 
Do we not go up.and down the earth with little reference 
to distance, as our forefathers a century ago understood 
distance? We may well ask ourselves if mechanical prog- 
ress has any limitations at all. But what of social progress? 
Social progress for all is what I mean; for social progress 
for less than all, for a privileged few or even a privileged 
many, means in the long run social retrogression for every- 
body. No one can live unto himself alone. We must all 
go ahead or we shall go backward. There is no exemption 
of person or nation or race. The famous New England 
clergyman was right in his sociology as well as his religion 
who said, ‘I thank God that my own lot is bound up with 
that of the whole human race.’ ” 


“ Here shall the Press the People’s right maintain, 
Unawed by influence, and unbribed by gain.” 


Joseph Story’s motto for his Salem Register, 112 years 
ago, was the theme on which James Keeley, editor of the 
Chicago Herald, expressed his views on “ An Untrammeled 
Press a Nation’s Safeguard,” denouncing the misconception 
of Liberty into License. The people are catching up with 
both preacher and editor in mental attainments. Both 
preacher and editor can still command unlimited respect, 
but as mental forces they can not be so potent as in the 
old days. Aristocratic traditions and feudalistic social for- 
mations die out slowly, and these with the hard-and-fast 
lines of partisan organization would hold the minds of men 
in bondage but for the daily newspaper bringing home to 
the minds and hearts and hearths of the people the new 
political ideas—the whole program of “ social justice.” 
“ And you, the people of America, can help, guide and sus- 
tain those who work for the greatest good for the greatest 
number. You readers make newspapers, and newspapers 
are only what you make them.” 

An eloquent tribute to Henry O. Shepard and the benefi- 
cent influences that spread out of his founding of THE 
INLAND PRINTER was made by Frederick K. Tracy. 

Twelve million, three hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
represent the educational fund of Chicago for 1914, and 
Charles S. Peterson, chairman of the Finance Committee of 
the Board of Education, said that the subject assigned him, 
“Money — How We Use It,” would have been better 
phrased, in view of the financial status of the Board of 
Education, to read “ Money — How We Would Use It If We 
Had Any.” In this he voiced the progressive idea that cost 
has no place where education is expanding. Mr. Peterson 
explained the methods of meeting the demands of edu- 
cational expansion, the departmental expenditures and 
sources of receipts, the difficulties to be met and the methods 
of overcoming them, and asked his hearers to believe that 
“we who serve you on the Board of Education use your 
money, not necessarily in the best possible way, but in the 
best way we know how.” 

John McGovern described what Henry O. Shepard did 
for the Press Club of Chicago. William H. Sleepeck, presi- 
dent of the Graphic Arts Association of Chicago; John C. 
Harding, representing Typographical Union No. 16; and 
Richard F. Welsh, president of the Ben Franklin Club of 
Chicago, made appropriate tribute to the occasion. 
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Participating in the exercises were Mrs. H. O. Shepard, 
widow of Henry O. Shepard, founder of THE INLAND 
PRINTER and The Henry O. Shepard Company, and owner 
of these organizations. A life-size oil painting of the late 
Henry O. Shepard and eight oil paintings by members of 
the Palette and Chisel Club of Chicago were donated to 
the school by Mrs. Shepard through the Board of Educa- 
tion, these to form a nucleus for further contributions of 
a similar character for beautifying the school walls. Mrs. 
Shepard also presented the school with a large Bausch & 
Lomb stereopticon projection camera. 

Miss Clara J. Shepard, only daughter of Mr. Shepard, 
unveiled the window at the appropriate moment, and as 
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The Henry O. Shepard Memorial Window 
is designed to represent an illuminated page. In the cen- 
ter panel, at the top of the window, is a portrait of Henry O. 
Shepard. On either side of the oval panel filled by this 
portrait are panels of decorative geometrical and naturalis- 
tic art forms. 

The entire window is surrounded by these decorative 
panels. Beneath the portrait of Mr. Shepard is the inscrip- 
tion, “In Memory of Henry Olendorf Shepard, printer, 
founder of the Inland Printer Technical School. Presented 
to the Board of Education by the Old-Time Printers’ Asso- 
ciation, 1914.” 

The center panel of the window is filled by a scene from 
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Dedicating the Henry O. Shepard Memorial Window in the New Henry O. Shepard School. 


Photo by J. W. Taylor, Chicago. 


the veiling-flag slowly rose the band raised the strains of 
the national anthem, arid the audience rose and uncovered. 

Mrs. E. M. Hurlbut, of Norwich, New York, and Mrs. 
Harry M. Strawn, of Cleveland, Ohio, sisters of Mr. Shep- 
ard, were present, the guests of Mrs. Shepard. Mrs. 
Walter Scott, of Plainfield, New Jersey, widow of the 
great inventor, and her two sons, David J. and Walter C. 
Scott, were also among those who traveled from the East 
to be present. 

This being a historic incident in the printing arts, a 
full report of all that was said and done would be most 
desirable in this publication for historic purposes. But 
present-day demands preclude this. We shall go so far, 
however, as to reproduce the text of the last two pages of 
the program, which is as follows: 


a printing-office of a former century, and shows the first 
iron press which was of American construction. 

Beneath the center picture is a large panel, and an 
inscription worked into mosaic pays the following tribute 
to the printer: 

‘“‘In Honor of Printers — Past, Present, and to Come — 

The Multipliers of Recorded Thought, 

Carrying Down the Centuries the Evidence of Man’s Advancement 

in Knowledge — 

The Heralds of Peace and Good Will — 

The Conservators of Wisdom — the Antagonists of Error — 

The Champions of Good Works — 

The Glorifiers of Achievement, 

The Preservers of Art, the Promoters of Culture.” 


On either side of the center panel of the window are 
decorative panels with portraits of Walter Scott, the press 
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huilder, and Ottmar Mergenthaler, inventor of the linotype, 
these being chosen as “ Multipliers of Recorded Thought.” 

In the center panel, at the base of the window, is a por- 
‘yait of Benjamin Franklin. 

This memorial is the first example of a new process of 
»rt glass originated by Thomas A. O’Shaughnessy, a Chi- 
¢ago artist, who designed and built this window. 

It has the unique effect of being at once a mosaic tablet 

» be viewed from the street, and an art-glass window show- 
g all of the surface color and effect also by transmitted 
rht. 
Board of Permanent Trustees of the Henry 
O. Shepard Memorial. 
Ownership of the memorial tablet is vested in these 
‘ustees, chosen by the Old-Time Printers’ Association of 
‘hicago, and empowered to fill vacancies occasioned by 
2ath or resignation: Clara J. Shepard, president; Mrs. 
Jalter Scott, first vice-president, Plainfield, New Jersey; 
‘iss Pauline R. Mergenthaler, second vice-president, Balti- 
core, Maryland; Prosper D. Fenn, Frederick K. Tracy, 
ames L. Regan, Thomas A. O’Shaughnessy, William A. 
{utchinson, John M. Ryan, William C. Hollister, George E. 
incoln, William Mill, Secretary. 


Old-Time Printers’ Association of Chicago. 

Thomas E. Sullivan, president; Daniel Boyle, vice- 
»resident; William Mill, secretary-treasurer. This Asso- 
iation, organized in 1885, is composed of persons engaged 
in various branches of the printing and publishing business, 
2s employers or employees, for twenty-five years or more 
in Chicago. 

Henry O. Shepard Memorial Committee. 

John McGovern, general chairman; 
iister, vice-chairman; James L. Regan, treasurer; Fred- 
erick K. Tracy, John M. Ryan, Emory F. Harman, William 
A, Hutchinson, Walter D. Considine, Henry H. McKay, 
Alfred Bersbach, Herman Feitsch, Jr., Fred Klein, Wil- 
liam F. Whitman, Edwin W. Beedle, James E. McCarthy, 
John P. Keefe, William J. Hack, Thomas H. Faulkner, 
Peter N. Balken, Samuel King Parker, Nels Johnson, 
John C. Ward, George J. Knott, Albert C. Rice, Samuel 
Rastall, Franklin S. Anderson, William J. Hartman, Joseph 
Carolan, William Checkett, John H. Wood, Prosper D. 
Fenn, John Stuart, Harry B. Van Fossen, William H. Faul, 
Walter F. Morrison, William A. Aldrich, James A. Bond, 
Edward Gentzler, James Hayde, Joseph C. Snow, John B. 
Stevens, Michael F. Dougherty, George N. Bond, William A. 
Cahill, John S. Leander, Patrick J. Cahill, William E. Den- 
nis, Albert R. Schoreck, Hugh G. Adair, John I. Oswald, 
Walter C. Bleloch, Judson Ash, Arthur Bowron, John 
Buckley, George S. Affolter, John Canty, Charles H. Phil- 
brick, F. Marion Leyda, John J. Smith, Acors W. Rathbun, 
John C. Harding, Franklin C. Hollister, Henry F. Griffing, 
Dewitt C. Kelley, John W. Nestor, Jay E. Reeves, John W. 
Troy, William McWhorter, George G. Renneker, John W. 
Donohue, Peter B. Olsen, Edwin R. Wright, Michael H. 
Madden, Julius C. Kirchner, Mark L. Crawford, Andrew B. 
Adair, Edward M. Keating, Michael Colbert, Edward Gal- 
laway, B. Frank Howard, Samuel D. McNeal, Timothy J. 
O’Brien, William L. Whitmarsh, James J. Schock, John E. 
Schildhelm, Archibald Robertson, Edward E. Pratt, Rich- 
ard S. Phillips, Joseph J. Peacock, Andrew D. Newbold, 
Thomas A. O’Leary, David Oliphant, Thomas Oliver, 
Joseph M. Hudson, Walter B. Conkey. 


Honorary Members. 
Rev. A. C. Anda, Judge W. H. Barnum, Rev. W. E. Bar- 
ton, D.D., Gen. John C. Black, Hon. W. J. Calhoun, Judge 


. 
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Orrin N. Carter, Edwin G. Cooley, Rev. Austin D. Crile, 
Judge Chas. S. Cutting, James M. Duncan, Rev. S. G. Dun- 
ham, Henry D. Estabrook, Wm. H. French, Judson Graves, 
Joseph Hatton, Carter H. Harrison, Judge Jesse Holdom, 
Frank Hudson, William J. Hynes, Rev. J. J. Jennings, 
Judge Marcus Kavanagh, H. H. Kohlsaat, Chas. Beecher 
Lahan, Victor F. Lawson, James Hamilton Lewis, James M. 
Lynch, Rev. P. J. MacCorry, Albert H. McQuilkin, Dr. 
Joseph A. Milburn, Very Rev. P. J. O’Callaghan, John Bar- 
ton Payne, E. Powell, Leigh Reilly, Judge Lewis Rinaker, 
Lawrence Y. Sherman, U. S. Senator, Melville E. Stone, 
George P. Upton, Francis W. Walker, Dr. Ella Flagg 
Young. 
Deceased Honorary Members. 


William Bross, Rev. J. C. Burroughs, J. K. C. Forrest, 
Moses P. Handy, Carter H. Harrison, Washington Hesing, 
Paul Hull, Andrew McNally, J. H. McVicker, Joseph Medill, 
Luther Laflin Mills, Wm. Penn Nixon, Robt. W. Patterson, 
Martin J. Russell, James W. Scott, Henry O. Shepard, 
Rev. H. W. Thomas, John Wentworth. 





PROTECTING REPORTERS. 


The manager of a newspaper in an Eastern State writes 
to THE INLAND PRINTER asking for the proper legal author- 
ity protecting reporters from being summoned to testify in 
court cases when they were witnesses in their capacity as 
newspaper representatives. THE INLAND PRINTER so far 
has been unable to discover any such special legislation, 
and will be pleased to hear from any of its readers of what 
attempts, if any, have been made in that direction. 

WRITING AN AD. 
BY L. N. FLINT. 
He wrote a head: ‘“ The Time Is Ripe,” 
Then listed the goods in his store; 
He added his name in big black type; 
Could angels have done any more? 
As a glaring sign it wasn’t bad; 
But you couldn’t call it an ad. 


Another “try ”’ he said he’d take, 
And he wrote some red-hot stuff — 
“The best, the cheapest, finest make ” — 
Till the adjectives cried, ‘‘ Enough.” 
The display’ of superlatives wasn’t bad; 
But it didn’t work like an ad. 


Once more he made a bid for trade 
By the ‘‘ Wonderful bargains shown.” 
They were all “‘ Below the price we paid,” 
For he’d ‘‘ Cut ’em to the bone.” 
As a bunch of lies it wasn’t bad; 
But mighty poor as an ad. 


And all this time the other fellow 
Was getting the cream of the trade. 
Simple and straight and never yellow, 
The selling talk he made. 
The returns he got were never bad, 
For he wrote an honest ad. 


NEARLY SPOILED. 

“ Well,” said the editor, “how about that high-life- 
scandal story? Is it true?” 

“ No, sir,” said the reporter. 

“ No facts at all? ” 

‘“ Not a chance.” 

“ Everything denied? ” 

“Absolutely.” 

“Good Heavens! 
Yale Record. 


Cut it down to half a page then.” — 
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Twenty-Eighth Convention United Typothetae and 
Franklin Clubs. 


The essence of all the study which printers and plant 
owners in the allied branches of the trade have given dur- 
ing the past five years to the various problems — costs, 
estimating, salesmanship, efficiency in plant operation, 
management, etc.— will be presented to those who are 
wise and progressive enough to attend the sessions of the 
twenty-eighth annual convention and congress of the 
United Typothete and Franklin Clubs of America, which 
is to be held in New York, October 6, 7 and 8. 

There will be no long, tiresome addresses. Instead, 
there will be short, to-the-point talks of ten minutes on all 
the vital subjects. There will also be discussions of the 
various subjects, which will get all angles of the problems 
before the listeners. 

It will probably be the greatest gathering of printers, 
as well as the most instructive, ever held in America, for 
requests of the General Committee, 147 Fourth avenue, 
New York, show that nearly every live and progressive 
plant-owner will be there. All sessions of the convention 
(except a brief executive session on the last day) are open 
to all printers whether affiliated with the great national 
organization or not. All are heartily invited. 

New York’s printers have arranged a program of enter- 
tainment which they hope and believe will give them a 
reputation as hosts, and it will be entirely free to all 
printer-visitors. These will include a sightseeing yacht 
trip around the Island and the great harbor, sightseeing 
auto tours in which all the sights of the great city will 
be pointed out; a grand ball and dinner at the famous 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, and a night at the largest theater 
in the world —the Hippodrome — where the great 1914 
spectacle, “ Wars of the World,” will be witnessed. There 
is a very elastic meaning in the title of the piece, so under 
the heading is included not only pictures of great military 
conflicts, but the war of the elements, the war for exis- 
tence, the war of sport and the war of pleasure. Here is 
the way one critic describes the new Hippodrome produc- 
tion: 

“The several scenes connected with warfare linger in 
one’s mind. There is a tableau battle-field under a somber 
sky with the wounded and the dead partly revealed, while 
the symbolic figure of History passes slowly across the 
scene, silently recording’the carnage, making a picture of 
unusual strength and impressiveness. 

“ There is another tableau showing a superdreadnaught 
plowing through a stormy sea, and an ocean steamship 
under way in midocean. These are triumphs of stage 
realism. 

“The Gardens of Versailles, in Marie Antoinette’s day, 
and an old southern mansion and its gardens in our own 
Civil War time introduce two war episodes that are han- 
dled in the regular Hippodrome manner with songs and 
dances and the customary lurid melodrama. Pageantry is 
the key-note of the “ Wars of the World.” 

“ The second episode, set in the England of Richard the 
Lion Hearted, will thrill all young people who are deep in 
the first reading of “ Ivanhoe,” and older spectators who 
have not forgotten the magic of that tale. 

“ But, after all, the most graphic war picture of all is 
the one nearest home. The attack on Vera Cruz is the most 


realistic war picture in the entire pageant, and a real feel- 
ing of terror is imparted at more than one point. The 
taking of the city by the American sailors cheers the over- 
wrought onlooker, and the subsequent parade of American 
jackies leaves him in a fairly complacent mood.” 

The friends and acquaintances made and the improved 
point of view secured on many important business sub- 
jects will make the expense of the trip to this convention 
a good investment for any printer. The opportunity to 
visit and see the nation’s great metropolis and show-place 
is one not many printers will miss. 





International Photoengravers’ Union in Fifteenth 
Annual Convention. 


Extending to the visitors and delegates a hearty wel- 
come and greetings of the Indianapolis local union, Chair- 
man M. Schoener, of the local convention committee, 
formally opened the fifteenth annual convention of the 
International Photoengravers’ Union of North America, 
which was held at the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, August 
17 to 22. During the course of his remarks Mr. Schoener 
spoke briefly of the problems that confront the labor move- 
ment, and trusted that the convention would meet them in 
the same careful, broad-minded manner as in the past. 

President Frank Miller, of the Indianapolis Central 
Labor Council, conveyed the greetings and best wishes of 
the organization he represented, and spoke in an interest- 
ing manner of the great benefits to be derived from organ- 
ized effort. Karl Wolfe, representing the Indianapolis 
Allied Printing Trades Council, extended the fraternal 
greetings of that organization, and spoke of the duties of 
members of organized labor to the general labor movement, 
laying particular emphasis upon the advantages to be 
secured by closer affiliation among the international unions 
represented in the allied printing trades. Earl Mallory, 
president of the Indianapolis Photoengravers’ Union, 
extended a hearty welcome and fraternal greetings, called 
attention to the fact that this was the second time that 
the international union had held its convention in Indian- 
apolis, and spoke of the rapid strides that had been made 
during the interim, both by the local and the international 
unions. At the close of his remarks, Mr. Mallory intro- 
duced President Matthew Woll of the international union. 

After thanking the Indianapolis union and the speak- 
ers who had preceded him for their kind sentiments and 
remarks, President Woll spoke to the delegates, calling 
their attention to the great responsibilities that rested upon 
them, and advising them that their deliberations should be 
directed in efforts constructive in character, with the idea 
foremost in mind to strengthen the weak spots in the organ- 
ization and to still further perfect its aims and ideals. 
He spoke of the benefits accruing to members from organ- 
ized effort, not only as to the betterment of working con- 
ditions and higher remuneration for services rendered, but 
particularly of what those benefits meant as a developing 
agency for better citizenship, a better home life, and a 
better means for bringing up future generations, all of 
which was advantageous to society in general. At the close 
of his remarks, President Woll officially declared the con- 
vention open for business. 

The Executive Council’s report showed that the mem- 
bers of that council had spent rather a busy year. Owing 
to the adoption in some localities of the photogravure proc- 
ess, it was'found necessary during the past year for the 
council to reaffirm its declaration of jurisdictional rights 
over all methods or parts of all photomechanical processes 
of reproduction. Resolutions were therefore adopted reit- 
erating and emphatically declaring the jurisdiction of the 
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International Photoengravers’ Union over the photogravure 
branch of the industry. 

The Cleveland convention authorized the Executive 
Council to proceed with the establishment of a department 
of technical education and chemical research, and in order 
to make a beginning, the council appointed Albert E. Woll, 
of Chicago, in charge of this department, and instructed 
}im to prepare appropriate monthly articles bearing upon 
the work of the members of the organization, or upon the 
work of this department. 

During the course of the business sessions, Mr. Albert E. 
Voll addressed the Indianapolis convention on the tech- 
ical developments constantly taking place in the trade, 

nd spoke of the new processes constantly being tried out 
the field of illustrative reproduction, and urged upon the 
embers the necessity of interesting themselves in these 
evelopments in order that they could in the future, should 
.ecasion demand, adapt themselves to the working of any 
ew process. 

Many resolutions and propositions were presented for 

1e consideration of the delegates during the course of the 
lusiness sessions, all receiving proper consideration and 
eing disposed of. 

The election of officers for the coming term resulted in 
atthew Woll being reélected as president; Peter J. 
brady, first vice-president; Henry E. Schmal, second vice- 
president; Charles Vandervoort, third vice-president; 
Louis A. Schwartz, secretary-treasurer. Frank H. Glenn, 
red R. Ballbach and J. H. Schussler were elected as asso- 
ciate editors. 

San Francisco was unanimously elected as the 1915 con- 
vention city. 





FOURTH ANNUAL CONVENTION AND COST CON- 
GRESS OF OHIO PRINTERS’ FEDERATION. 
LEVELAND and the Hotel Statler were the 

meccas of Ohio printers on September 10, 
11 and 12, when the Ohio Printers’ Fed- 
eration held its fourth annual convention 
and cost congress. Stimulative, instruc- 
tive and enjoyable, the meeting was 
another feather in the cap of the alert 
and progressive Ben Franklin Club of 
Cleveland. The speeches were good and the entertainment 
touched high-water mark, as it is said it cost the entertain- 
ing club $7 for each guest. 

Invariably Ohio printers open their meetings with 
prayer, and on this occasion the invocation was by the 
Very Rev. T. C. O’Reilly, chancellor of the Diocese of 
Cleveland, and the addresses of welcome were by Dr. Har- 
ris R. Cooley, Director of Public Welfare of the Sixth City, 
and James A. Cannon, president of the Local Club. Albert 
Scholl, of Chillicothe, did the honors in responding for the 
visitors, after which the meeting got down to business. 

President Charles P. Carl gave a résumé of the work of 
the year, and ’Gene M. Turner for the secretary’s office. 
It is very evident Mr. Turner is a secretary with his heart 
in his work, as the Federation is not in a flourishing condi- 
tion financially. The total receipts for the year were 
$2,481.69, while the expenditures left a deficit of $1,112, 
even after we count the bills receivable as being worth one 
hundred per cent. The principal creditor of the organiza- 
tion happens to be its active secretary. During the year 
he visited twenty-eight cities and towns, held twenty-four 
public meetings of a general character, and three devoted 
to newspapers. There were also mailed from the secre- 
tary’s office eleven pieces of literature to every printer in 
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the State, each of whom also received a copy of the Fed- 
eration Information and Cost Book and seven issues of the 
Ohio Messenger. 

Speaking of the benefits of the organization, George M. 
Gray, of Fostoria, said he secured $5,000 needed additional 
insurance and had his form revised to a point of absolute 
protection, only to find that his annual premiums were $60 
less than they had been before he had taken the suggestions 
of the Federation seriously. He also thanked the Federa- 
tion for collecting some accounts he had given up as hope- 
less. In this connection, Mr. Braunwart made what proved 


George M. Gray, Fostoria, Ohio. 
New President, Ohio Printers’ Federation. 


to be a successful plea for membership. He pointed out 
that the organization could not exist without money, man- 
agement and codperation — that it is a business investment 
as much as the services of a bookkeeper or of a new press. 
The Federation takes care of inside and outside problems 
and presents many solutions that would be impossible for 
an individual to attempt — solutions which spell prosperity. 
The speaker knew that more than money was needed. To 
attain the pinnacle of success, the Federation must have 
codperation and numbers, but it must have money first 
of all. 

Going back to the business in its chronological order, 
there were interesting five-minute talks by secretaries of 
local organizations and district commissioners that awak- 
ened the enthusiastic spirit in those who were but meagerly 
informed as to the progress of organization work in the 
the State. William J. H. Boetcker, of Toledo, president of 
the Inside Association of America, favored those in atten- 
dance with an oration. W. R. Colton, of Columbus, cham- 
pioned the “ square-inch basis of estimating ” with his usual 
enthusiasm. Mrs. Olive B. Mackan and Miss Kathryn B. 
Weir, two of the successful and progressive newspaper 
women of Ohio, were expected to speak on the causes of 
their success, but disappointed the audience. Henry G. 
Peat, of the Elyria Republican, however, gave an experi- 
ence-meeting talk on costs as he found them. Aided by 
moving-picture slides, W. W. Langtry, of the District of 
Columbia Paper Company, took his auditors on a trip 
through a paper-mill, to their manifest edification. 
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Jesse E. Berkes spoke on his favorite subject of costs, 
and gave a practical demonstration showing that the varia- 
tion in guesses is so great that they must all be wrong. 
C. S. Schultz, one of the attorneys of the Federation, spoke 
on “ Credits and Collections,” and claimed that the credit- 
reporting system of the Federation was one of the best. 
He also urged a national collection bureau, which would 
obviate the necessity of collecting by mail and thereby 
antagonizing many debtors. 

Fred Webster, advertising manager of the American 
Writing Paper Company, took advantage of the opportu- 
nity to preach his doctrine of “selling brains.” He said 
the advertising agencies have increased the volume of 
advertising from fifty million to three hundred and fifty 
_ million, every dollar of which calls for two dollars’ worth 

of follow-up literature, and asked if the printers were 
_going out after that business by doing quality work, or if 
they were going to allow advertising agencies to start 
plants of their own. Secretary Turner gave an illustrated 
talk on perpetual inventory, sprinkled with advice about 
the fundamentals of real cost knowledge. He was followed 
by Ben F. Corday, who spoke on the “ Mainspring of 
Business.” 

An invitation to attend the meeting at New York on 
October 6, 7 and 8 was extended by George M. Gardner, 
vice-president of the United Typothete and Franklin Clubs 
of America, who spoke on the value to the industry of a 
national organization. H. A. Worman, of the Denham 
Costfinding Company, gave an instructive talk when he 
spoke on business-building. 

A new feature of the meet was the three-minute shop- 
experience talk contest. The entire audience entered into 
the spirit of the occasion and some seventy shop and office 
stunts were explained in rapid-fire manner. Joseph Gram, 
of the J. B. Savage Company, Cleveland, was declared by 
popular vote to be entitled to the first prize of $10, and 
Albert Scholl, of Chillicothe, was awarded the $5 prize. 

The Federation showed its intense earnestness as a cost 
advocate by adopting a resolution suggesting “for the 
common good that, in all cases where credit accommodation 
is sought by any printer, he should be required to establish 
the fact of his possessing and operating in his plant some 
standard cost-finding system which is recognized among 
printing experts as being accurate and adequate for the 
purpose.” It was also determined to mail copies of the 
foregoing resolution and its preamble to printers’ organiza- 
tions, the National Credit Men’s Association, and the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association. 

The Federation also instructed its officers to gather 
exact data about the square-inch cost of each size and class 
of hand and machine composition, and to have the data 
reduced to factors which can be used in any hour-cost 
system. 

It was also decided to urge that paper dealers and job- 
bers of the State of Ohio hereafter publish a standard 
long-price list of all their paper and supplies, and that no 
discounts from this list be given to other than an established 
printer, lithographer or stationer. 

The imprinting of corner-cards and addresses on 
stamped envelopes by the United States Government was 
denounced, and the attendants pledged themselves by pub- 
lic and personal effort to have the practice abolished. 

The Ben Franklin Club of Cleveland was thanked by 
the convention and the visiting ladies for the sumptuous 
entertainment provided, and President Carl and Secretary 
Turner were applauded for their financial management and 
activity in keeping the organization alive under what were 
sometimes discouraging circumstances. 
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It was decided not to name the next place of meeting, 
but to leave it to the Executive Commitee, and the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, George M. Gray, of 
Fostoria; first vice-president, Ben F. Corday, Cleveland; 
vice-presidents, S. Oppenheimer, Cincinnati; J. H. Kirk- 
bride, Dayton; Fred W. Haigh, Toledo; treasurer, Carl A. 
Jettinger, Delphos; secretary, E. M. Turner. Executive 
Committee — Charles P. Carl, Cleveland; Henry C. Vor- 
triede, Toledo; Albert Scholl, Chillicothe; W. R. Colton, 
Columbus; Joseph Betz, East Liverpool; A. J. Braunwart, 
Cincinnati; John C. Ely, Dayton; W. A. Parmenter, Lima; 
J.J. Bennett, Lisbon. 

Friday night was devoted to a rendition of the well- 
known printers’ playlet, “ Revised Proof,” which was given 
in the Elks’ Hall, the cast being P. N. Calvert, E. F. Pearce, 
C. J. Rosen, F. S. Fraser, Gale Craig, George Martin, A. C. 
Sutphin, Clifton Andrews, W. G. Martin and John A. Kelly, 
while Mrs. P. N. Calvert and Miss Elsa Bittcholsky essayed 
the feminine rdles. 

The local Ben Franklinites bade good-bye to their guests 
in handsome style. At about one o’clock Saturday after- 
noon they hustled their friends into nearly one hundred 
machines, drove them through Cleveland’s parks and boule- 
vards to Nela Park, the private grounds of the National 
Lamp Works. Here they inspected the various buildings 
and listened to a lecture on “ Light, Shade and Color,” by 
Dr. M. Leickiesh, after which joy was unconfined. The 
party was divided into two factions — the Ruff Neks and 
the Hi Braus— who were duly labeled and contested in 
games and near-games under the colors of their respective 
factions until dinner time, when President Cannon, of the 
local club, led his guests in an assault on a chicken dinner, 
which was a linger-long-in-the-memory affair. 


WHAT THE EMULATION MEANS. 
Among the paper manufacturers just now the suprem- 
acy must come to the one who can beat the others to pulp. 
— Strickland Gillilan, in Chicago Evening Post. 











Mary Martha Sechrest Yearwood. 
Daughter of R. L. Yearwood, foreman of the Argus, Robinson, Illinois. 
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BY BERNARD DANIELS, 


Too High and Too Low. 


Once in a great while a customer places a job with the 
der who was too high in his estimate, but the usual 
ct of high prices is to drive business away; by high 
ces we mean prices higher than the real value of the 
rk. On the other hand, too low a price is even more 
astrous, because it takes actual money out of the print- 

: pocket and forces him to work for nothing or less. 

ese remarks are called forth by a letter from one of our 
-caders, who says: 

“Under separate cover I am sending you a copy of a 

al telephone directory which I wish you would kindly 

« riew in your department of THE INLAND PRINTER, giving 
ir estimate as to the cost of its production and the selling 
pice. There were 1,500 copies issued. I am anxious to 
“ve your estimate, in order to ascertain how far off I was 
n my figures. I lost the job by an underbid of nearly $50 
‘om an office which has no cost system. The price quoted 
by the successful bidder was $98, and the bidder was satis- 
fied that he had a profit of $40 on the job. I can’t see how 
he gets it, so I come to you.” 

In this case the successful bidder receives $98 for the 
job which our correspondent has evidently figured as worth 
$148, and he appeals to Cost and Method for an explana- 
tion. We have had this job figured by expert estimators in 
two cities and present below the results of their work, 
which is remarkable in its agreement as they are located 
some seven hundred miles apart and, so far as we can learn, 
have never met or corresponded with each other. 

The job is a small telephone directory of thirty-six pages 
and cover, 5% by 8% inches, cover being printed on three 
pages. The sample sent is side-wired with pasted cover, 
but the job should have been saddle-wired. 

ESTIMATE NO. 1. 
Cost. 


Stock, 34% reams 24 by 36 —60 M. F., at 4% cents....$ 10.00 
400 sheets 20 by 25 — 70 cover at 12 cents...... 6.75 


Add 25 per cent to cover handling and profit 

Composition — Machine, 19 hours at $2.00, including 
make-up 

Hand, 16 hours at $1.50, including make-up 

Electrotypes and engravings furnished. 
Make-ready — Two sixteens at $2.00 per hour, 

Two fours at 93 cents per hour, 1 hour 
Running — Two sixteens, two hours at $2.00 

Two fours, three hours at 98 cents..........sscceee 


Binding — Side-wire stitch, trim flush and punch 
Delivery and packing 


$102.88 
Twenty per cent added on all except stock. 
As will be noted, this estimate is made with the addition 
of only twenty per cent to cost to allow for profit, and no 
addition is made for handling stock, which should be pro- 


vided for in addition to the twenty-five per cent above, as 
it costs fully ten per cent. This would give only a net 
profit of about $21, as the item of stock handling is worth 
$1.68. This is less than seventeen per cent and too close 
for comfort in the printing business. 

The second estimate is made with a little more detail 
and shows an item of $5.70 value that is omitted in the 
first, the addition of which would make them practically the 
same, as it is figured to allow a net profit of twenty per 
cent, the addition to the basis cost being at the rate of 
twenty-five per cent. 

ESTIMATE NO. 2. 
Cost. 
Stock, 34% reams 24 by 36 — 60 M. F., at 5 cents......$ 10.50 
16-20 ream 20 by 25 — 65 cover, at 12 cents 
Handling stock, 10 per cent 


Composition—Linotype, 32 pages—24,300 ems 10-point, 
10 hours, at $1.70 
Hand, 3 pages, 6 hours, at $1.30 
Hand, 3 pages, cover, 8 hours, at $1.30 
Make-up, 32 pages, 16 hours, including foot-lines... 20.80 
56.00 
3.90 


-66 


Lock-up — Two forms, sixteen pages, 3 hours, at $1.30. 
Two forms, four pages, % hour, each, 33 cents.... ; 


$ 4.56 
Presswork — Make-ready two forms, sixteen pages, { 
hours each, at $1.50 
Two forms, four pages, 1 hour each, at 80 cents... 
Running 3,000 sheets 24 by 36, 3 hours............ 
Running 3,000 sheets 12 by 18, 4 hours 
Ink, 2% pounds at 40 cents 


6.00 
1.60 
4.50 


$16.30 20.38 
Binding, 1,500 copies, two sixteens, one four and cover, 
saddle-wired 9.37 


1.00 


ROMNER ES coset aian3: verdes, ahi Blais, ciete die ooo wae RSLS 6S Whe ase 
If side-wire and pasted cover, add 


$130.18 
3.75 


$107.14 $133.93 


As the saddle binding would have made the best job, 
this book should have been sold for $130, which price would 
have given a profit of approximately $26. 

The man who sold it for $98 hardly got his cost out of 
it, if he had to set the entire job directly for this issue, but 
if he had been doing previous editions of the same job he 
may have had considerable pick-up and have been able to 
make a little profit on the transaction. Of this our corre- 
spondent does not inform us. If the bid of $98 was made 
for an entirely new job it was a foolish bid. The bid of our 
correspondent for $148 was rather too high, as it would 
have given, him a profit of $44, or 29.7 per cent on the sell- 
ing price. If his costs called for such a price, he should 
look his monthly report over and see where he is high. 
One-third added to cost, making in this case $138.85, would 
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be our idea of the extreme price. The $130 seems the cor- 
rect quotation. We are sorry for the man who got the 
order, and suggest that he put in a cost system. 


The Cost of Handling Stock. 


Here is an item of cost that many estimators omit 
entirely from their figures and others rate altogether too 
low. Nearly all the price-lists issued by the various organi- 
zations of employing printers provide for a charge for 
handling paper, and other stock bought to be used in manu- 
facture, by the addition of a fixed percentage of the invoice 
value of the goods purchased. This is certainly a conve- 
nience for the estimator and the price clerk, provided that 
the percentage is a correct one. Presumably those pub- 
lished are right for the localities where they are to be used, 
or there would have been complaint from the cost experts 
and a revision of the figures. 

But there are some printers who are evidently not fully 
informed as to the items which go to make up the cost of 
handling stock, for which this percentage is to be added to 
the estimate; and there are some who maintain that the 
distribution by percentage is all wrong and not fair to the 
buyer, saying that the distribution should be made on the 
basis of the weight of the stock, irrespective of the cost. 
All admit, however, that there is some cost attached to 
handling stock when bought for or furnished by the cus- 
tomer. Those who favor the weight basis, at least some of 
them, claim that it costs as much to handle a pound of 
three-cent paper as it does a pound of high-grade paper 
which costs twenty cents, or to put it plainer, “ It costs as 
much to handle one ton of paper as another whether it costs 
$30 a ton or $3,000.” Of course such a claim is absurd on 
the face of it and without doubt is only made as an exag- 
geration of the idea in their minds that it costs more nearly 
the same than the percentage method will show. 

Let us consider for a few minutes what items are 
included in the cost of handling stock which are not usually 
otherwise specifically charged for, beginning with the cler- 
ical work of checking up the calculation for quantity and 
giving the order and sending with the final packing. 

Checking up calculation for quantity and ordering stock. 

Accepting delivery and checking up quality and quan- 
tity. 

Unloading and getting into the stockroom. 

Unpacking and taking to the pressroom. 

Returning from the pressroom to the stockroom or 
bindery. 

Repacking for shipment, which includes inspection and 
counting. - 

These are the physical items which may be verified by 
properly kept time-tickets and records. 

Interest on the investment in the stock while in the 
process of manufacture and until paid for by the customer. 

Share of rent of stockroom. 

Light and heat. 

Elevator expense (power and labor). 

Insurance on stock while in process of manufacture and 
until final delivery. 

Share of insurance on stockroom and other incidentals 
of that department. 

These might be designated as the fixed expenses of 
stock handling as they are a portion of the items that are 
usually adjusted once a year. 

Accidental spoilage (accidents will happen). 

Spoilage by handling. 

These accidental expenses may not occur on every lot of 
stock nor indeed on more than a very few, but there is the 
chance that must be taken. 
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And finally there is the share of the managing expense 
of the plant that must be borne by everything passing 
through it, and which is almost impossible to divide so that 
it can be directly charged to each individual purchase or 
shipment. 

These items form quite a formidable list of expenses, 
yet it is possible that there are several others that have 
been omitted. 

Now, suppose that we try to translate this into money 
values by taking as an example a job calling for 312 ream 
of 32-pound news, or about five tons (10,000 pounds) at : 
cents a pound, making a cost of $300. At the usual ten pe 
cent for handling, this will call for $30 for handling. (Th: 
U. T. A. list calls for twelve and a half per cent.) 

Probably the paper house or mill supplying the stoc! 
will deliver it to your door and thus save you the expense o 
teaming which in many cases you would be compelled t 
meet. In this case you will have to furnish the labor t. 
unload it. Such a lot would probably be packed in bundle 
of approximately 100 pounds, or three reams to the bundle 
and there would be 104 packages to handle, unload fron 
the wagon, place on trucks, take up or down to the stock 
room on the elevator, stack in the stockroom, etc.; but let u 
begin at the beginning: 


Time of order clerk checking up quantity and ordering stock 

Receiving clerk checking up delivery and verifying quality, and 
signing receipt 

Unloading and piling on trucks, two men, 3 hours 

Running trucks on elevator and taking to the proper floor, ele- 
vator man 

Stacking on floor unless there is surplus of trucks, two men, two 
hours each 

Opening bundles and placing on trucks for press and taking care 
of wrappers, etc 

Returning from pressroom after printing 

Repacking for shipment in sheets, 104 bundles 


Total labor time 


Except the clerk and shipper, this will all be cheap time, 
for which you will probably pay from 25 cents to 30 cents 
an hour in wages, and it would be safe to consider that the 
real cost, after allowing for the usual amount of non- 
productive time of this class of work, would be about 40 
cents an hour, making $16.40 for the physical handling of 
this lot of cheap stock. To this must be added the fixed 
expenses, the accidental expenses and the management 
expenses, and it is safe to say that they will equal seventy- 
five per cent of the labor cost, or $12.30. This gives a total 
cost of $28.70, which is not very far from ten per cent of 
the cost of the stock. 

What would the difference be if we were handling a 
lesser number of pounds of better stock, say a medium- 
grade coated at 7% cents a pound. This would be delivered 
in cases containing about 500 pounds each, and there would 
be eight cases weighing close to 600 pounds each which 
would require much more careful handling. 

The first two items would not be affected at all. 

The unloading and getting into the stockroom would be 
shortened by one-third, and the opening up and getting into 
the pressroom would be almost the same as the other lot 
because of the cases. 

The carrying to and from the pressroom would not be 
much different, owing to the necessity of more careful 
handling. 

The repacking and shipping would be a bigger job 
because the cases would have to be fixed up and nailed up. 

Taken altogether there would be about four hours, or at 
the most five hours, difference from start to finish, though 
there was three tiines as much paper in the first lot. 
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Again, suppose the order was printed on a fine ledger 
paper costing 20 cents a pound, the weight would be 
reduced to 1,500 pounds and it would come packed in about 
five cases, weighing about 350 pounds each, gross. 

The item reduced in handling this lot would be physical 
labor, and this would not be in proportion to the bulk of 
the goods as this paper would require more careful han- 
dling and the packages would contain only thirty pounds 
each, and there would be fifty of them to open with care so 
as not to damage the corners. The saving would possibly 
be about $5 to $6 for the physical work, and a lesser pro- 
potion of the fixed and no saving of the accidental expense 
or nanagement expense. 


cent, so the rate of 10 per cent, that is so generally recom- 
mended, is certainly reasonable enough and yet safe for the 
majority of printers. 

The figures used in this article are for a large lot of 
paper so as to make the differences as great as possible. 
In small lots, as generally used in jobbing work, there is 
still less variation, and that is because of the extra care 
required in handling high-grade papers in small lots. 

A pound of paper is not always a pound when it comes 
to handling it in such a manner as not to injure its printing 
quality and value. Of course a pound of waste-paper is 
always a pound, and it is easy to reduce any paper to waste, 
but you do not get anything for handling that. 


PEACE AND PROSPERITY. 


English snow-white Spitz puppies bred by Joseph Bures, employed with the LeFebure Ledger Company, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Reduced to a definite price per pound, these figures 
show that the idea of charging for handling paper by the 
actual weight is impracticable, and that the percentage 
method comes nearer the mark than any at present in use. 

10,000 pounds 3-cent paper, at $0.00287 a pound....... $28.70 

4,000 pounds 714-cent paper, at 


1,500 pounds 20-cent paper, at .01380 a pound....... 20.70 


The above figures show that the per cent rate is not 
mathematically exact, but as a convenience in estimating it 
is valuable. It would be possible by a careful system of 
time records to ascertain the exact cost of handling paper 
and to charge it up to the job after it was finished, but any 
method based upon. a rate per pound would be so much 
worse than the per cent method that any thought of using 
it is out of the question. For instance, had the price been 
5 cents a hundred pounds the charge would have been: 

Three-cent paper .............. $50.00, or 16.3 per cent 
Seven and one-half cent paper.. 20.00, or 6.7 per cent 
Twenty-cent paper 7.50, or 2.5 per cent 

The first absurdly high and the last ridiculously low. 

Figures taken from a large number of plants keeping 
accurate cost systems show that the average cost of han- 
dling stock in a medium-sized printing-plant is about 9.8 
per cent, while some plants have as high a cost as 13 per 


The Cost of Folding. 


One of the principal costs of pamphlet binding as 
attempted by the jobbing printer, and one about which 
there seems to be considerable misunderstanding, is the 
folding of the sheets to prepare them for stitching or 
sewing. 

If you were to go around town to-morrow and ask 
every printer in your city or town how much it cost to per- 
form this simple operation, you would probably get a sim- 
ilar answer from the majority of them and would go back 
to your office satisfied or nearly satisfied that the right 
price had been named; but if you were in the habit of 
keeping careful cost records you would know that they 
were wrong. There seems to have grown up a popular 
idea that the proper piece-work rate for folding is 10 cents 
a thousand folds and that the net cost is such that it can be 
sold for 25 cents a thousand folds, and many shops doing 
no piece work at all have accepted that price as their basis 
of charging. But the cost system has shown that this is 
altogether wrong and that the 25 cents is not even cost in 
piece-work shops, to say nothing of the others. 

For a long time 10 cents a thousand folds was a basis 
rate for bookwork and pamphlet folding by hand, with 
allowances for extra small and extra large sheets and for 
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extra thin or extra thick paper. Allowances of extra pay 
were also made for slitting heads and fronts where needed 
to prevent wrinkling or creasing of the inner pages. Under 
the old piece-work habits, when folders were paid only for 
perfect work and little or no superintendence was needed, 
the fact that 10 cents was paid for wages and 15 for over- 
head and superintendence may have been correct; but it 
certainly will not hold good in the modern shops where a 
large amount of the folding is done at weekly wages and 
where more helpers are required to handle the work of the 
actual folders. 

According to the best obtainable returns the average 
bindery girl is now paid from $1 to $1.50 a day — say an 
average of $1.25 — and the cost of supervision, department 
expense, rent, light, tables, and non-productive help, etc., 
will add at least another $1.25, making a real cost of $2.50 
a day, or about 32 cents an hour. In many shops the girls 
receive 15 cents an hour in wages, and the cost-system 
averages show an actual cost of 40 cents an hour, which is 
further increased by a certain number of hours purchased 
and not sold. 

Now for another myth of the printing-office bindery 
annex. It was often spoken of, and generally believed, that 
a girl would fold one thousand single folds an hour, and 
many were the prices based on that supposition. But does 
she? Look over your records and see. In the majority of 
plants the output is something like 700 folds on single-fold 
work that is folded to register; 400 two-folds, or 300 three- 
folds an hour. Here and there will be found an exception- 
ally swift worker who can do 900 one-folds an hour and 
proportionately on the others, but the average will be found 
to be about as stated. 

This being the case, what is the real cost of folding? 
The hour-cost is 40 cents, and we get for this 700 single 
folds, equivalent to 5.7 cents a hundred or 57 cents a thou- 
sand. It is understood that we are not discussing cheap 
circular folding, where everything goes so long as the 
approximate size of final fold is maintained. If the work 
is two-fold we get 400 for the 40 cents, or at the rate of 10 
cents a hundred or $1 a thousand. When we come to three- 
fold work it is only 300 an hour, 13% cents a hundred or 
$1.34 a thousand. 

“ But,” says some printer with a small modern folding 
machine, “I beat that out of sight with my machine.” Yes, 
you do, if the run is long enough; but it does not pay to 
adjust the machine for runs of less than 5,000 sheets, and 
there are lots of jobs with less, and it is only occasionally 
that you have two similar jobs of the same size to run as 
one run. Let us figure it out, however: The average cost 
of running a folding machine is from $1 to $1.25 an hour. 
We will take the smaller figure. It takes about twenty 
minutes to half an hour to adjust the folder and get regis- 
ter; then the average production will be from 1,000 to 
1,250 on ordinary machines and possibly 2,000 on the spe- 
cial high-speed machines like the Cleveland. The cost then 
is: Adjusting machine, half hour, 50 cents; 5,000 sheets 
at 1,250 an hour, four hours, $4. A total of $4.50, or 90 
cents a thousand for three folds. 

That is a reduction in cost of about a third, but it is not 
25 cents a thousand folds. On the Cleveland or other make 
of fast machines, adjustment would take a half hour and 
cost 63 cents, and the 5,000 sheets could be run through in 
two and one-half hours, which at $1.25 is a total of $3.76. 
This is a still further saving, but the cost a thousand is 75 
cents, and not low enough to allow the work to be sold at 
25 cents a thousand folds. 

What then about those printers who have been selling 


for the ridiculous price of 25 cents a thousand folds? For 
the above figures have been based upon cost as shown by 
the cost system — net cost — no profit. Of course, larger 


quantities would figure out a little cheaper. Ten thousand 
would be 2 to 6 cents a thousand less, or 85 cents and 6% 
cents, respectively, while a 20,000 run will cut it down t: 


82% cents and 66 cents as against handwork, where ther= 


is no possibility for reduction by reason of quantity. Tha: 
is where many of the smaller shops are falling down to-day; 
they fail to appreciate the mechanical factor that enter 


into the calculation to reduce cost and quote the machin: 


figures for handwork. 
What we need is revision of all bindery price-lists 0 


the basis of present conditions, and a classification of th» 


work as to what is hand and what machine, and a corre 
sponding pricing. It is the lack of such lists that causes th 
wild guessing and the ridiculous differences that appear i 
the published price-lists of the various printers’ organiza 
tions; some being figured entirely on handwork and other 
entirely on machinework, neither of which is correct. 


Here is something that the binders’ organizations shoul’. 
take up at once and work out in conjunction with the print. 


ers. A proper price-list would go far toward adjusting th 
difference between the pamphlet binders and the printer: 
and possibly reduce the number of printing-office binder 
annexes. 





View Looking up Chelan Gorge, near Chelan, Washington. 
Photograph by C. R. Herrand. 
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THE “INLAND PRINTER” COVER-DESIGNS. 


N all bound printed matter, cover-designs, 
engravings, plates and printing are impor- 
tant features. THE INLAND PRINTER was 
the first publication to adopt the now 
almost universal practice of changing the 
cover-design on each issue. The plan 
was carried out first by Will Bradley, 
later by J. C. Leyendecker, and many 

er artists of note. The intent in thus changing the cov- 

was to give users of printed matter as well as printers 
mplifications of artist’s conceptions, and practical illus- 











Reproduction of Cover-Design by Carl Scheffler, 
Palette and Chisel Club, Chicago. 


trations of the results obtained in plates of different kinds, 
stock of various kinds and colors, and inks and presswork. 
Those who are fortunate enough to have preserved and 
bound the issues of THE INLAND PRINTER need but to look 
back over a few years of these issues to perceive the sug- 
gestive value of these creations. 

It is no small gratification to know that these presen- 
tations of the work of artistic genius have brought the 
artists strongly before the public from places of compara- 
tive obscurity. Which is not to say that these men would 
not have found their place eventually, but THE INLAND 
PRINTER at least shortened the distance. 

Many printers have made covers for THE INLAND 
PRINTER, notably F. J. Trezise, and a long series of typo- 
graphic effects go to show that the course of instruction 
devised for the International Typographical Union is potent 
in developing printers to meet almost every need of deco- 
rative work in typography. 

Obviously there is room to make this feature of THE 
INLAND PRINTER more interesting and instructive, not only 
in discussing the artist’s idea and his manner of expressing 
it, but in the problems presented to the engraver in making 
plates to print so that the artist’s original will be repro- 
duced with fidelity and expression. 
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The printer’s customer does not always want an elab- 
orate design for his coverwork. He does, usually, want 
the best possible effect with the least number of plates. 
To get fine effects in the simplest possible way is the art of 
art. The artist’s conception may be admirable, but the 
manner in which he has prepared it for the engraver may 
be an abomination to the engraver and a thing of woe to the 
printer. 

To add interest and instruction, and in so doing aid in 
bringing artist, engraver and printer into closer relation 
in understanding the circumstances in which each has 
opportunity to make work for himself easier, and better 
for the other worker, THE INLAND PRINTER has arranged 
with the Palette and Chisel Club of Chicago for cover- 
designs by members of the club for a term of twelve months. 
It is planned to vary these covers so that they will repre- 
sent efficiency in two colors for zine etching, such as was 
shown in the design of Oswald Cooper on the cover for 
September, up to four colors on coated stock as in the 
present issue. 

It is particularly in three and four color work on 
subjects that demand evenness of tone that artists and 
engravers have trouble. What may appear very even and 
smooth to the artist is made very much otherwise by the 
camera. The customer who buys direct from the artist and 
hands the sketch to the engraver is sometimes very much 
jolted when the engraver says he “ can’t get the effect the 
way the artist has doped up his green-blue-yellow-red 
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Reproduction of Tracing in Black-and-White for 
Single Half-tone Background. 


spatter-tone, or get results from a snuff-colored wash with 
a blue undertone in it.” 

Engraving and printing in trying to imitate brushwork 
in color has just as hard a problem, unnecessarily so, too, 
as the artist has in trying to make color in pigments repre- 
sent color as light. 

The camera takes the pigment representation of light 
as shown in the artist’s drawing, for instance, and makes 
the light seem dark and the dark seem light, to express the 
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idea in extremes, and modifies and changes the weight of 
color so that the work is unbalanced in the reproduction. 
What the camera will do to a wash of a certain composition 
of colors and tones, how to heighten and strengthen cer- 
tain portions so that the camera will reconcile them, is only 
known to a few artists who have learned to draw and paint 
for reproduction understandingly, and that understanding 
must come from association with the engraver. 

To this end, therefore, THE INLAND PRINTER has invited 
Albert R. Bourges, of the Bourges Service in expert color- 
plate making, to codperate in the more complex half-tone 
engraving work on these covers. 

Carl Scheffler, a member of the Palette and Chisel Club, 
designed the cover for this month. The conception is to 
make as impressive as possible the idea of knowledge 
spreading from printing. The light is made to appear to 
reflect from the open book, and it will be noted that illus- 
trations are indicated in the book. In order that the spot 
of light from the book may be accentuated, the entire field 
of the cover is dark in tone — or low in tone, as the phrase 
is. It may be stated here that some discussion resulted 
regarding this darkening effect, some contending that the 
page lost force and readability, while admitting that the 
darkening or lowering of tone was more “artistic.” As 
THE INLAND PRINTER plan is to let the artist have his way 
in every respect, the artist’s idea dominated this matter. 
Why the nude figure? The nude figure symbolizes Igno- 
rance, and the light of the book is shining on Ignorance. 
The type, of a very modern cast, is the ammunition of the 
book. This is the artist’s conception. How it impresses the 
reader is the measure of his success. 

The drawing was handed to the engraver. Mr. Bourges 
said it could be made in three plates, but it would be really 
a saving in time and trouble, and therefore in money, to 
have it made in four. 

Interviewed, Mr. Bourges said: 

“ The reproduction of the cover for the October number 
of THE INLAND PRINTER differs in several ways from the 
usual method employed. 

“When called upon to examine the copy and suggest the 
best means of reproduction, I realized that it offered more 
than the usual proposition of a three or four color process 
reproduction. 

“To obtain the proper photographic quality in the fig- 
ure would mean to accentuate the unevenness unavoidable 
in a hand-washed background. 

“To obtain the flat monotone effect desired in the back- 
ground with the three process-colors would have meant 
excessive work on each plate. Therefore, I put a little more 
work on the artist, having a black-and-white drawing made 
of the background, by tracing, the same size as the original 
(see illustration). 

“ From this I obtained the half-tone of the background, 
showing the three values — solids, the quarter tones and 
middle tones — in an absolutely flat and uniform tone. 

“The method of doing this is one with which, I believe, 
very few engravers are familiar —#in fact, so far as I 
know, it is original. 

“Tt is without limitations in the number of steps that 
may be obtained; photographic detail may be held very 
sharp, subdued, or lost entirely, as the etcher desires. 

“ Ruxton’s Process Chart in Volume 6, 1913-1914 edi- 
tion, of The Graphic Arts and Crafts Year Books, is an 
example of my work along this line. 

“To simplify the printing of this cover, the figure is 
made in yellow, red and black, instead of yellow, red and 
blue, as the use of the black was required on the back 

cover.” 
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Mr. Bourges does not describe some trouble experienced 
in getting an even tone in the modeling of the nude figure. 
Some mysterious patterning occurred that required plates 
to be remade, and as a matter of interesting conjecture we 
leave this explanation open as an afterthought so that our 
friends in the engraving trade can tell how this pattern 
should have occurred and how it was overcome. 

As to the printing, at the time we send this to press the 
plates have not gone to the pressroom. They must tell their 
own story. his is an experiment department. If they 
fall down in the pressroom, they will have an opportunity te 
tell “ how it happened ”’ in our article analytical and explan- 
atory next month. 

We hope every one interested will take a hand in this 
feature of working up a practical exposition of what is 
done and what happens therefrom. THE INLAND PRINTER 
is giving every one a fair show to do his best for himseli 
and the other fellow. 
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Volume 1, Number 1, of the Nome (Alaska) News, 
Dated October 9, 1899. 

J. F. A. Strong, editor; published weekly; subscription price $24 a 
year; single copies 50 cents; four pages, four columns each; about the 
size of the Saturday Evening Post. The copy herewith reproduced is 
owned by E. P. Robinson, 211 West Fourteenth avenue, Denver, who 
spent two years prospecting in the Klondyke region. 

AN HONORED GUEST. 

“ No man is as well known as he thinks he is,” says 
Caruso. “I was motoring on Long Island recently. My 
car broke down, and I entered a farmhouse to get warm. 
The farmer and I chatted, and when he asked my name I 
told him modestly that it was Caruso. At that name he 
threw up his hands. 

“« Caruso!’ he exclaimed. ‘ Robinson Caruso, the great 
traveler! Little did I expect ever to see a man like yer in 
this here humble kitchen, sir! ’ ”’ — Tit-Bits. 
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MORRISON. 


} ditors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate-cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertise- 
) ents, carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 632 Sherman 


street, Chicago. 


Reinforcements from Canada. 


W. E. Smallfield, of the Renfrew (Ontario) Mercury, 
.ade an address before the Canadian Press Association in 
hich he not only adopted the suggestions made by the 
{innesota Committee on Advertising Costs (of which the 
writer is a member), but also—-which is more important 
~~ produces data which again substantiate the finding of 
the Minnesota committee as to the cost of producing news- 
papers. 

Beginning with a discussion of the cost of producing 
iis own newspaper, a seven-column quarto, Mr. Smallfield 
says: ° 

Actual Cost of a Seven-Column Quarto. 

“Tt happens that the Mercury office is so arranged, and 
the staff so divided — the newspaper on the ground floor 
and the jobroom on the second floor — that we can keep the 
departments practically separate with ease; making it 
more convenient than with some, possibly, to keep accurate 
records. Each Saturday night I get from the bookkeeper 
the results of the week’s business, and these weekly state- 
ments, totaled, showed the cost of producing the Mercury 
in 1913 to have been as follows: 

Pay-roll (including editor, reporters, business office 
PE CRETINANNOND os nas ose, 0)o ov eee sie eae ecewels ee $3,946.79 
BGR Bias BEN POI so :6 5585 1s ara Geis, h lovee Sas hcescsverew ore 617.60 
General repairs 14.63 
Rent and heat 293.90 
Power and light 78.07 
Telegraph and telephone 26.62 
Purchases for others 9.35 
58.73 
63.80 
83.72 
72.75 
88.28 
90.85 
42.41 
59.68 
33.50 
76.16 
285.00 
475.00 


$6,416.84 


* Linotype capital account 
Linotype repairs 
Gasoline and metal 
Interest, six per cent on newspaper plant ($4,750) 
Depreciation at ten per cent 


* Machine overhauled and modernized. 


“JT may explain that in putting down the rent, heat, 
power, taxes and building insurance, the cost is tabulated 
on the basis of the floor-space occupied by the newspaper 
and job departments respectively —the job department 
bearing its share, which of course does not show in the 
statement given. Depreciation is given at a lower rate 
than is usually set forth by cost experts, but in a town 
office, with a standard linotype and a standard press — 
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and these constitute the largest value in the plant — rea- 
sonably well cared for, the depreciation per year is not 
great. With very slight repair expense, which is included 
in the current expense sheet, they will be as good for use at 
the end of ten years as to-day. 

“The Mercury is an eight-page, seven-column paper, 
lino.-produced — much of the advertising also being set on 
the machine. The average circulation for the year is a 
trifle over 2,300 copies a week. Lately printing 2,450 each 
week. 

“As we have seen from the above statement, it cost 
$6,416.84 to produce a paper of that size and circulation 
for the year, or an average of $123.40 a week. 

“That is the cost of producing the whole newspaper. 
But what has it cost the Mercury by the inch to produce 
its advertising? That brings us face to face with the 
point: Is the cost by the inch of producing advertising 
space simply the mechanical production of that actual inch, 
or is it something more? ” 


Cost of Composition per Inch. 

Recognizing that the first element of cost is, of course, 
the cost of advertising composition, Mr. Smallfield gives 
his findings. His costs are low, as is so often the case in 
an old and well-conducted office, but the Minnesota com- 
mittee used the same favorable amounts (6 to 8 cents) in 
order to avoid controversy. I am satisfied, however, that 
there are thousands of shops in which advertisements are 
not set at any such low rate. 

Mr. Smallfield says: “ But first, it would be interest- 
ing to know just what it costs per inch to set the advertis- 
ing, as disclosed by a cost system. I have no extensive data 
along that line. But here are two samples. Here we have 
this seven-column advertisement, 12 inches deep, body-mat- 
ter set on the machine, and the record is as follows: 

Getting copy in shape 

Setting headings and inserting same. 

CORRES ao 6. bee Sid cic astern ore Beer So Clewieee Blas 15 minutes 
1 hour 15 minutes 

Total hand composition, 3 hours at $1.00............. $3.00 

Machine composition, 1% hours.................se08- 1.80 


TORE GONE OE BORTIN cece ciecieavescccsccssccescas FOR 
Or close to 5% cents an inch. 


“ And here is another, a full-page, seven-column adver- 

tisement, also largely set on machine: 

Getting copy in shape 1 hour 

Setting heads, etc., make-up and corrections........ 9 hours 

Total hand composition, 10 hours at $1.00.......... $10.00 

Machine composition, 1% hours..............+.e00% 
Ne IN a ie a's ok sind eidedccavwdcsasss 
Or close to 7% cents an inch. 
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“You will note that the larger advertisement costs 
more by the inch to produce than the smaller. One reason 
for this is that there was proportionately more hand-set 
matter in it. Another reason is that the smaller was for 
no definite space, simply what was necessary for the mat- 
ter. The larger was for an exact space, and the make-up 

consequently took longer. These advertisements were set 
in our jobroom, so our jobroom hour-costs are those used in 
the calculation. The advertisements set in the newsroom, 
on a somewhat lower wage scale, might cost a little less by 


° ” 
the inch. Computing the Cost by the Inch. 


Mr. Smallfield then discusses and adopts the simple 
method of the Minnesota committee in determining the 
gross cost of advertising, namely, subtracting from the 
gross cost of the newspaper the receipts from subscrip- 
tions, legals and locals. Following this plan, he says: 

“Take my own paper, I have given you the cost of pro- 
ducing it. There was, as I noted, an average of 2,300 
papers a week issued in 1913. The Mercury’s subscription 
price is $1.25, and nominally this should have produced 
$2,912. I am sorry to say it didn’t. There are exchanges 
and complimentary copies —say a hundred or so— and 
there are delinquents and slow-payers. My experience over 
a series of years is that eighty per cent of what should 
be realized for subscriptions is about the average of the 
actual — say $2,300. As a matter of fact, having done 
some dunning, it was a little better than that last year. 
Take that from the $6,416.84, and there is left $4,116.84 to 
be produced by the advertising. 

“For some years in my records I kept the casual adver- 
tising separate from the display, but three or four years 
ago I put on my business counter, instead of the old-fash- 
ioned till, what is known as a deck autographic cash regis- 
ter, deeming the ordinary cash register not what I wanted. 
The autographic has space for records of four columns 
only — subscriptions, advertisements, job printing, and 
paid out—so I ceased keeping the casual and display 
receipts separate. However, looking back over the records 
I did keep for years, a thousand dollars would be a fair 
estimate for want advertisements, legals and municipal — 
for our lawyers are not as good estate advertisers as in 
some places. That would leave $3,116 to be provided by 
the display-advertising columns. In the year the Mercury 
carried 5,828 inches of standing advertisements, 15,143 
inches of advertisements changed each week, or nearly so, 
3,985 inches of plate foreign advertising, 353 inches of 
foreign-set, and 4,168 inches of casual, or 29,478 inches 
in all. Brought down to columns, that means twenty-five 
columns a week, on the average of which four columns 
were casual. In an eight-page, seven-column paper, that is 
a little less than half its space given over to advertising 
each week. Four columns of casual produce $1,000. The 
balance of twenty-one columns, or 24,860 inches, will have 
to produce $3,116, or a trifle over 12% cents an inch, on 
an average to make the paper just fairly pay its way. And 
that, it is to be remembered, is the case with an old-estab- 
lished paper, economically managed — run on conservative 
lines, I grant you, in the way of not pushing for business 
—and with a subscription price that is higher than any 
of its neighbors, $1.25, though still below the price set as 
the fair and proper one by the Minnesota Advertising Com- 
mittee, which is $1.50. What the Mercury gets is the adver- 
tising that comes to it without solicitation. No doubt more 
might be obtained, but the cost of the solicitor would have 
to be added. 

“It seems to be a fair conclusion, therefore, that the 
average town paper, with a lower subscription rate and a 
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smaller proportion of advertising, would have to charge a 
higher rate than the 12% cents to come out square, to say 
nothing about making a profit. By the time you allow for 
commission to advertising agents on foreign advertising, 
and a chance of still advancing cost because of the grow- 
ing desire of live advertisers to change their advertise- 
ments frequently, it looks as if a rate of 12% cents an inch 
is a minimum cost price.” 


And There Is No Profit. 

In following the Minnesota committee’s method, Mr. 
Smallfield has fallen into an error, because that method 
has been several times carelessly stated — as I myself have 
done earlier in this article. 

The printer is entitled to a profit on the mechanica! 
production of the paper the same as on any other job ot 
printing, and the publisher can either take the subscriptions 
as profit, or add a profit to the total cost, and then deduct 
the receipts from subscriptions, legals and locals. 

Mr. Smallfield says his paper cost $6,416.84. On this 
he was entitled, first of all, to a manufacturer’s profit o/ 
$1,604.21. 

If this profit be added before the receipts from othe: 
sources than display advertising are subtracted, it will b: 
found that the average cost of producing an inch of adver 
tising in the Mercury was 19 cents instead of 12% cents. 


Cost of Other Papers. 


With this amendment in mind, we cite with approva! 
what Mr. Smallfield finds as to costs on other papers. H¢ 
says: 

“ But how do the Mercury costs compare with others? 

“ At the outset I noted the difficulty the Canadian Pres: 
Association Committee had in deciding who should open 
this subject because we knew of so few keeping cost. It 
may be said that in response to the secretary’s circulai 
to the members of the association, asking that copies of 
their paper with records of cost be sent to me, I have had 
replies from only two. One, the publisher of a four-page, 
eight-column, all home-print weekly, set in a big ten-point, 
and printing 1,800 copies a week, with 352 inches of dis- 
play advertising — say 52 casual and 300 commercial — 
sends me the following record of the cost of producing 
that paper: 

Hand composition, including make-up 
Machine composition 

Cylinder presswork, including ink 
Folding and mailing 

Editorial expenses 


Handling stock at eleven per cent 
Postage 


Mibtal atewee .cccu mca tescoumescunabe sezet us seme seaeleD 

(Number of inches of advertisements reset, 84; inches 
advertisements standing, 147; advertisement plate, 121; 
total, 352.) 

“T do not know whether in this cost he has figured a 
proportion for overhead — rent, heat, light, taxes, etc.— 
or whether it is only labor and stock. 

“ There is received for subscriptions, on the eighty per 
cent basis, $20 a week, and the casuals or legals may be 
estimated at $4 a week, leaving $26 a week to be produced 
from the 300.inches of display advertising, or over 8 cents 
an inch. If the overhead has not been included in the 
above figures, the cost per inch must be proportionately 
increased.” 

Many factors contribute to make the cost by the inch of 
advertisements in this paper exceptionally low. Not onl} 
is the mechanical cost so low as to call for comment fron 
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Mr. Smallfield, but the most significant factor is the large 
circulation and correspondingly large subscription receipts 
for a paper of this size. A paper which can maintain a 
circulation of 1,800 with only about fourteen columns of 
ten-point reading-matter is fortunate; but in this cost 
‘aleulation, the saving caused by the small amount of 
reading-matter, taken together with the large receipts from 
subscriptions, has the effect of greatly reducing the cost 
iy the inch of the advertising — or of appearing to do so. 
"he average paper of 1,800 circulation is required to fur- 
ish its readers with nearly twice the amount of reading- 
natter furnished in this instance. 

“The other paper that submitted costs was a ten-page, 
ix-column semiweekly, issuing 3,500 copies, set in eight- 
ioint, using both linotype and monoline, and carrying 685 
iches of display advertising — say 85 casual, 600 commer- 
ial. The cost of producing the issue is set forth as follows: 

Hand composition, 3734 hours at 72 cents.......... $27.18 
Monoline, 241% hours at 78 cents 18.98 
Linotype, 15% hours at $1.10 17.05 
Cylinder press, 9 5-12 hours at $1.22.............-6% 11.49 
CURING BtOCK, VO MINULET coo ois i6is 6 sicsicieis <aeisies.cawes 22 
Ink and paper 11.55 
Folding and mailing, 1314 hours at 36 cents........ 4.80 
Editorial and overhead expenses...............-045 33.29 


plate advertisements, 99; inches set, 462; 
total, 685.) 


Totai 
(Inches 
inches lifted over, 124; 

“A total of $124.56 for each semiweekly issue. From 
subscriptions is received eighty per cent of $3,500, or $2,800, 
livided by 104 issues, say $27 an issue. Casuals, say $10 
ach semiweekly issue. Leaving $87.56 to be produced 
‘ach issue from 600 inches of display, or 14% cents an inch 
that it costs to produce each display-inch in each semi- 
weekly issue.” 

Building a Rate Card. 

In discussing what the advertising should be sold for, 
Mr. Smallfield submits both the sliding scale adopted by 
the Minnesota committee and also the sliding scale recom- 
mended by Mr. Byxbee in this department of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. Mr. Smallfield argues for the sliding scale, but 
he places the emphasis on raising advertising rates to a 
compensatory basis, which is, after all, the important 
thing. 

In summing up his most excellent address, he says: 

“The conclusions I have come to in the course of pre- 
paring these remarks are: 

“That subscription rates should be increased. 

“That few of us can afford to sell display advertising 
for less than 15 cents an inch net, on the average. 

“That the sliding scale is preferable to the flat rate 
for most of us. 

“ And that, besides learning to systematize our business 
— keeping costs —- we should develop the qualities of appre- 
ciation of our services to the community, and of courage to 
demand the rate that will fairly recompense us for those 
services, remembering that ‘ Cowards falter, but danger 
is often overcome by those who nobly dare! ’” 


Better Rates Must Come. 

Certainly the movement to get better rates is growing 
and growing. The agitation which was started in a small 
way only three years ago has arrested the attention of one 
publisher after another until now a “live bunch” can be 
found in every State, better rates have been adopted, and 
how much additional revenue has been brought into the 
coffers of the newspaper fraternity I would not dare to 
estimate, but that it has been considerable can not be gain- 
said. 
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REVIEW OF NEWSPAPERS AND SPECIMENS. 
BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


Manhattan, Kansas.— Your paper is made up 
newsy appearance without being over- 


The Nationalist, 
satisfactorily, giving a live, 
balanced at any point. 

Chicago Heights Star, Chicago Heights, Illinois— Presswork on your 
paper is admirable, and it appears to be a live wire editorially. While 
the advertisements are for the greater part satisfactory, improvement 
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An excellent first-page make-up. 


could be made by setting the display in some instances larger and the 
running matter in smaller sizes of type, thus offering a better contrast. 
Your attractive first page is reproduced. (Fig. 1.) 

Coos County Democrat, Lancaster, New Hampshire.— More ink and 
stronger impression would improve the appearance of your paper very 
much indeed. Your success with the anniversary edition is commendable. 

I. A. GRABMEYER, Bay City, Michigan.— Your advertisements score 
because of your good judgment as to display. We regret, however, that 
your good composition is marred to a certain extent by rules which do 
not join properly. 

H. W. HAwtey, Press, Long Beach, California.—While the advertise- 
ments in the paper sent us are well displayed, we feel that smaller 
sizes of type throughout would give the paper an appearance of dignity 
it does not now possess. 

Aza B. BISSINNAR, Columbia, South Carolina.— The advertisement 
for the American Book Company is nicely arranged and correctly 
displayed. We feel, however, that an improvement could be made by 
placing in panels the matter relating to the two books advertised, and 
a resetting of the signature in type one size larger. 

Ep. C. DANIEL, Gregory, Texas.— The advertisement for the Gugen- 
heim-Cohn Company is both well displayed and attractive typo- 
graphically. The border, however, is a trifle weak. Four hours, we 
should judge, is about the right time, but the fact that you were com- 
pelled to pull sorts, as you say, makes your work appear still better. 

New Zealand Farmer, Auckland, New Zealand.— The annual fruit 
number of your publication is pretentious in size and replete with 
interesting matter. The illustrations and engravings, too, are all that 
cculd be desired, but composition and presswork are below the standard 
of the other features. The rather poor quality of composition is more 
the result of too many available type-faces, most of which are badly 
worn, and rules which have long since seen their best days. This worn 
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material is in part responsible for the rather inferior presswork, which 
also suffers for the reason that ink distribution is poor and make-ready 
not thorough. The cover loses value for the reason that too large a 
portion of the lettering is grouped at the left side rather than centered. 
The cover-design seems top-heavy because of a lack of sufficient strength 
at the bottom. 

LorEN C. HUNTER, Spearville, Kansas.— You did very well indeed 
in the composition of the Leader advertisement. It is nicely balanced, 
Prices are brought out prominently and the matter is well arranged. 











MID-SUMMER 


CLEARANCE SALE 


a THE LEADER};—— 


(COMMENCING Next Friday, July 31st and continuing until Saturday Night, August 8th, Just Eight (8) BIG 
Ca SELLING DAYS, we will hold a Sale of mance Metchandise that has never been equalled for Real Genuine, Live up to the 
Minute Valucs We just got warmed up last week and placed on sale a number of values as a sample of what to expect when The Real Sele 
Starts, So Remember That Next Friday Morning at 7 clock -the Doors of THE LEADER Will Open on a Perfect Avalanche of 
Bargains. Bargains in Bright New Merchandise right in the Midst of the Summer Season This Sale includes al! Summer Goods in. the Dry 
‘Goods and Shoe Departments and practically takes in everything but a little Work Clothing in those Departments. 


FREE FREE FREE 
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Well-balanced advertisement by Loren C. Hunter, Spearville, Kan. 


Reproduction of this advertisement is made herewith. (Fig. 2.) It 
is our opinion that to secure the best work from your press you should 
have the vibrator in place. 

CoLuMBIA Press, Ltp., Winnipeg, Canada.— The advertisements in 
the Appeal are well displayed and nicely arranged, but we would 
caution you against the practice of using condensed and extended letters 
in the same small advertisement. Your rules, too, seem to be rather 
old, worn and bent, which makes careful joining impossible. A little 
yellow in the red used on the cover would make a decided improvement. 

W. E. Hervey, Sac City, lowa.— Presswork on the Sun is excellent, 
but if it is absolutely necessary (it should not be) to run display 
advertisements on the first page, we would suggest grouping them in 
the two lower corners rather than to fill two columns from top to 
bottom with them. Advertisements are well composed, display being 
very good indeed. 

R. O. Durr, Herald, Lake Worth, Florida.— The copy of your paper 
sent us is satisfactory in every respect, though an improvement in 
presswork might ensue if a little less ink were used. This would have 
made the work on the large half-tone especially good. Advertisements 
are well composed, but a more orderly, symmetrical arrangement of the 
first page would improve its appearance. 

Daily Republican-News, Mount Vernon, Ohio.—An endeavor to give 
too many lines prominence in your advertisements results in a con- 
fusing appearance and a loss in display for the reason that there is not 
sufficient contrast in type-sizes to permit the features to stand out. 
This is especially true of the advertisement for the Rosenthal Clothing 
Ccmpany. The best advertisement in the paper sent us is that for The 
Meyer-Lindorf Company on the last page, but an improvement could 
be made in this by substituting plain rule for the decorative border. 


The Gateway, Seward, Alaska.— You publish an excellent paper, the 
presswork being very good indeed. Your make-up is satisfactory for its 
kind, but our preference is for the more conventional, dignified style. 
The difficulty in your first page is that the Bodoni italic does not 
harmonize in a pleasing manner with the bold gothic head-letter. The 
composition of advertisements is satisfactory. 

The Inglewood News, Inglewood, California.—We admire your clean 
first page, but believe it could be improved by a few headings, some- 
what smaller than your top-heads, placed in symmetrical order in the 
lower part of the page. We would suggest one in the second column 
almost half way down the page, and another directly opposite in the 
fifth column. The advertisements are well above the average. 

Bar Harbor Times, Bar Harbor, Maine.— Excellent presswork and 
up-to-date editorial work are commendable features in your paper. 
The practice of running each week at the top of the first page a 
half-tone showing a local building or scene of interest is an excellent 
plan which might be followed with profit to many country publishers. 
The practice of bunching so many advertisements at the bottom of the 
first page not only cheapens the paper's advertising value, but from an 
artistic standpoint is not pleasing. More contrast between display lines 
and text-matter in some of the advertisements would work an improve- 
ment. 

GerorGE L. SCHUESSLER, St. Paul, Minnesota.— While the advertise- 
ments you have sent us are not perfect-as regards harmony, and in 
some instances balance, they are nevertheless unusual and distinctive 
in arrangement. The display is also very good indeed. While we feel 
that best results are attained when borders and display type harmonize 
in tone, none can deny that display headings have more prominence 
when the border is subordinate, as is illustrated in your advertisement 
for the Northern Pacific Railway (Fig. 3). The gray tone of the 
border, by contrast, causes the bolder display letters to stand out with 
added prominence. The reverse idea, which you also practice, that of 
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By making border light in tone the display type, in contrast therewith, 
stands out with greater prominence, but the 
artistic effect is not so good. 


having the type subordinate to the rules used for borders and cut-offs, 
has little if any display merit in our opinion. True, the glaring, bold, 
black lines on a newspaper page might attract the attention of a 
reader to its position, but just as these rules attracted the reader's 
attention from something else on the page, they are almost as certain 
to distract the reader’s attention from the text-matter of the advertise- 
ment. In the single-column advertisements arranged for various lumber 
firms you have done your best work, and besides being well displayed these 
advertisements are so distinctive in treatment as to attract attention 
by their unusual arrangements. These are among the very best adver- 
tisements ever received by this department. Reproductions are made 
of several of them. (Figs. 4, 5, 6 and 7.) 
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The Greenville Advocate, Greenville, Illinois.— Your Special Carnival 
“dition was a master stroke on your part, showing plainly in what high 
-teem it is held by the local merchants. An improvement could be 
yade in your advertisements, however, by the use of fewer type-faces, 
.e practice of displaying only important lines in the advertisements 
and setting subordinate matter in smaller sizes of type so that the 

itures will stand out. 

Morning Times, Waynesburg, Pennsylvania.— We would suggest a 
more symmetrical arrangement of your first page’in the interests of 

lance and neatness. A uniform style of headings, arranged in such 
manner that each has a balancing heading in the relative position 
posite, would be a great improvement. The copy sent this depart- 
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characterizes your work overshadows somewhat this association of 
inharmonious' type-faces. However, to get the very best results, 
advertisements must be artistic as well as properly displayed, and to 
this end we would suggest greater care in the association of type-faces 
than is now manifest in the work. Letters of like form and shape can 
always be used together. 

Good Roads Automobilist, Salt Lake City, Utah.— Out-of-date and 
badly worn type-faces mar the effect of your magazine and make good 
presswork out of the question. The class of advertisers to whom you 
must appeal for support are quick to note faults of that kind, and our 
suggesiion would be to use only the more modern faces. With these 
you should overcome the tendency on the part of your compositors to 
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Striking, unusual arrangements, by Geo. L. Schuessler, St. Paul, Minn., showing excellent handling of copy in space of such shape as to 
make good results very difficult. 


ment carries the announcement of a change in the Times’ business 
management, A. Ray Mapel being succeeded by J. E. Kinch, who pre- 
viously was foreman of the plant. 

Green River Dispatch, Green River, Utah.—Advertisements in your 
paper are well composed in a strong style that demands attention. 
Your first page, however, stands in need of improvement, being badly 
cut up with advertisements, boxed editorials and headings which are 
not uniform. We would suggest the elimination of first-page adver- 
tising, and a uniform system of headings, as features certain to improve 
the appearance of your paper. Your issue of May 14 is an improve- 
ment over the others. 

CHARLES F. SLENTZ, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— The majority of 
your advertisements are nicely arranged and effectively displayed, but 
several points appeal to us as calling for correction. Inasmuch as you 
use a very good grade of paper on The American Fertilizer, the places 
where the rules do not join closely show very plainly. This is the most 
important of the features that mar the appearance of the paper. It is 
one, too, very difficult to correct even with the best of rule, and the 
only sure way to avoid the breaks is to have the advertisements electro- 
typed. In several instances you have used extended and condensed 
type-faces in the same advertisement. While this lack of shape har- 
mony is not pleasing, the fact that excellent judgment as to display 


overdisplay, giving good prominence to the one or two display features 
and subordinating the remaining matter so that the display will, by 
contrast, have greater prominence. You appeal to a high-class trade, 
and inferior mechanical work should not be allowed to handicap your 
excellent editorial ideas. 

DAN Woop, Falls City, Oregon.— The three advertisements sent us 
are good in some respects, but there seems to be a tendency on your 
part to use rules unnecessarily. This is a bad practice, especially where 
hair-line rules are utilized to underscore bold type-faces, as in your 
advertisement for Selig’s store. When rules are used to underscore 
lines they should be of the same strength as the type above them. 
You are unfortunate in not having a regular or even extended display 
letter for use in the half-page advertisement for Price Brothers. This 
fact suggested the placing of panels at either end of the signature line 
and rules at either end of the heading, in an effort to make full lines, 
as was demanded for the best appearance of the advertisement. Such 
make-shifts do not give the equivalent of full lines and the result is 
not so good as where they are omitted and the lines left short. In the 
advertisement for your paper the display line ‘“‘ Job Printing’ should 
have been set full width and in a larger size of type. Do not use 
decorative borders if the measure is such that it is necessary to space 
it, for the broken-up effect in such instances is displeasing. 
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The experiences of 


hine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest p 


of knowledge 





concerning the best methods of getting results. 


Oily Matrices Did Not Respond. 


A correspondent in Florida writes: ‘“ A few weeks ago 
I wrote to you asking the cause and remedy for matrices 
sticking in the magazine of the linotype. You suggested 
that perhaps they were coming in contact with oil at some 
point on their circuit through the machine, and named sev- 
eral places that should receive special attention. I carried 
out your instructions, and after a two weeks’ trial I am 
thoroughly convinced that you ‘hit the nail on the head’ 
when you diagnosed the case as being oily matrices, for it 
is a common occurrence for me to set an ‘ O. K’d.’ proof now. 
I have been giving both mold wipers a liberal amount of oil 
in order to keep them from becoming hard and useless, and 
very likely that is the whole cause of my trouble, most espe- 
cially the front wiper.” 


Oil for Keyboard Cam Bearings. 


To determine the relative efficiency of two grades of oil 
for keyboard-cam bearings, a test was made in the follow- 
ing manner: Two keyboard cams were removed, and the 
stop-pin taken out. One cam bearing was given a drop of 
fulcrum clock oil; the other was given one drop of a mix- 
ture of two parts fulcrum clock oil and one part oildag. 
Both cams were returned to the frames. After twenty-one 
hours both cams were tested; the one lubricated with clock 
oil showed signs of dryness, while the other appeared to 
retain its lubricant. This cam was tested each week for 
three weeks. At the end of 170 hours it appeared to rotate 
without vibrating, just as it did when the drop of oil was 
first applied. The test shows that clock oil is an efficient 
lubricant for the bearings, and that with the addition of 
one part of oildag it increases the efficiency of the clock 
oil more than threefold. 


Spaceband Transfer Pawl. 


An operator writes: “Iam working on a Model K and 
wish the following information: (1) The spaceband pawl 
will work all right for a day or two, then it sticks its nose 
right against the second-elevator bar instead of riding 
upon it and transferring matrices; then I have to adjust 
the pawl so that it will be right again. (2) The front jaw 
on the first elevator is wearing at the left end of line — 
set thirteen ems, mostly, eight and ten point. It looks as 
though a file had been worked up and down. There is also 
a slight nick out of the bar where the ears of matrices rest. 
I set some matter twenty-three ems wide, and when I 
changed back to shorter measure I noticed a slight nick 
at left end of line. Matrices look as good as the day I first 
used them. Before I came here, the machine had been used 
about a month by the proprietor and the boys in the office. 
(3) Roller does not roll around on cam No. 1 all the time. 
What shall I do with it? I have cleaned it, but to no effect.” 


Answer.— The spaceband pawl is not likely to be out of 
adjustment. If the plate was seated on the channel as it 
should be, the pawl could not go under it. We suggest that 
you graphite the front edge of the bar plate, and the slot 
and guide-post, and see if it will not cause the second ele- 
vator to seat properly. (2) The condition of the first- 
elevator jaws is not due to ordinary wear. Possibly some 
of the operators have been removing metal from the jaws 
with the aid of a screw-driver and hammer. Smooth up the 
parts with a fine file. (3) The first-elevator roller should 
not touch all parts of the cam. 


Distributor Stops. 


An operator writes: “ Am working on a Model K and 
am having trouble with the distributor. The matrices seem 
to drop ahead of time and hit on the partitions and stop the 
distributor. For a time they ran into their proper chan- 
nels, but now they strike the partitions. Sometimes when 
I go to start the distributor I find the channel entrances 
clogged. They don’t clog on account of matrices sticking 
in the magazines.” 

Answer.— Pull down on the rear end of the magazine 
every time you make a change. This operation will insure 
the back end of the magazine being a trifle lower than the 
bottom plate of the magazine entrance. It is possible for 
you to move the magazine to the right a trifle by the screws 
that bank against the magazine bracket. This adjustment, 
however, is very limited in scope and must be carefully 
made. 


Keyrods Bind. 


An Oregon operator writes: “I am running a rebuilt 
Model 1. The keyrods of the capital letters B, G, K, Q, Y, 
X and Z do not return after having released matrix, and 
when the key is pressed again no response is made until I 
pull down the keyrod with my finger. The trouble seems to 
lie in the verges, as when pulling down keyrod it takes a 
good hard pull. It can not be that the verges are dirty, 
as a few weeks ago they were taken from the magazine and 
given a good cleaning. The tops of the escapement pawls 
are not battered in any way. Why they do not work as 
well as the rest I do not know. A remedy from you will 
be greatly appreciated.” 

Answer.— Remove the magazine, or block it up so that 
you may try the rods when they are not on the verges. If 
the rods work hard when off of the verges, examine the 
upper guides and see if any partitions bind them. If free 
at the top, examine the guide at the lower end. Remove 
these rods, polish and rub them with graphite and repeat 
tests. If the rods are free, it may be that the verges are 
at fault, or the matrices may not move freely over the 
pawls. When testing, you should have the various chan- 
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nels empty. It will be a good idea to remove one of the 
pawls, polish it with graphite and try again. Another rea- 
son for keyrods remaining up is the binding of the heel of 
verge in opening of the rod. This can be remedied by 
lowering the magazine by the two screws resting on the 
magazine-supporting rod. 


Matrices Not Clean. 


A Wisconsin operator writes: ‘“ Enclosed find two mat- 
rices with a considerable deposit of graphite on the ears. 
VW ould this graphite-and-dust deposit on the matrices cause 
trem to stick in the magazine? If so, please tell me the best 
ncthod of removing this deposit, and how to prevent it 
f.om adhering to matrices. I clean the spacebands once 
a day by rubbing on a soft board covered with graphite. 
A‘so tell me the best method to use in cleaning the maga- 
zine. My present method of cleaning the magazine is as 
fvllows: First, run the magazine brush up and down the 
1 agazine several times to remove dust; second, soak brush 
i; denatured alcohol and rub up and down magazine sev- 
eal times; third, take another magazine brush with a 
l. tle graphite and rub up and down magazine several times 
(‘his being done after the alcohol has completely dried out 
0° magazine).” 

Answer.— You have used the proper method for clean- 
ig the magazine. To clean the matrices in their present 
condition you should take them singly and rub both sides 
01 a piece of strawboard, then a smooth, fine board liberally 
covered with graphite. When all matrices and the maga- 
zine are cleaned, you should also clean the following parts: 
Distributor screws— use a clean strip of cloth, soaked 
in gasoline; distributor box; assembler; line-intermediate 
channel; mold, and the ejector blade. No oil should be 
used on the blade, as it will eventually be deposited on the 
surface of the mold and thence transferred to the matrices. 
The line-delivery slide should not be oiled. After it has 
been freed from oil use graphite for lubricating. In fact, 
every place where oil is likely to be transferred to the mat- 
rices should be cleaned. By using care they will keep clean 
and little trouble will be experienced therefrom. Too fre- 
quent oiling of the distributor screws and assembler, and 
the use of oil on the ejector blade, is often responsible for 
the condition in which you now find the matrices. 


Justification of Lines. 


A New Jersey operator writes: “ (1) I write to you 
for information as to the adjustment of length of line of 
matrices. If I adjust the wedge-adjusting bushing so that 
the line of matrices casts flush on the left-hand side of a 
four-pica slug, when I change to a thirty-pica slug the line 
is indented about two points. When I turn the bushing so 
that the long line casts flush on the slug, and then change 
to a short measure, I find there is an overhang of nearly 
two points. As I make from ten to thirty changes a day, 
twin slugs, tabular matter against rules, etc., it would be 
a great saving of time to have the length of matrix line 
correspond exactly with length of slug. Model 8 machine, 
new liners, etc. (2) Could you also give me the cause of 
gas burners invariably burning in the air chamber when 
they are first lighted and tell me how to overcome it? Main- 
line pressure governor is working, and gives good flow of 
gas. Temperature governor on machine is in good order. 
Air regulators at the bottom of air chamber admit as little 
air as possible. Have to let burn in air chamber for about 
five minutes, turn out and relight, then I have no more 
trouble that day. Have no difficulty with other machine fed 
from same gas supply.” 

Answer.— (1) Remove the bracket on the left end of 
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the vise head and take the operating parts off. Clean and 
oil the wedge and block, and in replacing observe that they 
are assembled properly. Set a six-em line having two 
spacebands and adjust with knurled bushing so that the 
face is flush with the slug. When this is done, change size 
of slug several times, finally trying the thirty-em slug, and 
note if face and edge of the slug coincide. If they do not, 
remove all the bands and polish the wedges with graphite. 
Then return them to the machine. Oil the four bearings 
of the justification rods, allowing the cams to rotate a num- 
ber of times without a line. With a brush or dry cloth 
graphite the elevator jaws and mold grooves, as well as 
the top of the justification block. Try a thirty-em line and 
note results. (2) Remove the burner and clean all the 
tubes and the top free from soot. Open the air valve so it 
will allow a greater amount of air to mix with the gas. 
Try the burner before applying it beneath the pot. Remove 
the soot from the under side of pot and throat before return- 
ing the burner to place. A later communication from the 
correspondent says: “Suggestions acted upon. Wedge 
and block worked well, were assembled properly, clean and 
well oiled. Polishing the mold grooves and elevator jaws 
with graphite turned the trick, and on a short line or long 
line the face coincides with the “ugs. Cleaned burners, 
gave them more air, and now get good results.” 


Moving a Machine. 


An Iowa operator writes: ‘“ (1) I will have to move a 
Model K next week and would like your advice on a few 
points. The machine is to be moved from the second to the 
first floor. What parts will it be best to take off? I under- 
stand all that will be necessary, I believe, with the exception 
of the magazine frames and escapement mechanism, on 
which I am not quite clear. I do not want to dismantle the 
machine any more than is necessary, but wish to run no risk 
of breaking anything during removal. If you would explain 
the necessary steps to be taken, I would greatly appreciate 
it. (2) A few weeks ago I had two spacebands bent badly 
during justification, but was unable to discover the cause. 
It never occurred before, nor has it since. Both were in 
leader lines with a single spaceband. (3) I have trouble 
with the ears of spacebands slipping off the rail during the 
transfer and falling flat in the channel. Have adjusted 
the flat spring to prevent swinging, but when this is done 
they tip and spaceband lever does not transfer them. This 
only happens occasionally, but it is a great annoyance. 
(4) Can anything be done to make the touch on a keyboard 
lighter? (5) Do the instructions on removing keyboard 
on Model 1, as given in “ Mechanism of the Linotype,” apply 
to Model K? (6) In removing cam frames on Model K, 
how are the keyrods supported? ” 

Answer.— (1) Regarding the removal of a Model K, 
proceed as follows: Remove the magazines and frames, 
the distributor, the distributor bracket and support, the 
face-plate, the keyboard and first elevator. If you have the 
old skids the machine came on, use them; if not, get two 
pieces of 3 by 6 inch timber, 6 feet long. You did not state 
whether there is an elevator in the building or not. Nor 
did you state whether the machine must be taken out from 
a window by a block and tackle. Before removing the face- 
plate, disconnect all parts connected to it before taking 
out any of the screws. Remove the small hexagonal screw 
first. (2) The bending of spacebands is caused by the band 
being pushed up by the block when first justification occurs. 
It is then at a trifling slope. This will probably occur 
again when the same condition is present. You can correct 
it by putting a washer on the upper end of the vise-justifi- 
cation bar brace (E 79), just under the justification bar. 
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This will not allow the justification block to have so much 
of a slope when it strikes the spaceband. (3) To prevent 
the spacebands swinging when they are shifted, place a 
piece of wood on each side of the plate in the bottom of the 
channel. The left end of the strips of wood should slope 
a trifle. The strips need not be thicker than twelve points, 
and should extend about 6 inches from the left edge of the 
intermediate channel. (4) It may help to lighten the touch 
of the keys by polishing the levers and keybars. Further 
than this it is not advisable. (5) Model K is a rebuilt 
Model 1, and is similar in many respects. (6) The keyrods 
are supported by the edge of a plate fitting into a recess 
cut into the back of the rods near upper end. 


Recent Patents on Composing Machinery. 


Keyboard Escapement.— W. H. Rogers, Batavia, N. Y., assignor to 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed January 18, 1913. 
Issued April 7, 1914. No. 1,092,171. 

Metal-Pot Feeder.— W. M. Wood, New York city, assignor to Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed June 5, 1913. Issued 
July 7, 1914. No. 1,102,842. 

Monotype Keyboard.—C. E. Benham, Schenectady, N. Y. 
February 7, 1914. Issued August 11, 1914. No. 1,106,538. 

Line Transfer Lever.— H. A. Armstrong, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor 
to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed July 12, 1913. 
Issued August 11, 1914. No. 1,106,610. 

Pump Stop.— W. S. Baldwin, Worcester, 
genthaler Linotype Company, New York. 
Issued August 11, 1914. No. 1,106,613. 

Second Elevator.— D. S. Kennedy, 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. 
Issued August 11, 1914. No. 1,106,715. 

Plunger Cleaner.— L. Ewald, Minneapolis, 
1913. Issued August 11, 1914. No. 1,106,795. 

Knife Block.— J. Komancsek, Astoria, New York. 
22, 1918. Issued August 11, 1914. No. 1,106,948. 

Linotype Slug.—M. H. Whittaker and C. Holliwell, Broadheath, 
England, assignors to Linotype and Machinery, Ltd., London, England. 
Filed September 27, 1913. Issued August 18, 1914. Nos. 1,103,458 and 
1,107,392. 

Justification Devices.— C. A. Albrecht, Berlin, Germany, assignor to 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed February 7, 1912. 
Issued August 18, 1914. No. 1,107,399. 

Matrix-chute Spring.— E. M. Low, Brooklyn, N. Y. Filed February 
20, 1911. Issued August 18, 1914. No. 1,107,679. 

Knife Wiper.— E. F. Goddard, Stratford, Conn., assignor to Electric 
Compositor Company, New York. Filed December 13, 1912. Issued 
August 25, 1914. No. 1,108,357. 

Mold Wiper.— E. F. Goddard, Stratford, Conn., assignor to Electric 
Compositor Company, New York. Filed December 14, 1912. Issued 
August 25, 1914. No. 1,108,358. 

Matrix.— G. L. Hammond, Woonsocket, R. I., assignor to Electric 
Compositor Company, New York. Filed August 25, 1911. Issued August 
25, 1914. No. 1,108,361. 

Matrix Escapement.— A. W. Le Boeuf, Woonsocket, R. I., assignor 
to Electric Compositor Company, New York. Filed August 25, 1914. 
Issued August 25, 1914. No. 1,108,378. 

Slug Packer.— D. Petri-Palmedo, 
Electric Compositor Company, New York. 
Issued August 25, 1914. No. 1,108,390. 

Knife Wiper.— D. Petri-Palmedo, Bridgeport, 
Electric Compositor Company, New York. Filed 
Issued August 25, 1914. No. 1,108,391. 

Knife Block.— J. Dorneth, Berlin, Germany, assignor to Typograph 
G. M. B. H., Berlin, Germany. Filed December 29, 1913. Issued 
August 25, 1914. No. 1,108,556. 

Vise-jaw Adjustment.— T. S. Homans, Hempstead, N. Y., assignor 
to International Typesetting Machine Company, New York. Filed 
January 6, 1913. Issued August 25, 1914. No. 1,108,758. 

Two-letter Matrix Assembler.— R. Toeplitz, New York city, as- 
signor to International Typesetting Machine Company, New York. 
Filed April 3,1913. Issued August 25, 1914. No. 1,108,814. 

Matrix Escapement.— W. G. White, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
International Typesetting Machine Company, New York. 
18, 1912. Issued August 25, 1914. No. 1,108,818. 

First Elevator Jaws.— H. A. Armstrong, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor 
to International Typesetting Machine Company, New York. Filed 
January 4, 1913. Issued August 25, 1914. No. 1,108,825. 

Spaceband Box.— H. A. Armstrong, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to 
International Typesetting Machine Company, New York. Filed Feb- 
ruary 25, 1913. Issued August 25, 1914. No. 1,108,826. 

Vise-jaw Adjustment.— W. E. Bertram, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor 
to International Typesetting Machine Company, New York. Filed 
November 23, 1914. Issued August 25, 1914. No. 1,108,828. 

Two-letter Matrix Transfer— W. E. Bertram, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
assignor to International Typesetting Machine Company, New York. 
Filed November 8, 1912. Issued August 25, 1914. No. 1,108,829. 

Multiple-magazine Shift— D. S. Kennedy, Brooklyn, N. Y., as- 
signor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed August 
8, 1913. Issued September 8, 1914. No. 1,109,683. 

Multiple-magazine Shift—C. Muehleisen, Berlin, Germany, as- 
signor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed June 7, 
1912. Issued September 8, 1914. No. 1,109,696. 

Distributor Stop.— D. S. Kennedy, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed April 22, 1912. 
Issued September 8, 1914. No. 1,109,845. 

Multiple-magazine Linotype.—J. R. Rogers, Brooklyn, 
signor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. 
1911. Issued September 8, 1914. No. 1,109,872. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


PRODUCTION ENGINEERING IN LITHOGRAPHY 
AND PRINTING. 


BY C. J. MORRISON, M.E. 


DUSSEAN lithography, and in many branches of 
printing, is found the dependent sequence 
in its most annoying form. Here, as prob- 
ably nowhere else, the loss due to spoilage 
becomes greater with each successive oper- 
ation. For this reason the reduction of 
spoilage in each step becomes of utmost 
importance if economical production is to 
be secured. In the final operations the spoilage becomes of 
vital importance, as any loss means the loss of all the pre- 
ceding work — labor, materials and burden. 

Many printers do not seem to appreciate this loss, and 
a common occurrence is one spoiled sheet and several good 
ones thrown away together. Another common source of 
loss is the discarding of an entire sheet on account of a 
defect in one portion which would in no way affect the 
balance of the sheet. This is particularly noticeable in 
labelwork, where one or two spoiled labels may cause the 
loss of the entire sheet, although the balance are good. 

To illustrate the extreme importance of the dependent 
sequence, consider an order of 1,000 sheets started through 
a process consisting of ten operations, and assume the spoil- 
age to be 10 per cent on each operation, then the final 
product is only 349 sheets. Not only is the last count so 
far short of the number of sheets required, but on the 38 
sheets spoiled in the last operation was lost all of the work 
of the preceding nine operations. Similarly, the 43 sheets 
spoiled on the ninth operation lost all the work of the pre- 
ceding eight operations. 

In actual practice the case is even worse, as the spoil- 
age is not a fixed percentage, but, as a rule, increases 
toward the final operations. 

As a reduction in spoilage will make a great difference 
in the cost of work, every factor with a possible bearing 
on the spoilage must be considered. A reduction in spoil- 
age may turn a loss to a profit, or secure an order which 
would otherwise either go to a competitor or not be placed 
at all on account of the expense. 

In order to reduce the spoilage, all possible information 
on the subject must be secured. This means that records 
must be kept to show all spoilage and the reasons for the 
loss. These reasons should be classified and a systematic 
effort made to eliminate the causes. Such records have 
invariably revealed a large percentage of the spoilage to 
result from a few causes. In one case the remedy of a 
single item reduced the loss over fifty per cent, but before 
the records were started, no one suspected that a large 
loss resulted from any one cause which could be easily 
remedied. 

The value of light can hardly be overestimated, yet 
many concerns lose money year after year on account of 
inadequate lighting when it is perfectly possible for them 
to secure good light by a few changes and at a small 
expense. The best possible light, both natural and arti- 
ficial, is the most economical from every point of view. A 
schedule of working hours changing with the seasons of 
the year would be a great help, but seems impossible to 
secure at present. In one plant a slight rearrangement of 
machinery was made, walls and ceiling were cleaned and 
painted white, and the best obtainable illuminating system 
was installed under the direction of a competent engineer. 
A marked improvement in the quality and quantity was 
so immediately secured that the owners of the plant were 
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astonished. Not only was this improvement obtained, but 
the new illuminating system consumed less current and 
cost less to maintain than the old. 

Another item closely related to the dependent sequence, 
and important on this account, is despatching. In a litho- 
graphic establishment the problem of keeping everything 


day and measures adopted to expedite any order which 
may be falling behind. 

One source of delay in many plants is the failure to 
have some one always ready to pass on colors. The 
approval of colors should be cared for just as other items 
on the schedule and no delay tolerated. 
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Fig. 1. 


moving and each order following the proper sequence, 
which varies in different cases, is quite intricate. How- 
ever, its solution is of vital importance not only when 
viewed from within the establishment, but also when 


When the despatching is well established and work is 
scheduled for several weeks in advance, it would be well 
to enlist the codperation of the sales department. This 
department, if informed of the needs of the plant, can be 
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viewed from without, for a failure to meet delivery dates 
is a constant source of loss to many printers and to their 
customers. 

In order to properly despatch any order, careful plans 
must be made before any operation is started. A schedule 
must be made up for each order, so that each order will not 
only get through on time, but will also dovetail in properly 
with other orders. The schedules must be checked each 
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of tremendous assistance in reducing fluctuations. On the 
other hand, the salesmen will be greatly helped by the 
assurance that delivery dates will be met. 

The planning and despatching will also assist in making 
profitable layouts. By planning the work in advance, it is 
possible to group the most desirable orders together. In 
making the layout, not only should the proper color-group- 
ing be made, but care should be taken to avoid complicated 
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cutting. Unsuitable color combinations and awkward 
arrangements are potent sources of loss. 

The despatcher first, in consultation with the superin- 
tendent, determines the desirable combinations, then lays 
out the orders through the various departments on cross- 
section paper, as shown in Fig. 1. In case the shop is 
working on eight-hour day, the paper is ruled in inches 
and eighths to show days and hours. This shows at once 
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provide for a record of both the assigned and the actual 
dates in and out of each department. In case any order 
gets either ahead or behind schedule, the despatcher must 
make a rearrangement to keep the plant balanced. In using 
this form, the assigned dates are all entered in advance in 
the upper spaces opposite each order, and the actual dates 
are entered in the lower spaces as work is completed in each 
department. The original assigned dates are entered in 





soon as possible. 


DESPATCHING SHEET 


With jobs now on press, we figure that the following jobs should go to press on dates mentioned 
below, and that presses will be available. If this schedule can’t be made, please state reason in writing 
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when an order is due in and out of each department, the 
ratio of the orders in hand to the total capacity, when any 
particular machine or department will need more work, 
and whether or not the orders are balanced with respect 
to the machine and departmental capacities. 

This record also enables the despatcher to notify the 
sales department when orders of any particular class are 
needed to keep the shop busy. In the cases of purely hand 


ink near the top of the space, which is ruled wide enough 
to permit a subsequent date to be entered below in case an 
assigned date must be changed. Any entries after the orig- 
inal are made in pencil, in order that erasures and further 
changes may be made if necessary, but the original entries 
remain as a record. 

Assignments are made a week in advance and, in case 
of the presses, are assigned by the despatcher to individual 
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operations, the schedule is somewhat flexible, as more men 
can be employed in case of necessity, but in the machine- 
work there is of course no flexibility except that afforded 
by overtime, which is always undesirable and to be 
avoided. 

As a convenient ready reference, the orders are taken 
off the despatch sheet and entered in numerical order on 
the form shown as Fig. 2. 

A double space is made for each order number, so as to 


presses. On Friday of each week the superintendent is 
given a memorandum, as shown in Fig. 3, and after the 
schedule is approved by him, the service cards (shown 
later) are made out and sent to the despatch board. In 
other departments the despatcher simply lays out the 
work departmentally a week in advance and the foremen 
make the assignments to individual workmen in advance, 
as shown on Fig. 4. These forms differ slightly in differ- 
ent departments, but the form shown is typical of all. 
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Three forms of delay notices are used, as shown in 
Figs. 5, 6 and 7. The first two are sent to the depart- 
ments affected, while the third is a daily summary pre- 





DELAY REMOVAL NOTICE 





Job No. Customer 

Factory No. a 

Description .. 

Reported to your department on 

as delayed, is now ready to go ahead. Advise how it affects your 


schedule. 
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p: red for the superintendent. Another form of delay is 
covered by Fig. 8, and is used whenever there is a change 
in an order. The change may be anything not planned for 
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in the original order, such as an additional printing, 
change in embossing, etc. 

Each department is provided with a despatching board 
where the workmen are checked in and out and where indi- 
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vidual assignments of work are made. Here cost account- 
ing is combined with despatching. 
In order to know what is being accomplished and to be 


able to effect economies, costs must be known. Not only 
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must the costs be known, but they must be known imme- 
diately after the completion of an operation. The cost of 
a complete order is useful as a matter of record, but in 
order to be able to detect leaks and to make improvements, 
the cost of each operation must be obtained. The des- 
patching board provides for these costs. 

A service card, Fig. 9, is given to each workman when 
he checks in in the morning and is exchanged for another 
whenever he changes jobs. At the end of a day, in case 
a job is not completed, a check is placed opposite the word 
“ Continued,” and another card is made out for the same 
job the next morning. The entries for “ Discontinued ” 





EDITION IMPROVEMENT BLANK. 


Job is finished. We consider it imperfect because 


- Citron 


We recommend that 


( Signature } 
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Forward promptly to ‘‘ The Office,’’ or if cigar label work, to Mr. Schoder. 
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and “Finished” are self-explanatory. The particular 
card shown is for the embossing department and contains 
a space for every operation ever performed in that depart- 
ment, so that any operation is recorded simply by placing 
a check in the proper space. Similarly, the cards for other 
departments show their operations, but the balance of the 
card is the same for all. Most of the entries require no 
explanation, but it may be well to state that W, B, T and 
O stand respectively for wages, burden, total cost and 
order. At the top of the card are entered the unit wages, 
burden and total cost per hour, while the entries at the 
right center of the card give these items for the period of 
time represented by the card. The unit total multiplied 
by the time is used as a check against the wages plus 
burden. At the lower left-hand corner is the item “ Card 
No.,” which is used both by the despatcher and the 
accounting department to determine whether or not any 
card is missing. The cards are numbered consecutively 
each day. As a still further check, the total wages and 
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total burden shown by the service cards each day must be 
the same as the total departmental wages and burden 
each day. 

The service cards are made out in quadruplicate in 
four distinctive colors. One copy is given to the workman 
and the other three are placed on the despatching board 
until a job is completed, discontinued, or until the close of 
the day when the “ Time Quit” and “No. Pieces Com- 
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pleted ” are entered on all of the cards and the workman’s 
copy returned to him. The costs are computed on the other 
three copies and they are sent to the accounting depart- 
ment, where they are filed under order number, operation, 
and workman’s number, respectively. The cost of any 
order or of any operation, and the amount and cost of 
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work performed by any employee, are thus readily deter- 
mined. 

In order to facilitate the keeping of time, each des- 
patching board is provided with a clock whose dial reads 
in hours and tenths, as shown in Fig. 10. The inner dial 
shows the hours and the outer dial the tenths; while all 
time except the actual working hours is blocked off, thus 
eliminating the necessity of a subtraction. On the dial 
shown, the lunch period is one-half hour, so that on the 
hour record half a period is blocked off, and two hands, of 
different colors, set 180 degrees apart, are provided for 


the tenths. The leading hand is read up to the lunch 
period; while the trailing hand is read afterward, thus 
automatically eliminating five-tenths or one-half hour. 
Any period can be similarly eliminated by placing the two 
hands at the proper angle. In case of an hour period, of 
course only one hand is necessary. 

The card handed to a workman at the beginning of the 
day would read 0/0 in the “ Time started” space, and 
when the job was completed would show the time, say, 
2/8, in the “ Time quit” space, thus giving at once the 
elapsed time of 2.8 hours. The next job would show as 
started at 2/8 and, say, quit at 4/7, thus giving 1.9 hours 
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as elapsed. Each day the total times shown by the ser- 
vice cards must be the same as the total hours of the 
department. 

- Each department has a standard of total time which is 
altered each day by the employees absent or late and by 
any possible overtime. The service cards are placed on 
the despatching boards in the evening, and as each employee 
arrives in the morning he is handed his card. When the 
time comes for beginning work, the despatcher makes a 
record of all cards left on the board under the heading 
“ Absent,” Fig. 11. In case any employee arrives later, 
his name is crossed off the “ Absent List” and placed 
under “ Late,” with a record of the time lost. At the close 
of the day any overtime is recorded and the sheet, together 
with the service cards for the day, sent to the accounting 
department. Here an exception pay-roll is kept and 
entries are made only of employees losing time or working 
overtime. At the close of a pay period an employee 
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against whom there are no entries receives full pay, while 
others are paid in accordance with the exceptions. The 
amount of clerical work involved is thus very materially 
reduced. 

There is one other source of lost time, namely, employ- 
ees leaving before the close of the day, or being excused 
for a time during the day, and is cared for on the form, 
Fig. 12. The time shown on these records each day must, 
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With accurate costs as a basis, close bids may be made 
in case of necessity. 

Unsold overruns are a frequent source of loss which is 
revealed by the records. By working in connection with 
the sales department, overruns have been converted from a 
loss into a source of profit. Customers will very frequently 
take overruns at the regular price and will almost invaria- 
bly take them at a slightly reduced price. 
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of course, be deducted from the standard in order to get 
the total time, which must balance with the service cards. 

Another advantage of the exception method of keeping 
the pay-roll is that it shows at once the employees who 
are losing time. Usually the total time lost will be found 
to be divided among a very few employees. 
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In order to properly determine costs, it will be neces- 
sary to arrange to issue all supplies on requisition and to 
charge directly to an order each item used. A simple 
storekeeping system will not only care for this, but will 
prove a source of economy. When there is no adequate 
check, wastes always occur. 
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Accurate costs often reveal leaks which were never 
suspected and make their elimination possible. The unde- 
sirability of taking orders which involve a great deal of 
work, such as cutting, embossing, sorting, folding, etc., but 
little printing, will at once be shown. Orders that had for- 
merly been considered profitable may be shown as actual 
money losers; while the price on other work may be found 
to be too high. In fact, in actual practice many examples 
of these conditions have been found. 


The only item at all difficult to keep account of is the 
ink, and even that can be made to very nearly balance if 
issued from the inkroom upon requisition chargeable to 
specific orders. It will be practically always necessary to 
issue an excess of ink for any order, and this excess shguld 
be returned for credit when the order is completed. 

The final costs are compiled in the accounting depart- 
ment, where items of labor and burden are taken from the 
service cards and materials from the requisitions. 
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Items of burden are considered of such importance that 
a report is made daily from each department to the super- 
intendent, as shown in Fig. 13. Here the non-productive 
labor, which eventually becomes part of the general bur- 
den, is shown separately in order that it may receive 
attention, if necessary. 

A method should be established to keep account of the 
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stones, plates, dies, cutters, etc., so that any one wanted 
would be immediately available. The system should also 
provide for grinding off designs, and for destroying old 
dies, plates, cutters, etc. Failure to provide such methods 
has proved a great source of loss, and has, in addition, 
tied up considerable capital. 

Records, as shown in Fig. 14, serve the purpose with 
little clerical labor. The record is made out in triplicate, 
one copy filed by job number in the stone storage, the 
second copy filed the same way in the office, and the third 


~ 


and filed, one by job numbers and the other by dates when 
return should be completed. By this means the stone stor- 


age is able to keep track of all stones and see to it that ° 


they are returned. 

A few minor methods of effecting economies which are 
almost self-evident, but which are, nevertheless, often 
overlooked, may be mentioned. 
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Everything possible should be gotten through on lar;e 
sheets. Although this item is so evident, it is often 
entirely overlooked. 

In plants where the work is of great variety tlie 
presses should be provided with delicate speed adjustment. 
Printers who are unable to get exactly the right speed for 
each job must of necessity run at a lower speed, which 
means a loss. 

Waste paper must be carefully sorted and put up in 
bales if the highest prices are to be obtained. Little labor 
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placed in a tickler diary under the date set for a grind-off. 
When this date arrives, the office is notified and either 
authorizes the grind-off or sets a new date when the mat- 
ter should be again brought to attention. The office also 
keeps a customer’s order file, which serves as a cross- 
reference to the job number. On the two copies kept in 
the stone storage, an entry of section and shelf number 
is made after the job number to show where the stones are 
stored. The reverse side makes an individual record of 
each stone. 

Whenever stones are issued from the storage a record 
is made, Fig. 15, and when the stones are returned each 
one is checked off. Upon receipt of the final stone, the 
record is destroyed. When in service, two copies are made 
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‘is required, and the increase in price received for waste is 
great. 

There are many other methods of effecting economies, 
but with every one in a plant on the alert, these will 
quickly present themselves. 


DELINQUENT ? 
The merchant, about seven years in arrears to a Janes- 
boro paper, lay dying. The publisher dropped in to see him. 
“ How do you feel? ” asked the publisher. 
“ All looks bright before me,” gasped the merchant. 
“T thought so,” replied the editor. “ You'll see the 
blaze in about steen minutes.” 
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This department of service is designed to bring men of capacity in 
teuch with the opportunities which are seeking them and which they are 
secking. There is no charge attached to the service whatever. It is en- 
tircly an editorial enterprise. Applicants for space in this department 

requested to write fully and freely to the editor, giving such refer- 
ences as they may ider convenient. Their applications will be 
educed to a formal anonymous statement of their desires and their 

»erience, a reference number attached and published in “‘ The Inland 

ater.” Their names will be furnished to inquirers. Similarly, those 

»so9 command opportunities which they are seeking men to fill will be 
orded the same privilege under the same terms. The “ get-together” 
vement has many phases. This is one which “‘ The Inland Printer’’ 

ted as especially desirable for the good of the trade. 

ied by stamped, self-addressed en- 
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Opening for Bindery Foreman-Manager. 
(2060) A first-class bindery foreman-manager with 
oerience is desired. Party applying must be capable of 
<ing charge of details in connection with the work; 
xike prices; understand Brown or Dexter folding ma- 
shines, general ruling, blank-books and commercial work. 
ferences are required. 


Desires a Position as General Superintendent. 


(2061) A man having thorough, practical experience, 
for ten years in charge of one of the largest pressrooms in 
Now York city, doing all classes of work, desires a position 
as general superintendent or foreman of pressroom in a 
large plant. Good executive. References furnished when 
desired. 

An Experienced Man Wishes a Change. 

(2062) A man of thirteen years’ experience in print- 
ing, lithographing, binding, etc., with ability to manage 
business, estimate, and install cost-system and efficiency 
methods, desires to make a change in his position. Is able 
to furnish the best of references if requested. 


Cylinder and Platen Pressman. 


(2063) A cylinder and platen pressman of twelve 
years’ experience in pressroom, catalogue, blank-book work, 
etc., desires a permanent position west of Chicago. Is able 
to furnish good references if requested. 


Bindery Foreman. 

(2064) An all-around forwarder, finisher and paper- 
cutter, with twenty years’ experience, desires a position as 
foreman with a responsible concern. Experienced on 
blank-books and loose-leaf work. Willing to do any kind of 
bindery work. Married. Will go any place. 


Cylinder Pressman. 

(2065) A union man, thirty-six years of age, accus- 
tomed to handling high-grade work in black and color, is 
looking for a position at flat-bed cylinder presswork. Capa- 
ble of taking charge of pressroom in a medium-sized plant. 
Total abstainer and does not use tobacco. Married. Pre- 
fers steady position with pleasant surroundings, even 
though salary is not quite as large. 


First-Class Pressman Desires a Change. 

(2066) A first-class cylinder and platen pressman, 
with twelve years’ experience on high-grade work, desires 
to make a change and is willing to go anywhere east of the 
Mississippi river. 
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Foreman of Newspaper Plant. 

(2067) A foreman, thirty-two years of age, who has 
had several years’ experience, desires to secure a position 
as foreman of a medium-sized daily in the West — prefer- 
ably the Coast or Rocky Mountain section. Will consider a 
position as linotype operator-machinist in a two or three 
machine plant. Considers himself capable along the lines 
of organizing and systematizing. Has had in all seventeen 
years’ experience as ad.-man, jobman, stoneman, linotype 
operator-machinist, pressman, editor and business manager 
and foreman —both country and city shops. Married. 
Sober. 

An Experienced Proofreader Desires Position. 

(2068) A practical printer and proofreader, expe- 
rienced in both book and job work, desires a position as 
proofreader. Seven years’ experience on State work. Has 
a record of having read 2,160 jobs in succession without an 
error necessitating running over of job getting by. Forty- 
eight years of age and married. 


Papercutter Wants a Position. 


(2069) 
tion in Chicago. 


An experienced papercutter is seeking a posi- 
Union. 


Country Weekly for Sale. 


(2070) Non-printer owner of New England country 
weekly desires to sell, to accept different work for which he 
is better fitted. Price, $6,000. One of the most interesting 
weeklies and job offices in the country, with important city 
circulation. Gross earnings, $6,315.11. Linotype, two job- 
bers, four motors. Large amount of wood and metal type. 
Netted last printer-owner $2,500 yearly. 


Manager, Superintendent or Foreman. 

(2071) A young man, thirty years of age, good execu- 
tive and capable of taking entire charge, wishes to connect 
with a good firm where there is opportunity for advance- 
ment as manager, superintendent or foreman. Good 
estimator; familiar with magazine and newspaper adver- 
tising, possessing ability to write forcible advertising; 
versed in modern methods for both office and plant, includ- 
ing cost systems; experienced in steel and copper engrav- 
ing and printing; had charge of sales and cost department 
of large printing and publishing plant in Middle West; 
owned a plant for four years; at the present time superin- 
tendent of modern printing and stationery store. Refer- 
ences furnished. 


Assistant Manager Wants Position. 


(2072) A man of broad experience — both city and 
country — is seeking a good opening as assistant manager. 
Has a good, all-around knowledge of the printing business, 
and is careful regarding details. Prefers west of Chicago, 
but will consider any good opening. 


Seeks Opening as Foreman. 

(2073) A young man, with a good education and a 
practical knowledge of printing, desires to connect with a 
good firm as foreman, with an opportunity for advance- 
ment. At present employed as linotype machinist-operator, 
and is unusually fast and clean. Understands imposition 
and the make-up of newspaper and book work, and is also 
able to make ready and feed presses. 


Cylinder or Platen Pressman. 

(2074) A young, married man, with ten years’ expe- 
rience on both platen and cylinder presses, including half- 
tone and color work, desires to locate with a good firm in a 
live city where the position will be permanent. , Union. 
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Desires Position as Foreman of Composing-Room. 
(2075) A reliable man, fourteen years’ experience in 
all lines of the business, desires a position as foreman of a 
newspaper composing-room. Sober. Union. 


Composing-Room Foreman or Make-Up Man. 

(2076) A married man, thirty-one years of age, with 
experience on larger dailies, desires a position as foreman 
of composing-room or as make-up man on a morning or 
evening daily paper running from eight to twenty pages. 
Prefers Middle West or West, but will consider any good 
opening. Sober and reliable. Union. Good references fur- 
nished. 

Feeder and Folder Seeking Opening. 

(2077) A mechanic, competent of installing, setting 
and operating folding machines, having had experience 
with several makes, desires to connect with some large firm 
— preferably in the West. Understands thoroughly the 
automatic feeder and is also able to assist with high-grade 
cylinder presswork. Sober and steady. 


Wants Position in Job Office with Opportunity 
to Learn the Work. 

(2078) A young man, twenty-one years of age, is look- 
ing for a position with a good office where fine jobwork is 
done and where there will be opportunity for advancement 
after he has thoroughly mastered the work. Has had gen- 
eral small-office experience; can feed job and cylinder 
presses, operate folder, set up jobs and ads., make ready 
on platen press and some on cylinder press, and lock up. 
Money not a great consideration, but opportunity for 
advancement essential. 


Desires to Sell Interest in Trade-Composition Plant. 

(2079) Owing to ill-health, the holder of an interest 
in a six-machine trade-composition plant desires to sell 
his interest. Plant has well-established business, which 
includes a number of monthly and several weekly publica- 
tions, and also other work. Located in the business district 
of Chicago. Investigation is invited. Prefers selling to an 
operator or machinist-operator. 


Platen Pressman and All-Around Man Desires Opening. 
(2080) Young, married man, fifteen years’ experience 
on platen presses and general work around printing-office, 
is seeking a position as assistant to foreman or taking 
charge of platen presses. Total abstainer. Good refer- 
ences. Non-union. Prefers small town in Wisconsin. 


Student of I. T. U. Course Seeking Position. 

(2081) A student of the I. T. U. Course in typography 
would like to secure a permanent position with a reliable 
Chicago firm. Has had four years’ experience at catalogue 
and job work. 

Pressman Seeks Opening. 

(2082) An eastern man, twenty-eight years of age, 
with twelve years’ experience on both cylinder and job 
presses, is seeking an opening. Understands cutting and 
keeping of stock, and has handled all classes of work. 
Sober. Steady. Willing to go anywhere. 


Young Lady Seeks Position as Proofreader. 
(2083) A competent and reliable young lady proof- 
reader, union, with five years’ experience, is seeking a posi- 
tion in that capacity. 


Commercial Artist Seeks Larger Field. 
(2084) A commercial artist, with ten years’ experi- 
ence, is seeking a larger field and wants to connect with 
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either an engraving house or a manufacturing concern as 
advertising manager or overseer of the work in general. 


Job Plant for Sale. 


(2085) A complete job plant, located in a city of forty 
thousand, which has been established four years and is in 
excellent condition, doing a good business and having a 
reputation for turning out first-class work, is for sale. 
Price, $2,500; terms if desired. Owner desires to sel! 
because duties as publisher of a farm paper occupy his 
entire time. 


Wants Opportunity to Learn Cylinder Press. 


(2086) A Gordon feeder with five years’ experienc: 
desires an opportunity to learn cylinder-press work. Has; 
also had some experience on pony press. 


Opportunity for Starting Small Daily. 


(2087) A good opportunity is open for starting a sma)! 
independent daily in a small town in Illinois. The oppo - 
tunity should be investigated. 


Compositor Would Connect with Job or News- 
paper Office. 

(2088) Compositor, having several years’ experienc: 
on both jobwork and advertisements, is seeking a change 
to a different climate and wants to connect with an up-t:- 
date job office or a live afternoon newspaper as a “ comb:- 
nation” man. Has had experience on country newspapers 
and in small job offices, and can operate linotype — average 
speed, 4,000. Thirty-nine years of age. Sober and reliable, 
Union. 


Opportunity for Lease and Purchase of Country Weekly. 


(2089) A good opportunity is open to purchase an 
eight-page weekly, having a circulation of eleven hundred, 
in Wisconsin. Politics Democratic. Will lease to good par- 
ties who wish to buy when sufficient time has elapsed to 
satisfy them that the paper is a paying proposition. Paper 
is successor to an old-established paper, though present 
equipment has been purchased new within five years. Two 
good men, or a good man and his wife — the latter a com- 
positor — without children, would be the best combination. 
Offer is exceptional, as business is in a thriving condition 
and owner has other interests which require his attention. 
First-class references required and given. 


Executive Open for Position. 


(2090) A man who has had many years of experience 
in executive positions in printing-plants is seeking a posi- 
tion that requires the ability to intelligently push and pro- 
duce work — books, catalogues, railroad tariffs, ete. Has 
also had considerable newspaper experience. Seeks a posi- 
tion in a capacity giving general supervision of work. 
Gives the best of references regarding ability and char- 
acter. 


Opening for Salesman in the West. 


(2091) A western firm desires to get in touch with a 
good salesman possessing the necessary qualifications for 
successful salesmanship. Must have a fair education; cor- 
rect principles; good address; some practical knowledge 
of the mechanical work of printing, photoengraving, type, 
ink and paper; an appreciation of color values and effec- 
tive composition; ability to lay out or direct the making 
of attractive booklets and folders for railroad, hotel, resort 
and commercial advertising. Good opening for the right 


party. 
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Christopher D. Braucher. 


After an illness covering a period of six months, Chris- 
topher D. Braucher, president of the Bigelow Press Sales 
Corporation, passed away at an early hour on the morning 
o August 14, his forty-second birthday, at the Buffalo 


Christopher D. Braucher. 


General Hospital. Mr. Braucher was born in Lincoln, IIli- 
nois, and spent the early years of his life in the West and 
South, settling in Buffalo, New York, about twenty years 
ago. He worked for the Bell Telephone Company for sev- 
eral years, then became identified with the Molyneux Mail- 
ing Machines Company. He had been president of the 
Bigelow Press Sales Corporation ever since its incorpora- 
tion. Mr. Braucher was an exceedingly bright business 
man, and of stanch character. He was a member of the 
New Industries Committee of the Chamber of Commerce; 
a member of the Automobile Club of Buffalo; president of 
the Long Range Rifle Association of Buffalo, and a member 
of the Foresters of America. 


Louis Thomas Davidson. 


Louis Thomas Davidson, president of the Courier- 
Journal Job Printing Company, of Louisville, Kentucky, 
since the company was founded thirty-one years ago, passed 
away at his home in Louisville on Saturday, August 15, 
after a long illness. Mr. Davidson was born on January 
27, 1855. His father, Andrew Davidson, was a well-known 

1-8 


and successful bookseller and publisher of Louisville. It 
was natural, therefore, for the son to become interested in 
printing, and when but a boy he entered the counting-room 
of the small printing-office which, Unirty-one years ago, was 
incorporated as the Courier-Journal Job Printing Com- 
pany, and which has since become one of the great printing 
and publishing houses of the country. 

Of Scotch descent, Mr. Davidson possessed in greatest 
degree the sterling virtues of that race. Of the highest 
integrity, with great tenacity of purpose and devoted loy- 
alty to obligations and to friends, he occupied a high place 
in the confidence, respect and social life of his native city. 
He was a great lover of music and had contributed much 


Louis Thomas Davidson. 


to its development in Louisville. During two mayoralty 
terms he was president of the city council. He had the 
Scotch love of open-air sports and in his youth was widely 
known in amateur athletics. He was possessed of much 
civic spirit and participated actively in many directions 
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of public and business life. He was a member of the 
Pendennis Club. He was also a member of the United 
Typothete and Franklin Clubs of America, the Alumni 
Association of the Louisville Male High School and a direc- 
tor of the National Association of Employing Lithog- 
raphers. 

Mr. Davidson’s health began to fail several years ago, 
but with great courage he kept in harness until a few weeks 
before his death, when he was compelled to cease the activi- 
ties in which he had won so much honor and success. He 
leaves a wife, who was Miss Anne Way, of New York, a 
son, Morris Way Davidson, and a daughter, Miss Helen 
Davidson. A brother, Henry T. Davidson, and two sisters, 
Miss Mary Davidson and Mrs. John S. Manfull, survive 
him. 

The funeral was held Tuesday afternoon, August 18, 
from Warren Memorial Church, of which he was chairman 
of the Board of Trustees. It was very largely attended, 
and the flowers that covered his last resting-place in Cave 
Hill Cemetery were mute testimonies of the affection and 
wide regard in which he was held. 

To his associates of many years Mr. Davidson’s death 
came as a keen and deep sorrow. 


Charles A. Carlsen. 


In the passing away of Charles A. Carlsen, president 
of the Acme Electrotype Company, the electrotyping indus- 
try of Chicago loses one of its stanch supporters. Mr. Carl- 
sen was always a firm believer in organization, and filled 
various executive positions, including that of president of 
the Chicago Electrotypers’ Union. He was one of the first 
delegates from that union to the International Stereotypers’ 
and Engravers’ Union convention, held at St. Louis in 1904. 
In 1905, in company with Messrs. Wohlberg and Graff, 
Mr. Carlsen founded the Acme Electrotype Company. Mr. 
Carlsen served as president of the Employing Electrotyp- 
ers’ Association of Chicago, and was also a member of the 
local Arbitration Board. His past services as an official 
of the union, and his fairness as an employer, were endorsed 
by the presence at the funeral of the members of the Execu- 
tive Board of the union, who attended in a body to pay their 
respects. The Employing Electrotypers’ Association, hav- 
ing charge of the funeral, attended in a body. Mr. Carlsen 
is survived by his widow and three sons. 


C. Holt Smith. 

C. Holt Smith, traveling representative for Roberts & 
Son, manufacturing stationers, printers, lithographers and 
binders, Birmingham, Alabama, and one of the most popu- 
lar stationery men in the South, passed away on Friday, 
September 4, at the age of thirty-five years. Mr. Smith had 
been with Roberts & Son for nearly eleven years, and dur- 
ing most of that time had traveled southern and middle 
Alabama and at times a portion of Georgia and Florida. 
Mr. Smith was a self-made man. He entered the stationery 
business with the Haygood Stationery Store, of Montgom- 
ery, Alabama. After being there for about two years he 
entered the employment of Roberts & Son, of Birmingham, 
and steadily climbed up until at the time of his death he 
was considered their “star” salesman. Mr. Smith was 
buried at the old family burying-ground at Smith’s Station, 
near Opelika, in Lee County, on Sunday, September 5. 
Representatives of Roberts & Son and a delegation from the 
Montgomery Lodge of Elks and the Montgomery Lodge of 
Knights of Pythias accompanied the remains to the final 
resting-place and joined with his relatives in mourning his 
untimely taking away. 
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NOTES FROM THE HEADQUARTERS OF THE 
UNITED TYPOTHETAE AND FRANKLIN 
CLUBS OF AMERICA. 


President George M. Courts, of the United Typothete 
and Franklin Clubs of America, who spent two weeks at 
the national office in August and who was in the East for 
two weeks during the past month, returned to Chicago on 
September 28 and expects to remain here a short time 
before the New York convention is held. 

The national office is working under considerable pres- 
sure at the present time, making preparations for the forth- 
coming convention of the United Typothete and Franklin 
Clubs of America, which is to be held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel on October 6, 7 and 8. The general secretary, 
P. P. Tyler, expects to be in New York at the convention 
headquarters on Saturday, October 5, when final prepara- 
tions for the convention will be made. 

In connection with the convention of the United Typoth- 
etez and Franklin Clubs of America, which will be held 
in New York on October 6 to 8, a meeting of the Printing 
Trades Secretary-Manager Association will take place on 
October 5 at two o’clock, in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
At this meeting, which will be called to order by the presi- 
dent, John C. Hill, of Baltimore, and followed by the report 
from the secretary, E. E. Laxman, the following prelim- 
inary program will be given: ‘ Why We Should Establish 
a Standard Estimating Course,” by Oliver Wroughton; 
“Our Monthly Letter: How Can We Make It More Effec- 
tive?” by Franklin W. Heath; “The Necessity for a 
National Credit and Collection Bureau,” by W. E. Magers; 
“Sales Training, and Its Relation to the Secretary,” by 
Edward P. Mickel; “ Keeping Work at Home, or, How 
Can the Secretary Educate His Public to a Better Apprecia- 
tion of Local Printing Products? ” by Daniel Baker; “ Our 
Problems: How to Meet Them,” by the members present. 

Printers from the South and West who are likely to stop 
off in Chicago while en route to the New York convention 
are invited to make the offices of the United Typothetz and 
Franklin Clubs of America their headquarters. Those who 
wish may have their mail forwarded or held for them at 
the national office, 550 Transportation Building, which is 
located at 608 South Dearborn street. 

The first enrolment of the Technical School of Printing, 
located at Indianapolis, for the fall term showed eighteen 
students attending. They came from all sections of the 
United States and Canada. Inquiries and applications are 
coming from every quarter, and in larger numbers than 
ever. The first special class of the fall term — the class in 
estimating and cost-finding — opened September 14 with 
five students. The first class in special presswork will 
open October 5. At the present rate of entry, the general 
and special students will bring the total enrolment for the 
year to over one hundred. 

The logotypes of the emblem of the United Typothete 
and Franklin Clubs of America may now be secured by 
those who wish them without any delay. The unprece- 
dented demand for them early last month soon exhausted 
the supply, and caused a number of printers to wait until 
more could be made and sent to the national office. It is 
the intention of most of those who ask for them to use them 
on their stationery and advertising literature. The num- 
ber of letters coming in from members who intend to do so 
would indicate that before very long the entire member- 
ship of the organization will be making use of this emblem 
on their stationery. 
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Graphic Arts Building, Cleveland. 


The Cleveland, Ohio, printers are about to build a ten- 
story Graphic Arts Temple, forming a community block 
for the printing and allied trades of Cleveland. The Ben 
Franklin and Fellowcraft Clubs expect to enter upon this 
enterprise soon. Further announcement regarding this 
enterprise will be in our next issue. 


E. D. Gibbs with the Sackett & Wilhelms Co. 


E. D. Gibbs, formerly sales manager of the Ketterlinus 
Lithographic Manufacturing Company, and one of the 
best-known men in the lithographic and printing field, has 
recently accepted the appointment as general sales manager 
of the Sackett & Wilhelms Co., lithographers and printers, 
Brooklyn, New York. Mr. Gibbs possesses unusual ability 
in originating material that produces results, and his many 
qualifications should prove of great advantage to the com- 
pany he now represents. 


Resolutions on the Death of David Ramaley. 


At its regular meeting, held on Tuesday, August 25, the 
Saint Paul Typothete passed the following resolutions upon 
the death of its honorary president, David Ramaley: 

WHEREAS, On August 21, 1914, it pleased Almighty God to claim for 
His own our beloved associate and fellow-member, David Ramaley, one 
who has rendered the Typothetze faithful and able service during a 
long term of years; one whose sympathy, wise counsel and a readi- 
ness always to extend a helping hand endeared him to all—he gave 
generously of his wisdom, influence and energies to upbuild and uplift 
the printing industry, and we shall always cherish his memory and 
shall not forget the great assistance he has been to us — Therefore be it 

Resolved, That in his death the printing business has lost one who 
was representative of its highest ideals, a man of sterling worth and 
integrity; and be it further 

Resolved, That we, the members of the St. Paul Typothetz, with 
profound sorrow, express our sincere sympathy and condolence to the 
family on this occasion of their great bereavement; and be it further 

Resolved, That these resolutions be forwarded to the family, and 
that a copy be spread upon the minutes of this association and copies 
be furnished to the press. 


‘*Linotype Bulletin.”’ 


The August bulletin of the Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany is one of the most elegant presentations of the print- 
ing art that has been issued in recent years. The utility 
of the Linotype Bulletin has always been recognized, but 
until recent years it confined itself almost exclusively to 
utility. Whatever the Linotype Company does it does well, 
and the artistic quality that now distinguishes the Linotype 
Bulletin is an indication of that fact. The leading article, 
“Type Was Made to Read,” we commend to the attention 
of printers generally, and as this number begins Chapter 
One of “ The Story of Printing Types,” told by Horace 
Townsend, embellished by a beautiful colored reproduction 
from an original painting by J. Coggeshall Wilson, the 





Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. Items for this 
department should be sent before the tenth day of the month. 





monthly issue of this publication will assuredly be pre- 

served as the best literature on printing. L. A. Hornstein 

is manager of the Publicity Department, and to these evi- 

dences of his work we offer our most hearty congratulations. 
J. B. Graham’s ‘‘ Handset Reminiscences.”’ 

J. B. Graham, 214 East Fifth South street, Salt Lake 


City, Utah, is planning to issue early in October a volume 
on “ Handset Reminiscences.” The International Typo- 



























Jerry B. Graham. 


graphical Union, during the convention at Providence, 
endorsed the forthcoming book, which is dedicated to the 
memory of the author’s old-time friend and side partner, 
Edward T. Plank. Mr. Graham is looking forward to 
obtaining a list of subscribers of at least five hundred 
names as a guarantee that it will pay expenses. The cor- 
dial codperation of the trade is invited on behalf of Mr. 
Graham’s enterprise. 


Kavmor Automatic Press Company Reports 

Encouraging Business. 

Announcement comes to hand from the Kavmor Auto- 
matic Press Company, whose office and show-rooms are now 
located at 54 East Eleventh street, New York, and factory 
at Philadelphia, to the effect that business for the auto- 
matic press has been very encouraging. Among the com- 
pany’s August shipments were three presses, size 14 by 20, 
to the Joliet, Illinois, Division of the American Can Com- 
pany; two presses to each of the following: Western 
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Box Company, Milwaukee, and the Biddle-Hallowell Press, 
Philadelphia; and one press each to Spicer Brothers, Lon- 
don, England, and Richard Morley, Toronto, Canada. 


Composition Hook—A Device for Reducing Cost 

and Increasing Profits. 

The fundamental principle on which the Universal 
Printing Appliances Company, of Chicago, is organized is 
to develop a line of inventions in printing whereby the 
cost of production will be reduced and the profits thereby 
increased. This is really stating the purpose of all inven- 
tion in manufacturing, and is here repeated merely to impel 
the reader’s attention to the presentation of the first of 
the series of inventions produced by this concern. The per- 
sonnel of the organization, the source of creation of these 
ideas and their development, are two practical printers, 
men who have wide experience as superintendents of 
printing-plants, and an expert mechanician, tool and die 
maker. These are Arthur R. Warren, William R. Bromley 
and A. F. Bals. These men have come together as the 
Universal Printing Appliances Company, with offices in the 
Transportation Building, Chicago. 

The first of the series to be introduced is a means to 
mount small or large cuts or borders on a solid metal base 
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No. 1. Layout Chart. 


close up to the type-matter, and in any position. The quads 
of the type-matter are made the base for the cuts. 

In order to leave the necessary spaces for the cuts and 
to plan the arrangement of the cuts and the type-matter, 
a layout chart has been devised by the company, electros 
of which are furnished to the printer to print for himself. 
These charts are of the largest catalogue size, and their 
construction with guiding figures makes the work of mark- 
ing them exact and easily read by the operator at the type- 
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Envelope Company, St. Louis, Lange-McPherson Paper 








setting-machine or the hand compositor. Two illustrations 
are shown, one of the chart itself, and the other with a 
proof of the cuts pasted on and the layout done in part. 
(Nos. 1 and 2.) 

The layout man also indicates the places to be left for 
the insertion of the hooks to hold the plate when the work 
comes to the make-up. The matter is set according to the 
layout and then appears as in illustration No. 3. Type is 
set in to fill the space in which the hooks are to be placed. 
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No. 2. Layout Chart with proofs of cuts pasted in place. 


The make-up removes this type and inserts the hooks 
(No. 4), and the matter now appears as in illustration 
No. 5. 

If the cuts, electrotypes, half-tone originals, zine etch- 
ings, or stereotypes, have not already been prepared for 
the hooks on the machine illustrated in cut No. 6, the 
make-up turns to the bench on which the machine rests and 
undercuts a bevel in the plate to fit the hook. He can not 
go wrong, for a slight excess cut may be compensated by 
shifting the hook on its brass mount. 

Illustration No. 7 shows the work completed, with the 
plates in place on a solid metal base. The fineness of adjust- 
ment possible with the hooks allows a plate one pica square 
to be firmly attached to a solid metal base. 

With respect to borders, ornaments or illustrations in 
advertisements, and borders around pages, the system is 
arranged to meet all these requirements. For borders 
around pages, the border is plated in one piece. The type- 
matter is set with the quads running out to the full width 
of the page. The hooks are inserted and the border slipped 
on where it prints, with the rest of the type-matter on a 
foundation just as rigid and solid. 

The company has ten or twelve new conceptions of 
importance which it is its intention to announce from month 
to month. It aims to make a low charge, comparatively, 
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for these economizers, and the directness of its methods, the 
experience and ability of its members, and the value of the 
devices it offers, will make its entry into the manufacturing 


No. 3. Composition of matter set according to layout chart, with 
letters marking place for insertion of hooks. 


field both notable and profitable to the trade. Further par- 
ticulars may be obtained by referring to the colored insert 
elsewhere in this issue. 

The degree of interest that is developing in the trade 
toward standardizing the thickness of printing-plates would 
seem to be further stimulated by the opportunity made by 
this concern to give the printer a standard base of his own 
manufacture to fit all kinds of cuts from the smallest to the 
largest. If printers all have standard bases, the matter 
of standard thickness of plates is not far off. 


New School of Printing of the Carnegie Institute 

of Technology. 

On September 17 the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
at Pittsburgh, opened its new department of printing. This 
department is to be operated in a very close alliance with 
the Committee on Apprentices of the United Typothetz and 
Franklin Clubs of America. The committee for some 
months has been in close consultation with the faculty, and 
arrangements have been made for the continuation of very 
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intimate codperation. Dr. Hamilton, the national appren- 
tice director, visited the institute on the second day of the 
term to meet the students and confer with the faculty. 
There are to be regular and frequent conferences between 
the faculty of the institute and the committee as a whole, 
or Dr. Hamilton as its representative. 

A very important lecture course is being planned which 
will bring many of the leading members of the trade and 


No. 4. Auto-Register Hooks. 


its best-known experts before the school. These lectures 
will not only be valuable for their content, but as a means 
of making the school thoroughly well known to the indus- 
try and giving the students the opportunity to see and meet 
the leaders of the industry they are to enter. 

The new school will have a place and a function dis- 
tinctly its own. It will neither duplicate nor rival any 


No. 5. Showing same page as No. 3 with hooks inserted. 
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existing agency for trade education in printing. Its pri- 


mary purpose will be to give the technical education neces- 
sary to prepare men for executive and managerial positions. 

In entering into alliance with this school, the Committee 
on Apprentices seeks to help all existing educational agen- 


No.6. This little machine makes a bevel undercut on plates of all 
kinds into which the hooks engage. It will bevel outside 
and mortise inside or outside. 


cies in the trade and at the same time to complete and round 
out the outlines of a system of education for printers. 

The course will give much space to shop practice, cov- 
ering hand and machine composition, platen and cylinder 
press work and bindery work. It will include English (a 
very full and thorough course), design, shop mathematics, 
chemistry, physics and electricity, machine shop, photog- 
raphy and photoengraving, and the other processes related 
to printing, and other subjects. All these will be taught 
as practically as possible and with extensive use of lab- 
oratories. Special attention will be given to the business 
side of the industry, including accounting, estimating, cost- 
finding, business principles, advertising and salesmanship. 
During the last half year the students will be called upon in 
turn to act as department foremen and as superintendents 
of the plant. ‘ 

In addition to this regular day course there will be night 
classes and special classes for the benefit of craftsmen 
desirous of further training in their work. 

The new school promises much for the future of the 
trade. It offers an opportunity for those who are to be 
trained for the conduct of the printing business to get a 
technical training comparable to that which has proved so 
useful in the conduct of other industries. The eyes of the 
printers of the whole country ought to be turned to Pitts- 
burgh. 

A New Mechanical Overlay. 

In March of this year THE INLAND PRINTER referred to 
the recently patented overlay made by William E. Radtke, 
of Milwaukee. The “ Duro Overlay Process” is the term 
applied to the new method of preparing mechanical over- 
lays. The overlay itself is made practically of indestruc- 
tible material. The base is a special paper, firmly coated. 
When properly prepared and attached to the cylinder or 
platen of a press it furnishes pressure, delicately blended, 
to correspond with the varying tones of a half-tone plate. 
The materials required are a special ink, the overlay board, 
and powder to apply to the surface of the freshly printed 
board before manipulation. The procedure for making an 
overlay by the Duro Overlay Process consists first in pull- 
ing an impression, offset and normal, on a sheet of the 
overlay board with the special ink; a powder is applied to 
the offset and normal impression and is allowed to dry. 
As the coating on both sides of the board is soluble in water, 
the powder is needed to retain the coating for the relief 
parts; hence when the powder is dry it resists the action 
of the water in the next operation, which consists of lay- 
ing the overlay on a glass plate, or equally hard and smooth 
surface, and rubbing the surface of the overlay with a soft, 
moistened sponge. When both sides have been treated, the 
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overlay shows a bold relief of the solids on the offset side, 
as here the ink and powder are weaker and the high lights 
and middle tones are partly effaced, while on the normal 
impression the tones of the subject are graded in relief 
proportionately as in the plate. After this operation the 
overlay is soaked in a special oil, which makes it pliable as 
well as hardens it. For particulars regarding shop rights 
and material, write W. E. Radtke, 121 Oklahoma avenue, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Cleveland Business Efficiency Exposition. 


Success is attending the work of Cleveland Chapter, 
American Institute of Banking, in planning the Cleveland 
Business Efficiency Exposition, to be held November 14 to 
21. The number of exhibitors that have already applied 
for space necessitates the first assigning of locations in the 
hall at an early date, and September 7 was the day set, 
firms making application on or before that date being in 
time for the first assignment. 





No. 7. Type-matter leted by ke-up. Hooks inserted, plate 
matter undercut with bevel, caught in hooks. Lock-up 
makes a rigid hold on a solid metal base. 





The committees are now planning contests in speed and 
accuracy on typewriters, adding and addressing machines, 
and other apparatus. A comprehensive plan to bring busi- 
ness men to the show from the whole northern half of Ohio 
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is being worked out. The bankers of this entire territory 
will codperate. 

This will be an unusually large show, for the reason that 
the Coliseum, where the exposition will be held, is 10,000 
square feet larger than the Coliseum, Chicago, and 20,000 
larger than the Sixty-ninth Regiment Armory, New York, 
where annual business shows are held. 

A display of fine advertising, commercial art and print- 
ing, and the means and materials by which they are pro- 
duced, will be shown in the Graphic Arts Department. 

Cleveland and northern Ohio comprise a fine commercial 
district in which to exhibit. In this city iron ore and soft 
coal, both necessary for the production of steel, are brought 
together at lower cost than in any other northern city. As 
a result steel is produced at lower cost, and a large num- 
ber of manufacturing concerns using steel are located in 
this territory. Cleveland is the first city in the United 
States in the diversity of manufactures. It also leads in 
iron-ore receipts, in lake shipping, in iron, steel and other 
metal products, in the manufacture of automobile parts and 
paint and varnish. These manufacturers have attracted 
many store and office businesses. The field is a splendid 
one for the manufacturer, producer and seller of business 
apparatus and methods. As a great many concerns will 
exhibit at the show, business men who attend will have 
opportunity to study the means by which modern business 
is operated with the least waste and with economy and 
efficiency. 


Baltimore in Its Best Suit of Clothes. 


The prospering and prosperous-looking Manufacturers 
Record of Baltimore, Maryland, gives us as a souvenir of 
the Star Spangled Banner celebration a 104-page special 
edition devoted to Baltimore “ as it was, as it is and as it 
will be.” It will jolt many popular notions concerning the 
Monumental City. The Manufacturers Record shows that 
Baltimore is progressing in every one of the healthful 
activities of a modern great city. There are numberless 
fine half-tones showing churches, streets, playgrounds and 
business structures of the Queen City of the Chesapeake, 
which are truly surprising to those who have not kept in 
intimate touch with Baltimore. The price of this section 
of the Record is thirty cents. Those who have ever lived 
in Baltimore will be well repaid by looking at the text and 
illustrations of this excellently printed volume, which is 
from the capable press of the Fleet-McGinley Company. 


Bourges’ Service in Expert Color-Plate Engraving. 


Albert R. Bourges, an expert engraver, has established 
a department of special service for individuals or firms 
requiring something better, or different, from the usual 
commercial grade of colorwork. This departure from the 
beaten track he has fitted up as the Bourges’ Service, 
1027 Rand-MecNally Building, Chicago. Mr. Bourges has 
invented and perfected a method of incorporating all the 
required make-ready in the original plate in such a man- 
ner that all duplicates from his treated original will also 
contain the desired make-ready. One of the original claims 
for Mr. Bourges’ method is that it not only regulates the 
amount of pressure but also regulates the deposit of ink, 
in that the delicate, isolated or high-light portions are low- 
ered in the plate, and are therefore protected from the 
excessive impact of the inking-rollers. No amount of make- 
ready on the tympan controls in any way the deposit of 
ink on the ordinary half-tone, owing to the small amount 
of resisting surface in the high-light portions, which allows 
the rollers to sag around the dot, depositing the ink not 
only on the surface but down the side as well. The success 
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of his methods are shown by many repeat orders on work 
in which the perfection of the plate is recognized as a time 
and money saver. 

The cover of this issue of THE INLAND PRINTER was 
engraved by Mr. Bourges, notations regarding which are 
given elsewhere in these pages. 


The Vanbosser Manufacturing Company of Detroit. 


The “ Vanbosser ” announcement, which appeared on 
page 610 of the January INLAND PRINTER, has been making 
favorable progress since that time, and now the company 
has been forced to increase its manufacturing facilities by 
adding new machinery and electrical equipment. The 
offices are now located at 302 Liggett building, and the fac- 
tory at Fort and Beaubien streets, Detroit. Improvement 
in design now makes the Vanbosser a mounting-block upon 
which may be locked as many dies as the face of the block 











The Vanbosser— An Electrically Heated Mounting Block 
for Embossing Dies. 


will hold, one-half inch apart, and when these dies have 
been so locked they can be registered into a type-form or 
design without removing the form from the press. The 
reproduction shows an illustration of these unique elec- 
trically heated blocks, particulars regarding which may be 
obtained in the advertisement elsewhere in this issue or by 
addressing the company. 


Harry A. Ahern Advertising Manager of the 
New York ‘“‘ Evening Post.”’ 

The New York Evening Post announced, on Septem- 
ber 1, the appointment as advertising manager of Harry A. 
Ahern, who since October, 1912, has been in charge of the 
real-estate advertising. This appointment is in line with 
the aggressive policy which, under the business manage- 
ment of Emil M. Scholz, has brought the Post success in 
its winning fight for business. 

Mr. Ahern is a native of New York city, and began 
newspaper work on the New York Tribune as a real-estate 
solicitor. He later joined the New York American, where 
he secured the bulk of the advertising which appeared in 
the Apartment House Guide which was first published in 
1908. Mr. Ahern established the first Apartment House 
Guide for the Evening Post. This year’s guide, a forty-two- 
page supplement, broke all previous records and became 
the leader among this class of publications issued by either 
morning or evening newspapers. 

Part of recent gains in advertising shown by the New 
York Evening Post have been in real-estate advertising, 
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of which Mr. Ahern has been in charge since October, 1912. 
He is of the “ never-say-die ” type, and, while he is modest 
in his predictions, his associates say that in spite of an 
apparent business depression, he will continue the splendid 
gains made so far this year. 


Edward Mueller Honored by Employers. 

The Electro-Light Engraving Company, of New York, 
in presenting the silver loving-cup shown herewith to one 
of its employees, symbolized in beautiful form its apprecia- 
tion of faithful and loyal service. Edward Mueller, who 
was thus honored recently, is in charge of the film depart- 
ment and of all colorwork except that of three and four 
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Edward Mueller at the Beginning and End of Twenty-Five Years 
of Faithful Service, and Token of Appreciation. 














color process. This connection with the company dates 
from June, 1889. In addition to the loving-cup, he received 
a purse of gold. Mr. Mueller is the fourth employee who 
has rounded out twenty-five years of service with the com- 
pany, each of the others having been similarly honored. 


William J. Wallace with the Carnahan Press. 


J. Worth Carnahan, president of the Carnahan Press, 
332-334 C street N. W., Washington, D. C., announces that 
his company has secured the services of the well-known 
printer, William J. Wallace, late of the firm of McGill & 
Wallace, in the capacity of general manager. He also 
announces that hereafter the company’s extensive plant 
will be accessible day and night, and that it is now in a 
better position than heretofore to render prompt and effi- 
cient service to its patrons. William Wallace is assuredly 
a conquering name. 


Is the Study of Advertising Worth While? 


On the first page of the bulletin of the advertising course 
of the Twenty-third Street Y. M. C. A., 215 West Twenty- 
third street, New York, appears the inquiry which heads 
this note, and the assertion is made that this booklet will 
help the young man or the older man already in business 
to decide. The title of the book, “Advertising — Ten Years 
of Success,” is no less striking than the typographical 
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presentation simulating an impression on a copper plate. 
The booklet gives a symposium of the Theory and Practice 
of Advertising for the season of 1914-1915, under the 
instruction of Frank Leroy Blanchard, editor of the Editor 
and Publisher, New York, and H. W. Doremus, of the 
Doremus & Morse Agency. A list of the subjects and lec- 
tures are decidedly impressive, and the explanatory mat- 
ter regarding the success of these courses during the past 
ten years and the suggestions regarding the kind of equip- 
ment a young man requires before entering on these studies 
can not fail to be useful and helpful. 


Wyche Greer, of the El Paso ‘‘Morning Times,” Visits 
Foreign Advertisers. 

During the month of September, Wyche Greer, genera! 
manager of the El Paso Morning Times, has been visiting 
the foreign advertisers for the purpose of telling them of 
El Paso’s great prosperity as the result of the establish- 
ment of peace in Mexico. The publishers state that the 
month of August was the largest in volume of business 
ever experienced by the Morning Times, both in advertising 
and circulation. 


Moving Pictures of Paper Manufacturing. 


During the month of September, Wilbur W. Langtry, 
the representative of the District of Columbia Paper Manu- 
facturing Company, started on a trip covering a number 
of the principal cities of the country showing moving pic- 
tures of paper manufacturing and giving an interesting 
and instructive lecture on the subject. The places at which 
the lecture was given during the past month were Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

The pictures will be shown and the lecture given during 
October at the following places: October 1 to 5, Chicago, 
Illinois, before the Graphic Arts Association. October 6 
and 7, Detroit, Michigan, before either the Advertising 
Men’s Club or the printers’ organization, or both. Octo- 
ber 8, Toledo, Ohio, where arrangements similar to those 
at Detroit will be made. October 9 and 10, Columbus, Ohio, 
before the Ben Franklin Club. October 11 and 12, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, where it is planned to give the lecture 
at the headquarters of the Pittsburgh Publicity Association 
or the Chamber of Commerce Auditorium, or both. 

The films and slides to be used have been prepared at 
considerable expense and, together with Mr. Langtry’s 
lecture, are sure to prove interesting and instructing to 
those who find it possible to attend at the different points 
scheduled. 





Wood & Nathan Company to Occupy Larger Quarters. 


The Wood & Nathan Company, widely known selling 
agent of printers’ machinery, for the past ten years located 
in the Metropolitan Building, 1 Madison avenue, has found 
it necessary to secure larger quarters owing to its increas- 
ing business, and has leased the entire tenth floor in the 
building at 30 East Twenty-third street. The company is 
the sole selling agent for the Standard high-speed auto- 
matic job press, and also handles the Automatic metal 
furnace. The Wood, Nathan & Virkus Co., Inc., is the pro- 
prietor of the Virkotype process of embossing without dies. 

The new quarters will give over 2,000 square feet of 
floor-space and, besides the business offices, will give space 
for demonstrating the Standard, the Virkotype process, 
and the Automatic metal furnace. The American High 
Speed Press Company, manufacturer of the Standard, and 
the Automatic Furnace Company, manufacturer of the 
Automatic metal furnace, will also have offices in the new 
quarters. 
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The wide scope and low operating cost of the Standard 
are fast bringing this profit-giving press to the front as 
the efficiency machine of the job-press room. An attach- 
ment is now made enabling two separate jobs to be run 
at one time at high speed, which greatly increases the 
profits to be derived from the press. Flat or made-up 
envelopes are also handled at high speed. 

The Automatic metal furnace is so constructed that only 
lean, well-mixed metal goes into the ingots. The molten 
1etal is “ puddled,” which causes the dirt and dross to rise 

-o the top, the clean metal is then drawn from the bottom 
f the pot and water-cooled. Over eight hundred of these 
nachines are now in use. 

The Virkotype process of embossing without dies ena- 
les a printer to imitate steel-plate or die-stamping and 
ffsetwork. The job is printed on an ordinary press in the 


Removing a Magazine from Intertype Model B. 


usual way with special ink, and is then dusted with a 
powder and the sheet run through a specially constructed 
machine which produces the desired effect. 

Any one interested in these machines will have an oppor- 
tunity to have them demonstrated at the new quarters after 
October 1. 


A Multiple-Magazine Intertype. 


A multiple-magazine intertype, or a two-magazine inter- 
type, placed on the market last spring by the International 
Typesetting Machine Company, combines the advantages 
of the Model A single-magazine intertype with a simple 
multiple-magazine mechanism, permitting the operator to 
make a rapid change from one character of type-face to 
another, being an advantage particularly valuable in news- 
paper composing-rooms and in job shops. The mechanism 
is extremely simple, and the assembling mechanism works 
exactly the same as that of the Model A single-magazine 
intertype. One set of keyboard reeds only is used and 
each of the two magazines is provided with a set of escape- 
ments, as on the Model A machine. There are no extra 
parts necessary to connect the reeds and the escapements. 
There are, therefore, 364 fewer parts in the escapement 
mechanism on the Model B machine. In the matter of 
speed the Model B machine is equal to the single-magazine 
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intertype, as tested by W. J. Stubbs, said to be the fastest 
operator in the world. Both magazines lock automatically 
when the magazine frame is lowered, and it is only neces- 
sary for the operator to slide them down to a convenient 
position for handling, as will be noted in illustration No. 1. 
The magazines are also interchangeable. Among several 
detailed improvements and refinements is a matrix-retain- 


Intertype Matrix Retaining Device. 


ing device, as shown in illustration No. 2. In this a small 
rod passes through the first-elevator jaw in such a way 
that the line of matrices is held in firmly during the up 
and down movement of the elevator. The rod is withdrawn 
for a second to allow the matrices to enter from the line- 
delivery channel and again to allow them to pass out 
through the intermediate channel; thus the matrices make 
these transfers without being hindered by spring pawls 
or any other obstructions. Another improvement is a sim- 
ple universal ejector, as shown in illustration No. 3. This 
ejector has solid blades for all measures from 4 to 30 picas, 
will drive out slugs of any thickness, and can be changed 
in a second from the operator’s chair. A catalogue describ- 
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Intertype Universal Ejector. 


ing the machine in detail can be secured from the Inter- 
national Typesetting Machine Company, Brooklyn, New 
York. 


Zeese-Wilkinson Company and the Wilkinson Colortype 
& Engraving Company, Inc., Combine. 


William J. Wilkinson, of the Wilkinson Colortype & 
Engraving Company, Inc., the organization of which is 
announced on page 612 of the July number of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, announces the combination of that corporation 
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with the Zeese-Wilkinson Company, of which he has been 
a member for the past ten years. Mr. Zeese and Mr. Wil- 
kinson found it of advantage to combine their interests and 
form a new copartnership. 


New Indexing and Tab-Cutting Attachments for Tatum 
Punching Machines. 


Printers who are called upon to do any kind of indexing 
or tab-cutting will be interested in the announcement by 
The Sam’! C. Tatum Company of three new styles of index- 
ing and tab-cutting attachments for use on its punching 
machines. The company claims that with these attachments 
it is possible to do any sort of indexing or tab-cutting, and 
the attachments are easily put on or removed in a few 
moments’ time. With the indexing attachment, as shown in 
illustration No. 1, adjustable step guides are provided, mak- 
ing it possible to cut indexes of varying sizes, and the depth 
is regulated by the front gage. Illustration No. 2 shows the 
tab-cutting attachment, the only difference between Styles 
“K” and “L” being the size of frame or capacity. Illus- 
tration No. 3 shows Style “M” adjustable tab-cutting 
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Style “K” or “L” Tab-Cutter. Used for Indexing. 

attachment, with which it is possible to cut index tabs of 
variable widths up to the full capacity of the machine on 
which the attachment is used. All of these attachments are 
simple and easily adapted, and for any one who has use 
for them they should prove a valuable addition to his 
equipment. To any one familiar with the Tatum punching 
machines there will be no question regarding these new 
attachments, as they will be found in every way up to the 
usual “ Tatum ” standard, and to those desiring more defi- 
nite information the company will gladly furnish complete 
details. The Tatum Company states that these are only a 
few of the new devices it has under way, and particulars 
regarding the other new devices will be published shortly. 


Cameo Plate Shown to Good Advantage in 
Series of Booklets. 


S. D. Warren & Co., manufacturers of coated and 
uncoated book papers, Boston, Massachusetts, have recently 
issued a series of booklets advertising their feature line, 
Cameo Plate. The new ideas in illustration utilized therein 
show to excellent advantage on the soft, velvety surface of 
Cameo Plate, which gives the highest possible effectiveness 
from both advertising and artistic standpoints. Where 
chaste booklets or catalogues of the better class are 
required with soft, artistic color effects, this estimable 
paper will be found of great value. Samples of this line 
can be secured by addressing S. D. Warren & Co., 185 
Devonshire street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Humana Company Announces Encouraging Business. 


From the Humana Company, Newark, New Jersey, 
comes the report that almost six hundred Humana auto- 
matic feeders for platen presses have been sold and are 
now in successful operation. These machines are in the 
possession of printers located in all the large cities from 
coast to coast. The company also states that it is now sell- 
ing and shipping on an average of one machine a day. 


Style “‘K” or “L” Tab-Cutting Attachment. Style “K” 
9-Inch Frame; Style “‘L” 18-Inch Frame. 


The “ Humana” was primarily built to feed paper and 
envelopes, but time and experience, it is claimed, have 
proved that the machine is particularly well adapted to the 
feeding of paper, cardboard, pamphlets, envelope blanks, 
cartons, as well as the general run of job printing, whether 
on French folio or ten-ply cardboard. It is adaptable to 
either the 10 by 15 or 12 by 18 Gordon press, and converts 
the press into a complete automatic printing-press. 

The “ Humana” will be part of the equipment of the 
Model Print Shop at the Electrical Show in Grand Central 
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Style “‘M” Adjustable Tab-Cutting Attachment for Cutting 
Index Tabs of Variable Widths. 


Palace, New York, October 3 to 10, inclusive. It will also 
be on exhibition at the Pan-American.Exposition in San 
Francisco the coming summer. 


Logemann Brothers Company in New Plant. 


Logemann Brothers Company, of Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, manufacturers of baling presses, bundling presses, 
cabbaging machines, hydraulic presses and pumps, are now 
in their new plant, Thirty-second and Burleigh streets, 
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Milwaukee. This plant was especially built for the con- 
struction of the company’s products. It is a model of its 
kind, and occupies two and one-half acres. The company 
proposes to add to its already extensive line of baling 
machines. 


Performance of George E. Lincoln’s ‘‘ Jack Rabbit.” 


The following belated note was received from E. J. 
\icCarthy, of the Smith-McCarthy Typesetting Company, 
citing the performance of Mr. Linéoln’s “ Jack Rabbit ” 
conveying Mr. Lincoln, Mr. Adair and Mr. McCarthy 
the International Typographical Union Convention in 
August: “Geo. E. Lincoln, western manager of the Mer- 
nthaler Linotype Company, ‘ Andy’ Adair, superinten- 
nt of the Chicago Daily News, and Edmond J. McCarthy, 
cretary-treasurer of the Smith-McCarthy Typesetting 
mmpany, Chicago, arrived at the convention at three 
lock on Sunday afternoon, August 9, having made the 
n from Chicago in Mr. Lincoln’s Apperson Six (Jack 
ibbit) in a little over four and one-half days. They left 
aicago at five o’clock on the morning of August 5. The 
st day’s run totaled 264 miles, making Toledo, Ohio. The 
st day’s run was from Auburn, New York, to Springfield, 
Massachusetts, a distance of 270 miles. The three gentle- 
en agree that the finest roads in the country are to be 
und in Massachusetts. The drive from Albany to Spring- 
field was just as pleasant as if riding upon Chicago’s fine 
boulevards, especially the stretch of road which takes you 
over the Berkshire Hills. 

“ They returned via New York, where they spent three 
days visiting Coney Island and Atlantic City, passing on to 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. They also visited Gettys- 
burg, and went over this historic battle-ground of the Civil 
War. 

“The machine carried on the radiator cap a perfect 
miniature of a Model 5 linotype machine, cut out of solid 
metal by Walter F. Severin, a young man nineteen years 
of age, now employed in the mechanical department of the 
Chicago agency of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company. 
He is a graduate of one of the Chicago grammar schools, 
and spent three and one-half years at the Lane Technical 
High School. His machine-shop experience was gained 
under Christopher Friese. The work turned out by young 
Severin speaks well for the instructors at Lane Technical 
School, and it is hoped that the young apprentices in the 
printing department of this institution will be as proficient 
in their duties as young Severin is in his.” 
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Wynkoop Hallenbeck Crawford Company to Occupy 
New Building in November. 


The Wynkoop Hallenbeck Crawford Company, general 
printers, binders, lithographers and electrotypers, 497-505 
Pearl street, New York, will move into the new $2,000,000 
fireproof Hallenbeck-Hungerford building, 76 to 88 Lafay- 
ette street, 42 to 46 Franklin street and 87 to 95 White 
street, New York city, about November 1. 

The building occupies an area of approximately 20,000 
square feet and is sixteen stories high, including a pent- 
house of 8,100 square feet, making a notable addition to 
the improvements in the new Civic Center district. Every 
device known to engineering skill and a strict compliance 
with the exacting regulations of the various city depart- 
ments has been adopted to insure an absolutely fireproof 
building which will carry a minimum insurance rate. In 
addition to an automatic fire alarm, a 100 per cent auto- 
matic wet sprinkler system has been installed to prevent 
damage on the floors below. 

The first three stories are granite, the body is gray- 
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buff brick, and the upper stories are of terra cotta, blend- 
ing with the brickwork in color and texture. 

The building has been designed with particular ref- 
erence to accommodating the requirements of heavy man- 
ufacturing, also having at the same time the finish and 
equipment of a high-class, modern office building. 

The massiveness of construction reduces vibration and 
sound to the minimum. The carrying capacity is 400 pounds 
of live load to the square foot on the lower floors, 300 
pounds on the upper, graduating to 250 pounds at the 
top. The bays are 26 by 20 feet, permitting a convenient 
arrangement of machinery of almost every type without 
interference of posts. 

There is a permanent, natural light on four sides of the 
building. The high ceilings and corner locations, together 
with numerous large windows on all sides, insure abun- 
dance of natural light and ventilation. 

The building is equipped with two passenger elevators 
with a capacity of 3,000 pounds each and a speed of 400 
feet a minute, fitted with French target signal system. 
There are four freight elevators, two on the Franklin street 
side and two on the White street side, having a capacity 
of 5,000 pounds and 8,000 pounds, respectively, with a speed 
of 250 feet a minute, having signal systems similar to those 
on the passenger elevators, and they will serve as combi- 
nation freight and passenger to accommodate the employees 
as well as freight. Elevator, heat, light and power ser- 
vice is available at all hours — both day and night. 

A special chute with distinct and separate slides to send 
sacks of mail and bundles of merchandise from any floor 
to the street without waiting for elevators is an important 
modern addition. 

The elevator service is at both ends of the building, sav- 
ing time and possible congestion in shipment or the receipt 
of merchandise from various portions of various floors. 

The building has its own light, heat and power plant, 
which distributes to all parts of the building, and, in addi- 
tion, electrical conduits have been installed, eliminating 
expense hitherto incurred by manufacturers requiring 
heavy capacity in obtaining power and light circuits. It 
is proposed to furnish electric current for light and power 
for any purpose — both night and day — at rates current 
for similar service in the city of New York. 

Rest-rooms have been provided for women employees. 

The plumbing is the best and most sanitary obtainable. 

The basement, first and second floors will be occupied by 
the U. T. Hungerford Brass & Copper Company; the three 
floors immediately above the second will be occupied by 
Wynkoop Hallenbeck Crawford Company, and the upper 
floors are available for prospective tenants. 





REALLY IMPORTANT. 


A political meeting was on in a certain Iowa town and 
Thomas R. Marshall, Vice-President of the United States, 
was to speak. The hall was packed and the air was stifling. 
For some reason, it was impossible to open the windows, 
and one had to be broken. 

It was feared that the noise would startle the audience 
and perhaps throw them into a panic. The mayor of the 
town stepped forward to give warning. The audience, how- 
ever, had not assembled to listen to the mayor, and over- 
whelmed him with cries of “ Marshall! Marshall! ” 

Silence was not restored till the infuriated official yelled 
at the top of his voice: 

“T’m not going to make a speech! 
say! ”— New York Evening Post. 


I have something to 
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Published monthly by 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


New York Orrice: Tribune building, — Hall square. 


Vou. 54. 


OCl lOBER, 1914. No. 1 


THE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month. 
It aims to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all 
matters relating to the printing trades and allied industries. Contribu- 
tions are solicited and prompt remittance made fc’ all acceptable 


matter. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
Ss 1 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


WANT 


"Prices for this department: 40 cents per line; minimum charge, 8) 
cents. Under ‘ Situations Wanted,’’ 25 cents per line; minimum charge, 
50 cents. Count ten words to the line. Address to be counted. Price 
invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash 
must accompany the order. The insertion of ads. received in Chicago 
later than the fifteenth of the month preceding publication not guaran. 
teed. We can not send copies of the Inland Printer free to classified 
advertisers. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 





PRINTERS’ SUPPLY HOUSE IN LONDON, OF HIGH STANDING, 

SEEKS TO REPLACE AGENCIES FOR GERMAN PRINTIN(; 
MACHINERY BY SIMILAR CONNECTIONS IN THE STATES ; 
SPECIALLY INTERESTED IN TWO-REVOLUTIONS, 
PLATENS, WIRE STITCHERS, BLOCKING PRESSES, ; 
FINEST REFERENCES. BOX KK, BRITISH PRINTER ‘OFFICE. 
LEICESTER, ENGLAND. 





WE WANT TO HEAR from parties anxious to buy outright a modern- 

going printing business (incorporated) ; a daylight shop in a ne 
building in the heart of New York city; established eight years; di 
$28,000 last year, will do $35,000 this year; machinery practically ne: 
—2 cylinders, 5 jobbers, 44-in. cutter, stitcher, ete.; no failure, bu 


anxious to go into other business. 1 Pf he 8 





One year, $3.00; six months, $1.50; payable always in advance. Pp 
copies, 30 cents; none free. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered 
letter. Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 


When Subscriptions expire, the magazine is discontinued unless a 
renewal is received previous to the publication of the following issue. 
Subscribers will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of 
their renewal by remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions.— To Canada, postage prepaid, three dollars; to 
all other countries within the postal union, postage prepaid, three 
dollars and eighty-five cents, or sixteen shillings, per annum in 
advance. Make foreign money orders payable to The Inland Printer 
Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

IMPORTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not 
bear the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful 
to send letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure 
proper credit. 


Single copies may be obtained from all news-dealers and ty walneal 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be 
made through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible 
news-dealers who do not — it on sale. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an 
advertising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertise- 
ments now in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. 
Circulation considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the United 
States to advertise in. Advertisements, to secure insertion in the issue 
of any month, should reach this office not later than the fifteenth of the 
month preceding. 


In order to sata the interests of wuiibioien. abvettbenis of novel- 
ties, advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to 
satisfy the management of this journal of their intention to fulfil hon- 
estly the offers in their advertisements, and to that end samples of the 
thing or things advertised must accompany the application for adver- 
tising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER veserves the right to reject any advertisement 
for cause. 


FOREIGN AGENTS. 


JoHN Happon & Co., Bouverie House, Salisbury square, Fleet street, 
London, E. C., England. 

RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, 
England. 

Rairupy, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, Lon- 
don, W. C., England. 

Penrose & Co., 109 Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

Wma. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Breams buildings, London, E. C., 
England. 

ALEx. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney 
and Adelaide, Australia. 

ALEX. Cowan & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. WIMBLE & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

G. HEDELER, Niirnbergerstrasse 18, Leipsic, Germany. 

H. CALMELS, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

JoHN DickINson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. 

JEAN VAN OVERSTRAETEN, 3 rue Villa Hermosa, Brussels, Belgium. 

A. OupSHOORN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 

ERNST MORGENSTERN, Dennewitzstr. 19, Berlin W 57, Germany. 


FOR SALE — If you are a good job printer, and can invest $4, 000, w 

have a position for you; our printing company is incorporated fo 
$25,000, and we have the above amount of stock left; we made ove 
$4,000 net profit last year, and expect to do better; wages to the righ 
man, $20 per week to start with. K 711. 


FOR SALE — Perfectly equipped job-printing office; located in liv. 

town; healthiest place in Colorado, in heart of Rocky Mountains 
quitting business on account of age — seventy years old; write for par 
ticulars and price to Box 141, Idaho Springs, Colo. 





ADVERTISING NOVEL TIES —A live British firm of good status ani 
active salesmanship wishes to learn of good supply house; sample 

and particulars. PAGE & THOMAS, Ltd., Head Office, 131 Finsbur: 

Pavement, London, England. 

FOR SALE — Job-printing department of newspaper in good manufac 
turing town; has only cylinder presses in town; now doing exce!- 

lent business; will be sold cheap, as owner wishes to devote all of tim: 

to newspaper. L 695. 

A FIRST-CLASS JOB-PRINTING OFFICE for sale; price $7,500 i 
taken at once; good reasons for selling; doing a fine business 

Write to B. R. BOCK, Kendallville, Ind. 


L INO OTYPE OPERATOR w vith $500 or more can secure interest in trade 
plant in Chicago doing profitable business; health cause of selling 
L 723. 


EMBOSSING COMPOUND. 
EMBOSSING COMPOUND RECIPE, very simple t make, guaranteed 


to wear like steel; only 2 ingredients; price $5. P. L. WERTHEIM, 
11 Fern ave., Dayton, Ohio. 





ENGRAVING METHODS. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE GOOD CUTS on ordinary sheet zine at trifling 

cost with my simple transferring and etching process; skill and 
drawing ability not required. Price of process, $1; circular and speci- 
mens for stamps. THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 





FOR EXCHANGE. 
IN EXCHANGE FOR PRINTING — Will build new motor-boat hull to 
order in exchange for printing; album of designs and particulars on 
request. YACHT MODEL EMPORIUM, Syracuse, ne. ©, 


FOR SALE. 





BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Before buying elsewhere a second- 

hand or rebuilt Smyth machine, send us the serial number on name- 
plate and we will give you its history and age; we are now, and have 
been for over twenty-four years, the sole selling agents in North 
America for the Smyth Manufacturing Company, of Hartford, Conn., 
the only manufacturers of Smyth book-sewing machines, casemaking, 
easing-in, cloth-cutting, gluing and book-trimming machines. There is 
no connection whatever between the Smyth Manufacturing Company, 
of Hartford, and any other concern in this country trading under a 
somewhat similar name. Prospective customers are cautioned accord- 
ingly. All rebuilt Smyth machines offered by us have all worn parts 
replaced by interchangeable and correct parts furnished us by the 
manufacturers, and correspondence with those interested is invited. 
E. C. FULLER COMPANY, 28 Reade st., New York, and Fisher bldg.. 
Chicago, Ill. 





CAST YOUR OWN TYPE 


THE THOMPSON TYPECASTER IS THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST TYPECASTER ON THE MARKET 


THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE CO. 


624-632 S. Sherman St., Chicago 1729 Tribune Bldg., New York 





CAST YOUR OWN TYPE 


THE THOMPSON TYPECASTER IS THE BEST. AND 
CHEAPEST TYPECASTER ON THE MARKET 


THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE CO. 


624-632 S. Sherman St., Chicago 1729 Tribune Bldg., New York 
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cloth 

handl 
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L 708 
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SHERIDAN CONTINUOUS-FEED EMBOSSER, built 33 by 46, enlarged 
to emboss 36 by 50, passes 37 by 501% sheet; Sheridan cuts made from 
this machine; running regularly; 6 years old; outgrown. 
COLT’S EXTRA HEAVY CUTTING, CREASING AND EMBOSS- 
ING PRESS, built 23 by 35, enlarged to emboss 26% by 36; extra heavy 
heels, nickel-steel shafts and pinions, steel gears; used 6 months 
enlarging; outgrown. 
‘uROWN & CARVER 44-in. PAPER-CUTTER, hand clamp, split 
aue, grooved table; used 3 years; outgrown. 
TOLLINGSWORTH LABEL VARNISHING MACHINE, 62 by 42, 
ill operation on regular work; outgrown. 
eplaced by larger machines; prices attractive, 
YLAND COLOR PRINTING CO., Baltimore, Md. 
UILT — Guaranteed satisfactory to purchaser, Huber 4-roller, 
by 60 bed, $1,100; Campbell job and book, 41 by 60 bed, $700; 
52 bed, $650; 34 by 50 bed, $550; Campbell ‘‘ Economic,”’ 45 by 60 
$800; Hoe pony drum, 17 by 21 bed, $475; f.o.b. New York. 
RANK BOUGHTON, successor to Van Allens & Boughton, 17-23 
st., New York. 


TYPE — One model No. 2, in first-class condition, with motor and 
eral equipment of magazines and matrices; will sell separately 2 

magazines, 5 fonts two-letter and 3 fonts one-letter matrices ; 
> matrix cabinets, liner and supplies cabinet, and complete assort- 
liners and ejector blades. WALKER, EVANS & COGSWELL CO., 
eston, S. C 


terms if desired. 








SALE —1 No. 9 linotype machine; 12 No. 1 linotype machines; 
with full complement of mats and spacebands; run by individual 
rs and in first-class condition; 1 straight-line Hoe perfecting press; 
ht-angle Hoe perfecting press; complete stereotyping outfit, type, 
, ete. THE PICAYUNE (in liquidation), 330 Camp st., New 
ns, La. 


I'S ARMORY CUTTER AND CREASER. 20 by 30, equal to new, 
bargain; send for illustrated list of rebuilt printing, bookbinding 
and -aper-box machinery. RICHARD PRESTON, 167 Oliver st., Boston. 





FO! SALE — White paging machine, steam power, No. 5 7, with one 
lise White head, Style 12, No. 1384; never been used; price, $185, 
eash THE ARTCRAFT LITHOGRAPHING CO., Detroit, Mich. 





LINU-TYPEWRITER — The typewriter ‘“ built like a linotype”’’; price 
asonable; easy terms; agents wanted. BUCKNER LINO-TYPE- 
WR rER COMPANY (est. 1908) Berkeley, Cal. 


BOU KBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Rebuilt Nos. 
sewing machines, thoroughly overhauled and 
JOSEPH E. SMYTH, 638 Federal st., Chicago. 


3 and 4 Smyth book- 
in first-class order. 


FOR SALE—12 by 17 Hoe rotary for bag printing, 4-roller, speed 4,000, 
hand feed, $450. WANNER MACHINERY CO., 703 S. Dearborn st., 

Chica Zo. 

LINOTYPE — Model No. 4, complete with magazines, matrices, liners, 
and blades. WINSTON PRINTING CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


LINOTYPE — Model 8, with three fonts of matrices; in use only one 
year. LANCASTER INTELLIGENCER, Lancaster, Pa. 





FOR SALE — —All-size Seott rotary press, with necessary attachments. 


GREELEY PRINTERY, St. Louis, Mo. 





HELP WANTED. 


Bindery. 


BINDERY FOREMAN — Thoroughly competent edition bindery fore- 

man, with ample practical experience in the production of high-grade 
cloth and leather full-bound work; one with proper executive ability to 
handle work and help efficiently and able to estimate; good permanent 
position for thoroughly practical, reliable man; give full particulars. 
L 708. 





Engravers. 





Wa ANTED — Two first- class color operators, two finishers; give com- 
6. 


__ plete details in first letter. L 71 





Managers and Superintendents. 


MANAGER WANTED —A competent man to manage printers’ board 

of trade in a large western city; good salary to start with, and chance 
for increase for a first-class energetic man; furnish references and state 
experience; applicants need not answer unless they are thoroughly 
familiar with estimating on all classes of printed matter. Address 
0. L. SMITH, JR., 1748 California st., Denver, Colo. 





Pressroom. 


WANTED — Harris pressmen experienced on § 1 two-color Automatics ; 
steady work; highest wages. M. M. ROTHSCHILD, INC., 712 
Federal st., Chicago. 


Salesmen. 


WANTED — SALESMEN, thoroughly versed in fine printing, to intro- 

duce the innovation of the century into print-shops; liberal commis- 
sions. Address EMBOSO SALES COMPANY, Riggs bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





CAST YOUR OWN TYPE 


THE THOMPSON TYPECASTER IS THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST TYPECASTER ON THE MARKET 


THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE CO. 


624.632 S. Sherman St., Chicago 1729 Tribune Bldg., New York 
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INSTRUCTION. 





A BEGINNER on the Mergenthaler will find the THALER KEYBOARD 

invaluable; the operator out of practice will find it just the thing he 
needs; exact touch, bell announces finish of line; 22-page instruction 
book. When ordering state which layout you want— No. 1, without 
fractions ; No. 2, two-letter with commercial fractions, two-letter without 
commercial fractions, standard Junior, German. THALER KEYBOARD 
COMPANY, 505 ‘“‘P” st., N. W., Washington, D. C.; also all agencies 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company. Price, $5. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


Bindery. 

BINDERY FOREMAN, 
familiar with machinery, 
sober, shennan wants pantie, 


branches, 
steady, 


competent in all 
good executive, 


first-class man, 
good mechanic, 
L 564. 


BINDERY FOREM AN with 15 years’ experience wants situation; is a 
first-class all-around forwarder and finisher. L 726. 
(Composing-room. 
YEARS EXPERIENCE, book, 
good knowledge of linotype; 
newspaper work; no tobacco nor 
L 596. 





job, catalogue, tariff and 
eapable of foremanizing 
booze; union; want 


ELEVEN 

stone work ; 
plant; job or 
regular situation. 


LINOTYPE OPERATOR, "3,000 seus, eare for peilien, compositor, 
sober, reliable, $18 week; steady position wanted in or near New 
York; state particulars. WM. BLAUVELT, 12 Charles st., New York. 





LINOTYPE OP ERATOR, 
sober, reliable, union ; 


5 years’ experience, ay law, newspaper; 
desires situation. L 720. 


Engravers. 


COLOR OPERATOR AND ETCHER, with all-around experience, 
wants charge of engraving department with good printing concern, 

West or ro West; capable of first-class work, with best record and 

habits. L 72 

good all-around 


COPPERPLATE and tine die engraver requires job; 
24. 


man. L 72 





Managers and Superintendents. 


SOME GOOD, RELIABLE PRINTER needs a man like me to secure 
business and to help him with the detail work of handling his plant; 
I have an all-around job-printing, publishing and advertising experience, 
9 years in charge; can meet customers and help them put the “ punch ” 
into their printed matter; Philadelphia connection preferred. L 725. 


MANAGER, ESTIMATOR, SALESMAN —An all-around bookbinder, 
has been foreman or manager of bindery for 20 years; familiar with 
loose-leaf binders, experienced estimator on job and commercial print- 
ing; sober, steady, reliable, and successful executive; references ex- 
changed. K 721. 
POSITION WANTED — Superintendent or assistant; all-around, prac- 
tical printer, 20 years’ Chicago experience in all departments, past 4 
years with large folding box and label plant; can start October 12 — 
not before. Address JAMES B. BAUM, 247 W. Marquette road, Chicago. 


Pressroom. 





EXPERIENCED CYLINDER PRESSMAN, pean in ee gr rade eaten 

logue house, city of 600,000, seeks permanent position in smaller 
town; dislikes city life; any place of 50,000 or less considered; 36, mar- 
ried, union, uses neither liquor nor tobacco; reasonable wages. L 614. 


PRESSMAN — Cylinder and platen, thoroughly experienced on high- 
grade half-tone, vignette and color work, capable of taking charge of 

medium-sized plant; strictly temperate. K 722, Inland Printer, Tribune 

bldg., New York, N. Y. 

EXPERIENCED POWER PRESSMAN sik pores printer wishes to “dee 
from a reliable concern who can offer a steady position; references 

furnished. L 506. 


Proofroom. 


PROOFREADER, experienced in book, job, catalogue and railroad work. 
MRS. M. HERRON, 415 Russell ave., Covington, Ky. 





PROOFREADER, experienced on book and job reading, especially state 
- law publication work, seeks permanent situation; good habits. 
L 63 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


WANTED — Secondhand paner-eutter ; describe elie, name price and 
mail illustration; must be bargain to interest us. WICHITA FALLS 
MOTOR CO., Wichita a Tex. 


HYDRAULIC POWER WAX- MOLDING PRESS, platen 30 by 36 in. 
must be in good condition; state full particulars and price. L 719. 
WILL BUY FOR CASH one new style, 12% 
drive embosser, if in good order. L 718. 


WANTED — 1 copy Volume 5, Penrose’s Annual. 





by 1814 am double- 


E 625. 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Advertising Blotters. 
POATES’ Geographical Series of blotters — covering every State in the 
United States, Insular Possessions, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, West 
Indies, important cities and foreign countries (9% by 4), Panama Canal 
in three sizes —all maps in three colors, water in blue, mountains in 
relief, and all railroads named, in thousand lots ready for imprinting ; 
our own and original new idea, educational as well as interesting; write 
for quantity prices; send for sample to-day; same series in post-cards ; 
printers wanted to take up our agency in their cities. L. L. POATES 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, 20 N. Williams st., New York. 3-15 


PRINT BLOTTERS for yourself —the best advertising medium for 
printers. We furnish handsome color-plate, strong wording and 
complete ‘“‘ layout ’’— new design each month. Write to-day for free 
samples and particulars. CHAS. L. STILES, 230 N. 3d st., Columbus, 
Ohio. 8-15 





Bookbinders’ Sewing Machines. 


SMYTH, JOSEPH E., CO., 638 Federal st., Chicago, Ill. Manufacturers 
bookbinders’ sewing machines. 4-15 








Brass-type Founders. 

AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 

Calendar-pads. 

THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, makes ninety-seven sizes and styles of calendar- 

pads for 1915; now ready for shipment; the best and cheapest on the 


market ; all pads guaranteed perfect; write for sample-books and 
prices. 3-15 


Carbon Black. 











CABOT, GODFREY L. See advertisement. 


Cc. king and Emb 





SHEPARD, THE H. 0., COMPANY, 632 Sherman st., Chicago. Write 
for estimates. 1-15 


Chase Manufacturers. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Electric-welded silver-gloss 
steel chases. Chicago, New York, Washington, D. C., St. a 
Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle. 7-15 








KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — Paragon Steel riveted-brazed chases 
for all printing panne. See Typefounders. 3-15 





Copper and Zinc Prepared for Half-tone and Zinc Etching. 
NATIONAL STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, 542 South Dear- 
born st., Chicago, Ill.; 220 Taaffe pl., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 1101 Locust 
st., St. Louis, Mo.; 212 East Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 10-14. 
Counting Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-15 


KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY 








See Typefounders. 3-15 
Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 


HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. Manufacturers of printing, 
stereotyping and electrotyping machinery. Chicago offices, 7 S. 
Dearborn st. 11-14 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg., 
, Chicago. Eastern office, 38 Park Row, New York. Send for ecata- 
jogue. 1-15 








Embossing Composition 
STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 
6 by 9 inches; 8 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. tf 











_ Embossing Dies. 


STEARNS, HOWARD CO., 732 Federal st., Chicago. Embossing dies 
for catalogue covers and labels; book stamps ; hot-plate embossing. 
Write for our samples. 11-14 


BRASS EMBOSSING DIES, all kinds. OSCAR FISCHER & CO., 638 
Federal st., Chicago. 10-14 


Hot-die Embossing. 
HOT EMBOSSING for catalogues, booklets, covers, show-cards, adver- 
tising specialties. OSCAR FISCHER & CO., 638 Federal st., Chi- 
cago. 10-14 


GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Our hot embosser facilitates 
embossing on any job press. 9-15 
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CHEAPEST TYPECASTER ON THE MARKET 
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Job Printing Presses. 











AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 3-15 



















GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. 9-15 













Mot and A ies for Printing Machinery. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS, 527 W. 34th st., New York. Electri: 
equipment for printing- vel and allied machines a specialty. 
8-15 
























Numbering Machines. 






AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-15 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 8-15 




















Paper Cutters. 





OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, New York. Cutters excl - 
sively. The Oswego, and Brown & Carver and Ontario. 4-15 










AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. — 8-15 





KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 8-15 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. 9-15 














Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies. 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bld;: : 
Chicago. Eastern office, 38 Park Row, New York. Send for cat: - 
logue. 1-15 































adennat Metal, ¢ Chemicals and Supp 


NATIONAL STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, 542 South Dea : 
born st., Chicago, Ill.; 220 Taaffe pl., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 1101 Loeu t 
st., St. Louis, Mo.; 212 East Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio. ‘ 10-14 














Photoengravers’ Screens. 





LEVY, MAX, Wayne avs. and Berkeley st., Wayne Junction, Phi! - 
delphia, Pa. 8-15 5 








Presses. 






GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 16th st. and Ashland ave., Chi- 
cago, manufacturers newspaper perfecting presses and special rotary 
printing machinery. 1-15 







HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. Manufacturers of printin ; 
stereotyping ‘and electrotyping machinery. Chicago office, 7 5S. 
Dearborn st. 11-14 


THOMSON, JOHN, PRESS COMPANY, 253 Broadway, New York; 
Fisher bldg., Chicago; factory, Long Island City, New York. 10-14 















AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-15 





KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 3-15 











Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition. 


BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman st., Chicago; 
also 514-518 Clark av., St. Louis; First av. and Ross st., Pittsburgh ; 
706 Baltimore av., Kansas City; 40 Peters st., Atlanta, Ga.; 151-153 
Kentucky av., Indianapolis; 675 Elm st., Dallas, Tex.; 135 Michigan 
st., Milwaukee, Wis.; 919-921 4th st., So., Minneapolis, Minn.; 609-611 
Chestnut st., Des Moines, Iowa. 3-15 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 406 Pearl st., New York; alco 
521 Cherry st., Philadelphia, and 89 Allen st., Rochester, N. Y. 


Allied Firm: 
Bingham & Runge, East 12th st. and Powers ay., Cleveland, Ohio. 


















WILD & STEVENS, INC., 5 Purchase st., cor. High, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1850. 2-15 




















Printers’ Steel Equipment. 











KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY, originators and manufacturers of steel 
equipment for complete printing-plants. See Typefounders. 3-15 













Printers’ Supplies. 






BARNHART | ‘BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Scientific Printing-office 
















Equipment. Chicago, New York, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, 
Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle. 7-15 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-15 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 3-15 














Printing Siiaditinaiiy. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Babcock drum and two- 

revolution presses, paper-cutters, Miller saw-trimmers, rebuilt machin- 
ery. Chicago, New York, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas 
City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle. 7-15 





























Printing Material. - 


BARNHART. BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. Babeock drums, 
two-revolution and fast news presses. 7-15 















AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-15 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 8-15 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 
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AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





KE Y STONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 


Rebuilt Printing-presses. 





¢. RANK BOUGHTON, 17-23 Rose st., 
\llens & Boughton. Rebuilt presses of all makes; 
vesented when erected on your floor. 


New York, successor to Van 

guaranteed as 
10-14 

AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-15 


All makes. 





DING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. 
Roller Racks and Overlay Tables. 
‘NSON AUTOMATIC ROLLER RACK CO., LTD., “Battle Creek, 


ich. ‘*“* THE JOHNSON WAY ” keeps rollers good, every day. 
12-14 





Roughing Machines. 


RICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See ‘Typefounders. — 8-15 


Steel Rules ana Sienna iu Printers. 


CA MACHINERY CO., 85-87 Adams st., Brooklyn, N. Y., manu- 
.eturers of specialties and machinery for printers; repairing, design- 
rebuilding. 6-15 





Stereotyping Outfits. 


)LD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $19 and up, produces 

he finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger of being 

ined by heat; simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the type — and 

no more than papier-maché; also two engraving methods costing 

\ $5 with materials, by which engraved plates are cast in stereo metal 

drawings made on cardboard. ‘‘ Ready-to-use ’’ cold matrix sheets, 
HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York. 6-14 


Typefounders. 

AMi RICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and deco- 

‘ative material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer in 
woo sd type, printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send 
to nearest house for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 270 Con- 
gress st.; New York, 2 Duane st.; Philadelphia, 17 S. 6th st.; Balti- 
more, 215 Guilford av.; Richmond, 1320 E. Franklin st.; Buffalo, 45 N. 
Division st.; Pittsburgh, 323 3d av.; Cleveland, 15 St. Clair av., N.-E. ; 
Cincinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 23 8. 9th st.; Chieago, 210 W. 
Monroe st.; Detroit, 43 w. Congress st.; Kansas City, 602 Delaware 
et. Siemoanatx, 419 4th st., S.; Denver, "1621 Blake st.; Los Angeles, 
121 N. Broadway; San Francisco, 820 Mission st.; Portland, 92 Front 
su Spokane, 340 Sprague av.; Vancouver, 1086 Homer av. 8-15 
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Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 


at Chicago, New York, Washington, D.C., 
St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, 
St. Paul and Seattle are prepared to supply 
every printer with everything needed i 
composing and press rooms. 


Write us at the nearest house, saving time 
and transportation costs. 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 











Small Weight Fonts vs. Job Fonts 


Send for my new booklet of type specimens. It contains 
some very fine series of type which are all put up in ten- 
pound weight fonts. They are a real saving because a 
series of these small weight fonts costs but a triflc more 
than a series of job fonts and contains nearly double the 
quantity of type. Small weight fonts —the new and eco- 
nomical way. Job fonts — the old, obsolete and expensive 
way. Everyone will want to buy the economical way. 


GEORGE R. SMITH, Monadnock Building, Chicago 














IMPRINT SLUGS 


Printers should advertise their business 
by using a neat imprint on all printed 
matter le: iving their plant. It is valua- 
ble free advertising. Note these speci- 
mens and send for our circulars on 


imp 
CANTWELL PRINTING COLIMADIGONLAWISs imprint slugs and imprint matrix slides. 


THE WABASH CABINET CO., WABASH, IND IMPRINT MATRIX COMPANY 
KENFIELD-LEACH CO., PRINTERS, CHICAGO 3531 McKean Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


W. P. JEFFRIES CO., PRINTERS, LOS ANGELES. 
EMPIRE TAG & LABELCO..N. Y. 
MSGILL-WARNER CO., SAINT PAUL 
MFD. BY OMAHA PRINTING CO., OMAHA 
PRE F THE HENRY C HEPARD CO., CHICAGO 





KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY, qanlcers oh mentees type of quality, 
brass rule, printers’ requisites and originators and manufacturers 
of steel equipment for printing-plants. Address our nearest house for 
printed matter — Philadelphia, 9th and Spruce sts.; New York, 38 Park 
pl.; Chicago, 1108 South Wabash av.; Detroit, 48 Larned st., West; 
Kansas City, 7th st. and Baltimore av.; Atlanta, 24 South Forsyth st., 
and San Francisco, 638-640 Mission st. 3-15 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Type, borders, ornaments, 

chases, brass rules, all-brass galleys, ete. Chicago, New York, Wash- 

ington, D. C., St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle. 
7-15 


(established 1872), 190-192 Con- 
Elm, New York. 11-14 


HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY 
gress st., Boston; 535-547 Pearl st., cor. 


Wire Stitchers. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS Co.- ~ See - ‘Typefounders. 


Wood Govis. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 














BOOKS. 





LETTERS AND LETTER CONSTRUCTION, with Chapters on Design 

and Decoration. By F. J. Trezise. Contents: Roman Capitals, 
Roman Lower-case, Italic, Gothic, Lettering in Design, Decoration, 
a nee Decoration, Type Alphabets. 166 pages, 111 illustrations, 
cloth, $2. 


ESTABLISHING A NEWSPAPER — A Handbook for the Prospective 

Publisher, Including Suggestions for the Financial Advancement of 
Existing Daily and Weekly Journals. By O. F. Byxbee. 113 pages, 
cloth; reduced price, 50 cents. 





COLOR PRINTER. By John F. Earhart. This valuable book is out 

of print and the plates have been destroyed. Occasionally we seeure 
a copy. Write us if you want one. The price will depend on the con- 
dition of the book. 





CAST YOUR OWN TYPE 


THE THOMPSON TYPECASTER IS THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST TYPECASTER ON THE MARKET 


THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE CO. 


624.632 S. Sherman St., Chicago 1729 Tribune Bldg., New York 








REBUILT PRINTING 
MACHINERY 


Drum Presses 


17x 21 Hoe, tapeless 

17 x 22 Potter, tapeless . 
17 x 22 Potter, impression trip 
19x 24 Babcock Standard 
21x27 Potter, tapeless 
24x32 Diamond Power 

24x 32 Diamond Power 

25x 35 Potter, tapeless 

32 x 47 Hoe, tapeless 

38x 52 Potter, tapeless 





$ 260.00 
300.00 
325.00 
400.00 
400.00 
125.00 
160.00 
450.80 
375.00 
600.00 


Two-Revolution Presses 


23 x 28 Campbell, front fly, impression 

trip é $ 600.00 
2X35 Miehle, front fy, two-roller 750.00 
27 x 40 Swink, front fly : : 900.00 
29x41 Campbell, front fly . : 600.00 
29x41 Miehle No. 4, four-roller . 800.00 
31x43 Miehle, front fly, two-roller, 1,100.00 
32x47 Babcock Optimus, four-roller, 1,200.00 
33 x 46 Cottrell, four-roller, front del., 900.00 
36x 52 Potter, four-roller, front fly, 650.00 
38 x 50 Campbell, four-roller, front fly, 700.00 
40x 56 Cottrell, four-roller, front fly, 1,100.00 
38 x 56 Huber Perfector Fs : 1,200.00 
42x60 Cottrell, four-roller, rear del., 650.00 


Send for complete illustrated lists. 


WANNER MACHINERY COMPANY 


A. F. Wanner, Prop. 
703 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 



































by attaching NEW CENTURY FOUNTAINS 
NE 7 to your jobbers. The perfection of fountains. Will 
increase press output from 3,000to 5,000 a day on steady runs. 


No readjusting after washup or when changing impressions. One-screw ink feed. One-screw roller contact. Will not mark 
the print. Minimizes danger of offset by reason of uniform inking. Can be taken apart in a few seconds, with the fingers, 


Get a descriptive circular from your dealer or send to us. 


without screw-driver or wrench. Will do the work of a long fountain without its disadvantages. It is a producer of 
RESULTS— More Impressions and Better Work. 


For Chandler & Price, Challenge and all Gordon Presses. 
THE WAGNER MEG. CO., Scranton, Pa. 



























large figures. 
For Sale by all Dealers. 


F. B. REDINGTON CoO., 112 S. Sangamon Street, Chicago 


Redington Counters 


Are Known the World Over 
for Their ACCURACY 


They will correctly tell the story; will not 
repeat or jump; all steel; no screws; easy to set; 
Equip your presses with them. 


Price $5.00,U.S.A. 








CAST YOUR OWN TYPE 





THE THOMPSON TYPECASTER IS THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST TYPECASTER ON THE MARKET 


THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE CO. 


624-632 S. Sherman St., Chicago 1729 Tribune Bldg., New York 






















A Modern Monthly— 
All About PAPER 





Ghe PAPER | 
DEALER 











Praca “PU incu meen! 


HE PAPER DEALER 


gives the wanted informa- 


tion on the general and technical 
subject of 


Paper 


It will enable the printer to 
keep posted on paper, to buy 
advantageously, and to save 
money on his paper purchases. 


Has subscribers throughout forty-five States. Also 
Canada and foreign countries. 


THIS SPECIAL OFFER 


Includes 1914 and 1915 at the very special rate of $1.50 


instead of $2.00. 


This is an opportunity worth while. 


Proves an investment, not an expense to printers. 





The PAPER DEALER 


186 NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 





THE BLACK-CLAWSON Co. | 


HAMILTON, OHIO, U.S. A. 


=. 
= ; 
f uJ 
i \ ‘ 
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Builders 
of 






INK GRINDING MILLS with 3 Chilled Iron Rolls 


Sizes—6 x 18, 9 x 24, 9 x 32, 9 x 36, 12 x 30 and 16 x 40 inches 
With or without Hoppers. Solid or water-cooled Rolls 
Also build Paper and Pulp Mill Machinery, Plating Machines, Saturating 
Machinery and Special Machinery 


























CAST YOUR OWN TYPE 


THE THOMPSON TYPECASTER IS FHE BEST AND 





CHEAPEST TYPECASTER ON THE MARKET 


THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE CO. 





624-632 S. Sherman St., Chicago 1729 Tribune Bldg., New York 








R.R.B. PADDING GLUE 


THE PADDING GLUE THAT HAS NO EQUAL 











Specially selected materials of 
the best quality make it the 


Whitest Strongest Most Flexible 
ROBT. R. BURRAGE 


83 GOLD STREET NEW YORK 






























A STRAIGHT LINE 
AUTOMATIC 


BOOK TRIMMER 

Capacity, 24 packages per 
minute, 42 or less in thick- 
ness. 


For further partciulars address 


JAMES ROWE 


1058-62 W. Harrison St., Chicago, U.S.A. 







































CAST YOUR OWN TYPE 


THE THOMPSON TYPECASTER IS THE BEST AND 
. CHEAPEST TYPECASTER ON THE MARKET 


» THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE CO. 


624-632 S. Sherman St., Chicago 1729 Tribune Bldg., New York 


Portable Tiering Machine 


enables one man to do the work of four or five in 
lifting heavy cases, bales, rolls and barrels. Utilizes 
all your storage space. Safe, simple and practicable. 
Standard and special machines to operate by hand, 
electricity or pneumatic power. 
Full information upon request. 
ECONOMY ENGINEERING COMPANY 
423 South Washtenaw Avenue, Chicago 


PIONEER PAPER STOCK COMPANY 


PACKERS AND DEALERS IN 


PAPER STOCK 


: North 3565 448 W. Ohio St., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


5 Ra 


AES 


Ph ne 


CO-OPERATION 


Means Success 
Send to us for information how to make money on orders for Bonds 


ALBERT B. KING & CO., Inc., Dept. P. C. 


Bond and Certificate Specialists 206 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
New York Depot for Goes Lithographing Company, of Chicago, Ill. 


THE AMERICAN FOLDER 


=—— NO TAPES — 


GREATER SPEED, ACCURACY AND VARIETY OF OUTPUT 
OF BOOKLETS, ADVERTISING MATTER, CIRCULARS, ETC. 
ALL GRADES OF PAPER ALL STYLES OF FOLDS 
WRITE 


THE AMERICAN FOLDING MACHINE CO., WARREN. 0, 








You Have Tried the Rest 
— Now Try the Best! 


Linotype Users 


THE PETTIT LINOTYPE KNIFE WIPER has awed 
the test for 8 years. Over 2,500 in daily use throughout the U. 
Canada, Australia and Philippine Islands. Can be attached in re 
minutes by any operator. No drilling or tapping required. Sent on 


approval. Infringements will be prosecuted. Price $ 3. 5 0 


Patented: January 16, 1906; August 25, 1908. 


Superior Mfg. Co., P. O. Box 682-R, Kansas City, Mo. 


CARBON BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT, Boston, Mass. 


940-941 Old South Building 
(PN) ELF B. B. B. 











ELF ECLIPSE VULCAN ACME 











DURANT 
COUNTERS 


For C. & P. Presses, $5.00 
For Colt’s Armory, $7.80 
Meet most exacting requirements. 
Ask your dealer why they are different. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


Rad ewe 


Wetter Numbering Machine Company 
255 Classon Avenue, Brooklyn, New York, U.S. A. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 











Riessner’s Combination Gold Printing Ink 


for all kinds of paper. A pound sent, express paid, on approval. 
Send on your paper and I will print Gold Ink on it to show you. 
Specimens and prices on request 
57 Gold Street, New York 
A Good Side Line for Salesman. 


T. RIESSNER 
AGENTS WANTED. 











CAST YOUR OWN TYPE 


“THE THOMPSON TYPECASTER IS THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST TYPECASTER ON THE MARKET 


THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE CO. 


624-632 S. Sherman St., Chicago 1729 Tribune Bldg., New York 


Standard of the Government Printing Office 


KEYBOARD PAPER 


for the MONOTYPE MACHINE 
COLONIAL COMPANY, Mechanic Falls, Me. 


New York Office: 320 Fifth Avenue 





ss : 99 for the Trade 
Rough ing We have put ina ROUGHING 
MACHINE, and should be 


pleased to fill orders from those desiring this class of work. Three-color half- 
tone pictures, gold-bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of any 


character, is much improved by giving it this stippled effect. All work 
given prompt attention. Prices on application. Correspondence invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 


632 Sherman St. Chicago 


CAST YOUR OWN TYPE 


THE THOMPSON TYPECASTER IS THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST TYPECASTER ON THE MARKET 


THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE CO. 


624-632 S. Sherman St., Chicago 1729 Tribune Bldg., New York 





Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


$1.20 per doz. with extra tongues 
any make of popular job press. 


$4.80 


60 Duane Street 





QUICK ON 


MEGILL’S PATENT 


Automatic Register Gauge 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. 
No fitting. 
Method of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. 


E. L. MEGILL, Pat. and. Mir. 


From us or your dealer. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 


$1.25 set of 3 with extra tongues 
Applies instantly to 
Great in efficiency. 
Only 








— VISE GRIP 


Free ae 











Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties by Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 
and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S. 





There Is No 
Business That 


will bring in so large per 
cent of profit and that is 
so easily learned as mak- 
ing RUBBER STAMPS. 
Any printer can double 
his income by buying one 
of our Outfits, as he al- 
ready has the Type which 
can be used without in- 
jury inmaking STAMPS. 
Write to us for catalogue 
and full particulars, and 
earn money easily. 


The 
' J.F.W. DORMAN CO. 


Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. 





AHANDBOOK 
| ho) = a OL-) 25 tO) 2 
PRINTING 


64 pages—Flexible Cover—3x6 inches 
—a size and shape most conve- 
nient for pocket and desk use. 

A CYCLOPEDIA 
of 
EVERY-DAY INFORMATION 
for the 
NON-PRINTER 
ADVERTISING MAN 

Ever feel the lack of technical printing know!- 
edge? ** Concerning Type ”’ tells all about 
type, how it is divided into text and display faces, 
explains the point system, shows eighteen kinds of 
type — each in seven sizes; contains valuable in- 
formation about engravings, composition, proof- 
reading, paper, presswork, binding, estimating, a 
complete dictionary of printing terms, and a hun- 
dred other things you should know—but probably 
don't. Endorsed by every one who knows a good 
thing when he sees it. 

Price, 50 Cents, postpaid 

THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
1729 Tribune Bldg. 632 Sherman St. 








New York Chicago j 





We cater to the Printing Trade 
in making the most up-to-date 
line of == 


Pencil and Pen 


Carbons 
for any Carbon Copy work. 
Also all Supplies for Printing Form Letters 


MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 
PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 


Thereis Big Money 


Our PRESS is the 
FIRST, the 


BEST and sail be. 
AP 
A 





heii 
Card 
Printing 


Cheapest 
in PRICE 


— arene 
Makers 542 Jackson Blvd. RSIEINGY 


Special Inducements to Dealers 


METALS 


Linotype, Monotype, Stereotype 
Special Mixtures 


QUALITY 


First, Last and All the Time. 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230 N. Clinton St. 5 Beekman St. 
Chicago New York 

















A SULLIVAN PRESS 


will increase the 
income from 
your waste 
paper, by pack- 
ing it in neat, 
tight bales for 
storage or ship- 
ment, Circular 64-F 
SULLIVAN 
MACHINERY 
COMPANY 
122 South Michigan Avenue, 


PRESSMEN’S 


OVERLAY KNIFE 


This knife has been subjected to a careful test for 
quality of temper. It will be found to hold a keen 
edge and to be of much flexibility, enabling the 
operator to divide a thin sheet of paper very deli- 
cately. In all respects it is of superior manufac- 
ture. The blade runs the entire length of the 
handle and is of uniform temper throughout. As 
the knife wears, cut away the covering as required. 


CHICAGO 








PRICE, POSTPAID, 25 CENTS 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
1729 Tribune Building, New York 











All GENUINE Hempel Quoins and Keys 


Exceptthe ‘* Monarch’’ Quoins 





g ) 
rape LEMP], "aren | 


Sold by all reputable dealers 


a exclu- 


sively by H. A. HEMPEL | 


THE INVENTOR OF THE QUOINS 
BUFFALO, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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When a customer says that of your work, your next bid becomes a 
formality. Any customer is glad to pay for money-making results. 


QWarren Standard 


Book Papers 


are a group of stocks for all sorts of printing and we stake our reputation on each and 
every one of them. Fifteen hundred experienced employees, the most modern equipment, 
constant experiment, are working to give you the papers that will help your reputation. 
Lustro Coated Book is unsurpassed for vignette or vivid detail-effects. Cameo Plated 
Coated Book, in dull, warm white or sepia, gives the soft, velvet depth of photogravures. 


’ . 
Send for the Paper Buyer’s Guide—Free 

containing specimens and printing results in color and half-tone of all Warren Standards. Also color 
schemes, border, typographical and page, arrangement hints; many idea aids, too, for daily needs. A 
necessity for the progressive printer. It is free to any printer or manager asking for it on his business 
stationery. 

When planning your next job let us know your specifications and we will gladly send you dummies 
made up in any of the Warren Standards. 


S. D.WARREN &CO.,, 197 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers of the best in staple lines of coated and uncoated Book Papers 





WARREN STANDARDS ARE CARRIED BY 


Baltimore, Md. - - - - Smith, Dixon Co. New York City, 32 Bleecker Street, Agent, Henry Linden- 
Boston Mass. - - - The A. Storrs & Bement Co. meyr & Sons 

Buffalo, N. Y. - - - - The Alling & Cory Co. New York City (for export only ), National Paper & 
Chicago, IIl. - - - - - J. W. Butler Paper Co. Type Co. 

Cincinnati, Ohio - Diem & Wing Paper Co. Philadelphia, Pa, - - - Megarge & Green Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio - - + The Petrequin Paper Co. Pittsburgh, Pa. - - - - The Alling & Cory Co. 
Southwestern Paper Co. Portland, Me. - - - - = Os M. Rice Paper Co. 
Denver, Colo. : - - The Peters Paper Co. Rochester, N.Y. - 7 4 ee: he Alling & Cory Co. 
Grand Randa. Mich Ce [ Michiean Paper Co St. Louis, Mo. - - - Mississippi Valley Paper Co. 
irand Rapids, Mich., entra Michigan Paper Co. Scranton, Pa. i : . Megargee Bros. 
Houston, Texas” - - - - Southwestern Paper Co. Seattle, Wash. - uy > a > Mutual Paper Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. - Missouri-Interstate Paper Co, Spokane, Wash. - - - American Type Founders Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. - = - Standard Paper Co. Vancouver, B. C. . American Type Founders C 


Dallas, Texas 


Constant excellence of product is the highest type of competition 
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An Extraordinary Opportunity 
Good for 30 Days Only 





THE INLAND PRINTER has arranged with the leading magazines, through The Grumiaux News 


and Subscription Co., 
good for 30 days only. 
few years. 


gested itself. 
the rush? 
result. 

worth-while magazines. 
save from 25 to 100%. 
TO-DAY. 


The thrifty will profit. 


This is your opportu 


Most people like to subscribe in November and December. 
to handle almost a year’s business in a month or two is a very serious problem. 
Why not induce our readers to subscribe early, thus reducing complaints and avoiding 
It is worth something to accomplish this, and the following money-saving offers are the 
The rest will keep us busy enough in December. 
Every club on this page will positively cost more this I 


nity. Take advantage of 


for a series of very special BARGAINS IN MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
The volume of subscription business has grown enormously within the last 
T 


he congestion in attempting 
A remedy has sug- 


Here are all the 
Fall. Buy now and 
it by sending your order 





INLAND PRINTER... 
Mother’s Magazine 
Pictorial Review.... 


$4.25 


Thereafter $5.15 


: 


Total Value....... $5.50 


Regular Price Qur Special Price 


8 30 for 30 Days Only INLAND PRINTE 


Ladies’ World. 
Mother’s Magazine 


Total Value....... 


Regular P 


rice Our Special Price 


R.. .$3.00) for 30 Days Only 

As Feit “ 00 

nike 50 $4. 25 
$5.50 50| Thereafter $4.90 





Regular Price Qyr Special Price 


INLAND PRINTER.. 
Modern Priscilla........ 
Pictorial Review........ 


i V0) $4. 25 


Total Value | Thereafter $4.85 


_ 00| for 30 Days Only 


INLAND PRINTE 


*Everybody’s Magazine. " 50} 


*Delineator 


Total Value....... 


Regular Price Our Special Price 
R... 3.00) for 30 Days Only 


» $4.7 75 


.50 


Thereafter $ 


$6 .00 





*Both magazines in this special club must go to the same address. 








Regular Price 


Our Special Price 





INLAND PRINTE 
Youth’s Companion 
Tarbell’s Life of Li 

in 2 Volumes, 


pages, Cloth Binding. . 





INLAND PRINTER. . .$3.00) 
Pictorial Review. .. 1.G0} St 20 Days Only 
Ladies’ World.......... 1.00| 
Modern Priscilla........ 1. -00/ $4.75 
“hereafter $5.6 
Total Value....... $6. 00) scented 
Regular Price Tee 
INLAND PRINTER. . .$3.00) Our Special Price 
McClure’s Magazine 1.50| for 30 Days Only 
Woman’s Home ( 
Companion... . 1.50{ $4.75 


ine : a | Thereafter $5.40 
Total Value....... $6.00) ssa aacainaet 


IR... 


Total Value....... 






5.40 
Regular Price 
. $3.00 
with 2.00 
neoln 
991 


Our Special Price 
" 30 Days Only 


, wo} $5.75 


Thereafter $6.50 
$7 50) 





INLAND PRINTE 
Scribner’s Magazine 


Total Value... . 





Regular Price Oyr Special Price 


INLAND PRINTER. . ~ 00) for 30 Days Only 

American Magazine. . . Bol 

MeClure’s Magazine... . 20! $4. 75 
Total Value....... sal Thereafter $5.80 


Regular Price Our Special Price 


R.. 83: <4 for 30 Days Only 


ee € “ $5. 25 





. $6.00 





INLAND PRINTE 
Lippincott’s Magazi 


Sunset Magazine....... 





Regular Price 
INLAND PRINTER. . .$3.00) Our Special Price 


McClure’s or American... 1.50} for 30 Days Only 


Review of Reviews...... 3 
Woman’s Home $6 00 
Companion.......... 1.50 , 


Thereafter $7.65 





Total Value | 


Total Value... . 


Thereafter $6.00 
Regular Price Qur Special Price 
R288: ot for 30 Days Only 


cain 00} $4. 25 


ee $6. 00] Thereafter $5.00 





INLAND PRINTE 


Review of Reviews...... 


Total Value....... 


Our Special Price 
for 30 Days Only 


$4.00 


RG. 00) Thereafter $4.75 


Regular Price 
R.. . $3.00) 
3.00( 


esa, | 





Send your order to-day. 


subscriber, your subscription will be advanced one 


magazines may be sent to one address or each 


Commence your subscriptions with any month. 


year from the preser 


to a different address. Thi 


If you are already a 
it date of expiration. The 
is gives you an opportunity 


to have your friends subscribe with you, or to use the magazine subscriptions as gifts to your friends 


or relatives. 
priced offers are available. 


Address your order and send remittance by Check, Postal or Express Money Order, 


Here is a rare opportunity for you to provide for your Christmas gifts while these low- 


to 


The Grumiaux News and Subscription Company 
175 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


















































THIRD PATENT SUIT 
Linotype vs. Intertype 


We desire to announce that we have instituted a 
third action in the United States District Court 
of the Eastern District of New York against the 
International Typesetting Machine Company (manu- 
facturers of the Intertype) for infringement of the 
following United States Letters Patent: 

No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 


789,646 
792,851 
797,412 
825,054 


W.S.Coe_ - . 
Isaiah Hall 

Isaiah Hall - 

J. R. Rogers - 
J. M. Cooney and 
H. L. Totten - - 
P. T. Dodge - 


619,393 
665,212 
665,326 
740,470 


H. A. Agricola, Jr. - No. 
J. R. Rogers - - No. 
P. T. Dodge - No. 
-S.Homans- - No. 
.S. Kennedy - No. 888,176 
-R. Rogers - - No. 945,608 
.S. Kennedy - No. 1,104,512 


No. 
No. 


759,501 
761,289 


We have recently announced a first and second 
action, now pending, in the United States District 
Court of the Southern District of New York, brought 
by us against the International Typesetting Machine 
Company, for infringement of the following United 
States Letters Patent: 


No. 614,229 
No. 614,230 
No. 13,489 


(Reissue) 


No. 586,337 
No. 619,441 
No. 630,112 
No. 643,289 


- 661,386 
. 718,781 
. 719,436 
- 134,746 
» 739,591 
- 739,996 
. 746,415 


. 757,648 
. 758,103 
. 759,501 
. 787,821 
. 797,412 
- 797,436 
. 824,659 


. 826,593 
. 830,436 
. 837,226 
- 848,338 
- 888,402 
. 925,843 
- 955,681 








MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. 























ENTIRELY NEW 





WORK AND TURN 
OR 


“S12P SHEET 
PAPER-FOLDING MACHINE 


PATENTED 


(ALL INFRINGEMENTS WILL BE PROSECUTED 


FOR BOOK, 
CATALOG, AND PERIODICAL WORK 


BROWN FOLDING MACHINE CO. 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


CHICAGO: 348. S. DEARBORN STREET NEW YORK CITY: 38 Park Row 
ATLANTA, GA.: J. H. SCHROETER & Bro, DALLAS, TENX.: 1102 Commerce STREET 
TORONTO, CAN.: 114 ADELAIDE, W. 
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Sold with a TRIAT 





























- GUMANA 


10x15 (THE GUARANTEED AUTOMATIC FEED FOR PLATEN PRESSES) 12x18 


The ‘‘HUMANA”’ is the ONLY automatic machine, or press, that will feed PAPER and 
CARDBOARD (all weights and surfaces), ENVELOPES (made up and blanks), TAGS, 
BLOTTERS, PAMPHLETS, FLAT BAGS, BOX CARTONS, INDEX CARDS, etc., ete. 

We absolutely GUARANTEE a HAIR-LINE REGISTER and a MINIMUM SPOIL- 
\5E on all jobs. . 

TWO ‘SHUMANAS”’ can easily be operated by ONE BOY, and will produce MORE 
\ ORK, and at LESS COST, than any OTHER automatic flat-bed press ever invented. 

The ‘SHUMANA” is GUARANTEED as to its parts and workmanship, and is extremely 
S MIPLE to adjust and operate. 











HUMANA will be part of 
equipment of ModelPrint-shop 
at ELECTRICAL SHOW, 
Grand Central Palace, dur- 
ing week of CONVENTION. 
Tickets for Electrical Show 
furnished gratis on request. 
Address HUMANA Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J. 
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Sold with a TRIAL and C 


ISLNAHWAVd GHYUYHAHd 7° HSVO 


A piaten press HOMANIZED (showing make-ready ) 


There is ABSOLUTELY no other automatic attachment, or automatic flat-bed press, that 
can feed 50 PER CENT of the range of work THAT THE ‘“SHUMANA” WILL FEED 
TO A HAIR-LINE REGISTER. 

We have over THREE HUNDRED AND FIFTY testimonials. Send for them; also 
circulars and samples of work. 

More than 550 HUMANAS sold and in actual operation. Two sizes, 10x15 and 12x 18. 


Manufactured and Ottice and Salesroom : 
GUARANTEED by H U MANA . O M PA N = a 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS BUFFALO BOSTON ATLANTA CINCINNAT} 

















Brown's Linen 


A Big Black Blot ! 


It can’t disturb the bookkeeper whose 
books are made of Brown’s Linen Ledger 
Paper —not one whit. 
Under the erasing knife the heaviest blot 
disappears in a fine powder—and the 
erasure can be written over without the 
pen-point sticking and spattering—with- 
out the ink running and blurring. 
The fine writing qualities of Brown’s 
Linen Ledger extend through the sheet. 
This is one of the reasons why record 
books and ledgers made of Brown’s 
Linen Ledger Paper will give full satis- 
faction to your customers—why it pays 
to recommend Brown’s. 
Books made of Brown’s cost so little 
more than books made of ordinary ledger 
paper, that no one will hesitate paying 
the extra cost once they know the su- 
perior writing, erasing and lasting quali- 
ties of Brown’s Linen Ledger Paper. 
Brown’s Linen Ledger Paper is made 
with and without our flexible Invisible 
Hinge. 

We are also makers of All Linen and 

Bond Papers of the Better Grades. 


L. L. Brown Paper Co. 


Established 1850 Adams, Mass., U.S. A. 


FACSIMILE OF WATER-MARK 


LILIBROWN iin JPAPER CO. 
LINEN LEDGER 








Patented in 


versie’ ~~ “NY Acme Binder 


Belgium 


If you are on the 
lookout for a new 
Binder — 
Suppose you 
investigate 
its reputa- 
tion among | 
users. 
The Aeme is known } 
for its high-class | 
work and isa favor- | 
ite with employees | 
in the bindery. Its ; 
smooth, perfectly | 
running operation 
appeals to the careful } 
buyer who is on the ; 
market for satisfac- | 
tory stapling machines. | 
For sale by printers’ 
supply houses through- 
out the United States, 


The Acme Staple 
Machine Co.,Ltd. 


112 North Ninth Street, 
Camden, N. J. 
Progress Typewriter Supply 
Co.,Ltd.,London, England, 
European Agent 








QUALITY 


ie: b eke A belo 





Service—Price 
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me i ie e 
Satin yo?” ENGRAVERS“) All 
Finish’”’ 
Copper 


, 
Engraver’s 


ae 


US A &GREAT BRITAIN 
GERMANY & FRANCE 


We guarantee our Copper and Zinc to be 
free of any foreign substances due to the 
fact that they are both scientifically tested 
in our factory. 


The American Stcel & Copper Plate Co. 
rox to 113 Fairmount Ave., Jersey City, N.J. 


BRANCHES AND WAREHOUSES 
6ro Federal St. 116 Nassau St. 3 Pemberton Row 
Chicago, JI. New York City Iondon,E.C.,Eng. 





















































FOR EVERY PRINTER 
KVERY WHERE 


HE great majority of job presses in use are Chandler & Price 
Gordons—as every printer knows. 


The C. & P. New Series Gordon is the recognized standard 
jobber. In adaptability, capacity, durability—in every phase of the 
production of maximum good work per hour a maximum of productive 
hours—it is the press by which other presses are measured. 


We don’t build C. & P. Presses. We do sell C. & P. Presses. Mani- 
festly it is to our interest to sell the press which will, in our judgment, 
give the most satisfaction per dollar expended. That will also be the 
press which our customers demand. Our long experience leads us to 
believe that the C. & P. New Series Press is the press for every printer 
everywhere. Our confidence in it is such that we have just bought 





OVER 20 CARLOADS 
conan PRICE onions PRICE 


CUTTERS 


This also, we understand, is a pur- 


PRESSES 


This, the manufacturers tell us, is the 
























largest single order for job presses ever 
placed. 


Chandler & Price Paper Cutters 
have the same worth and give the same 
full value as C. & P. Presses. Being con- 
vinced, beyond doubt, of this fact, and 
certain that we can recommend them 
without reservation, backed up by the 
C. & P. guarantee on every machine, 
we have bought 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 


Everything for the Printer, Bookbinder, Lithographer and Bookmaker 





chase which establishes a new record 
for quantity. 


We will gladly send full descriptions 
of C. & P. Printers’ Machinery, and 
answer any questions concerning it. It 
is our opinion that any printer who pur- 
chases equipment of this nature without 
making himself familiar with C. & P. 
Presses and Cutters does not serve his 


own best interests. 



















































































A TEST WILL 
TE. THe 
TALE 


You who have read our adver- 
tisements and have not taken 
advantage of our proposition, 
should not allow another day 
to pass without testing and 
investigating our claims of 
‘just what the printer wants”’ 
in our high quality coated 
paper, 


“FAULTLESS” 


It is a perfect paper for cata- 
logue, booklet, and other 
high-class printing for both 
printer and lithographer. The 
printing surface stands for the 
very highest grade of finish, 
no picking orcurling, no 
tendency to offset, uniform in 
color, weight and quality. 


We offer to send a liberal 
sample that you may make 
the test. 


We manufacture many other 

high-class coated papers and 

are in position to make quick 
shipments. 


Complete stock in regular 
sizes and weights. 


We want the opportunity to 
submit samples and to figure 
with you. 


Watervliet Paper 
Company 


WATERVLIET, MICHIGAN 























It’s In the Make 


Ample machine facilities is a good 
talking point for business, but the 
character of product depends upon the 
knowing how to ‘‘do things.”’ 


Perfect Made Plates 
Save Money in the 
Pressroom 


We use extra heavy shell plates, which 
means long and perfect service. 

Too little attention is paid to the she// 
feature of the average electrotype. 


When once you try our extra heavy shell, 
you will use no other. 


OUR LEAD MOULDING PROCESS is a 
dependable method of obtaining perfect 
reproduction and quick service. 


Our process of Lead Moulding and of depositing 
the shell on the mould without the aid of graphite, 
and other methods used on wax-moulded plates, 
enables us to guarantee exact duplication without 
lass of detail. Perfect reproductions and perfect 
register are obtained, because lead takes an exact 
mould and is not affected by varying temperature, 
and after moulding undergoes no other operation 
until it is placed in the solution. 


Users who appreciate high-class work praise the 
efficiency of our Lead-Moulded Plates. If you 
have a high-class job in mind, let us submit samples 
of work both by plate and printed results. 


Our Entire Plant Is Fully Equipped 


with new and modern machinery, and in the hands 
of expert workmen. 





Phone Franklin 2264. Automatic 53753 
We will call for your business. 


American Electrotype 
Company 


24-30 South Clinton Street, Chicago 












































UP-TO-DATE slependynseein 


Are interested in any machine 
that will advance present printing 
conditions. 


The Swink Press 


was designed with this purpose in 
view. It is the fastest, simplest, 
most rigid, durable, accurate and 








compact two-revolution cylinder 
press now built. Every claim we 
make for it is substantiated by its 
actual operation. 





Let us send you our catalogue. 
It will tell you fully wherein the 
superiority of the SWINK exists. 


THE SWINK PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: DELPHOS, OHIO 

















What Would Be q hought of a General 


who watted until morning 
for the newspaper account 
of the battle in which his 
corps was engaged? 





Yet that is the attitude of the 
manufacturer who depends upon 
his cost system for knowledge of 
his shop’s efficiency. With a 


NATIONAL 
MACHINE 
RECORDER 


installed, fu// news of the engage- 
ment is telegraphed to him from 
every point of action—he has con- 
stantly before him a bird’s-eye 
view of the entire field—he sees 
the battle as it progresses, and 
can rush reinforcements to the 
point where they are needed. He 


is IN CONTROL. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 























FELEPHONE CALUMET 3894 


ILLINOIS MACHINE RECORDER CO., 1701-1703 S. Clark St., Chicago, III. 
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The Advertising 
Manager Grows 


9 Enthusiastic 
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“Pm Perfectly 
Satisfied, Thanks 


ES—all my printing goes to one shop 
—when I find the right kind of 
printer, I stick. 
““Why>’ Listen. 
“The man who landed MY business, 
knew HIS business. He put an end to my 
=— paper-buying troubles by putting me wise to 
== the paper that just suits me in price, quality 
=— and service—Hammermill Bond. 

“He never has to say, ‘Let me estimate on 
some work and see how much I can save you.’ 
Not when he’s saving me 20 to 50% on the 
paper, on every office form from order blanks 
to follow-up and price-lists, with Hammermill 
Bond. Not when its quality has just made 
the very finest lot of circulars that ever went 
over my desk. 
=== “Sure, he makes a good thing out of it. 
== Whena printer can show a customer quality 
: and how to save money at the same time— 

he making his profit on the job just the same 
— it’s mighty easy to close an order, isn't it? 
“And when you get a customer to put his 
== different forms on gray, buff, salmon, golden 
- rodand eight otherattractive shades of Ham- 
mermill Bond—to match them he has to use 
the same paper, hasn't he? And who'd he 
reorder it from but you? 

“Better send for their ‘Signal System’ booklet on the 
use of colored forms, and free book of samples of the best 

paper ever made for the price.”’ Write to 


Hammermill Paper Co. 
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Makers of 


AAMME RIAN, 
BOND 


“*The Utility Business Paper’’ 
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For the Small 
Printing Shop 








We will put upon the market, in 
October, another machine (No. 3) for 


operating the EMBOSO PROCESS. 


It will be licensed under all our patents 
and will produce just as good printing in 
relief effects, embossed or engraved, as 
our large machines. It is designed to 
meet the requirements of small shops 
everywhere. 


Its use will double, treble, and some- 
times quadruple the net profit on a job 
of printing. 


Ask us about it. 








Emboso Sales Company 


Riggs Building, Washington, D. C. 


Sole owners of basic patents covering the process and 
product of relief printing wuhout dies or plates. 


PELE LT 











You’ve a Millstone Around Your Neck 


With your shaft and belt drive, you are wasting current making 
‘all the wheels go round”? just to use your linotype or intertype. 














ceMrian 


OUR INDIVIDUAL MOTOR DRIVE WILL 
REDUCE YOUR POWER BILLS 


Write for Circular 3500 


THE HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILL., and BOSTON, MASS. 




















VANBOSSER 


ELECTRICALLY HEATED 
MOUNTING BLOCK FOR EMBOSSING DIES 








Locked Up On Any Platen Press — Just the Same as an Ordinary Chase 


MANUFACTURED UNDER 


United States Patent, October 6, 1914 


French Patent, March 24, 1914 


Canadian Patent, February 10, 1914 


English Patent, January 5, 1914 


Other U. S. and Foreign Patents Pending 


Any Infringement of these Patents will be Vigorously Prosecuted 


SHOWING FLEXIBLE LOCK-UP SYSTEM 


The Vanbosser is the first and only successful 
electrically heated mounting block upon which a 
large number of embossing dies can be locked and 
independently registered into type form or design. 
In mounting dies on the Vanbosser the clamping 
device automatically locks itself, and in connection 
with register screws performs the same function 
as does any of the patent blocks. 

If you can’t lock up as many dies as face of block 
will hold — one-half inch apart —a heater device 
for embossing is not a success. The Vanbosser 


does this and more—it scores and embosses with 
the same impression. 

Forms can be easily and accurately registered with- 
out removing chase from press. 


Attach cord to any lamp socket and in fifteen 
minutes 450 degrees of heat, controllable down to 
200 degrees, is projected right into the die, without 
superheating the press. 


Only ordinary type-form pressure is required to 
emboss ‘‘ The Vanbosser Way.” 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 191 


THE VANBOSSER MANUFACTURING CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 











You Get the Order 


We Will Help You Do the Work 


N order to control the printing 

in your own locality, wouldn’t 
you appreciate an opportunity 
to command the facilities of one 
of the largest and most perfect 
printing-plants in the United 
States Pr 


A letter addressed to The 


Henry O. Shepard Company, for 
attention of Mr. Arthur B. Rice, 
who 1s in charge of the Specialty 








Department of this Company, 
will secure complete information, 
explaining what this service 
comprehends. 


Our plant can be made the 
means of creating new business 
for your plant this month. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 


632 SOUTH SHERMAN STREET 
CHICAGO 


SPECIALIZING HOT EMBOSSING—COLOR 
WORK—AND OUT-OF-THE-ORDINARY JOBS 





























KIMBLEIZE 


FOR YOUR PROFITS SAKE 


Here’s a 

Pr.ater 

W: o Did 

K mble Motor Co., 
Chicago. 


D. ar Sirs:— 
lease send us a set 


o! brushes for Kimble 
Motors (giving size). 


Mankato, Minn., 
August 4, 1914. 


Ve have three of your 
motors and they are just the thing for 
a printing-office; never had any trouble 
with them as yet, and had them for three 
yeirs, using them every day, and cer- 
tainly can recommend them as the best 
for any printer to install. 
Respectfully, 
Meisner Printing Co. 


Per W. M. Meisner, Mer. 


There are hun- 
dreds of printers 
as well pleased as 
Meisner. They 
simply have to be. We have 
designed our motors to give 
printers better service at less cost-—-and 
they do it. 


Designed 
Especially 
for You 
Printers 


The big outstanding fea- 
ture of Kimble Motors is 
their wide range of speeds 
and their fine speed grada- 
tions. Your pressman can select exactly 
the speed best suited to any given job. 


Exactly 
the Speed 
to Suit 
the Job 


This means less use of the throw- 

off, less spoilage and a much 
greater number of 
impressions per hour. 


The Kim- 
ble Motor 
reduces cur- 
rent con- 

sumption in almost direct pro- 

portion to every reduction in press speed. 

Average press speed is about 60% of 

maximum. On this basis Kimble Motors 

-save between 25% and 30% of your 

electric current bill over any other alter- 
nating current motor. 


Current 
Consumption 
Proportioned 
to Speed 


By current saving alone 
Kimble Motors save 5% 
| monthly on their cost. When 
| the increased efficiency of presses and 
decreased spoilage are also 
considered it will be found 
that they pay easily 10% 
monthly dividends on their 
cost. 


Pay their 
| Cost in 
| a Year 





There is a Kimble Motor of 
a size to run any press in your 
Profit’s. | shopfromthesmallestGordons 
Sake to the biggest cylinders. Run 
every one of your presses with an 
individual Kimble Motor. You will be 
amazed at the savings. Write to-day 
for the Red Motor Catalog which tells 
the complete facts. 


| Kimbleize, 
Therefore, 
for Your 





Kimble Electric Co. 


The Alternating- Current Motor Specialists 
635 North Western Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


















You Are Invited to Exhibit in the Graphic Arts Department 


CLEVELAND 
BUSINESS EFFICIENCY 
EXPOSITION 


November 14th to 21st, 1914 


Displayed in ample space at the Cleveland Business Efficiency Exposition will be 
a fine showing of printed salesmanship and the craftsmanship and materials used to 
obtain it—the work of commercial artists, advertising producers, engravers, lithographers, 
printers, and makers of papers, inks, and other materials. 

This exhibit will be seen by a large number of business executives of Cleveland and 
the surrounding fifty cities of northern Ohio, a splendid field for the sale of advertising 
and art service and printed matter, because the leading industry is manufacturing, and 
the manufacturers in these days of keen business effort are adopting the best modern 
forms of salesmanship. 

We believe it will be to your advantage to exhibit in the graphic arts department. 


Northern Ohio Can Use More Good Sales Matter 


wholesale and retail stores, jobbing houses, con- 
tracting and office businesses and all manner of 
trades, industries and professions. These facts 
indicate the size, soundness and rapid growth of 
the business interests. The Cleveland Adver- 
tising Club has been a strong force in urging the 
use of good advertising and art upon business 
men. The exhibits at the exposition will direct 
business executives to the skilled craftsmen and 


The northern half of Ohio has a population 
of 3,600,000, and its chief city is Cleveland, pop- 
ulation 700,000. Cleveland is the leading city 
of the United States in the diversity of its manu- 
factures, in lake shipping, steel production and 
the manufacture of automobile parts, and paints 
and varnishes, and second in women’s outer wear 
and in knit goods. Cleveland manufactures in- 
creased 50 per cent in ten years. Cleveland 
banks hold one-third of Ohio's savings deposits. 


Allied with the manufacturing interests are high-grade materials. 


Exposition Managed by Banking Fraternity 


THE CLEVELAND CHAPTER, AMERI- They andthebankers of other northern Ohio cities 
CAN INSTITUTE OF BANKING, which is hold- __ will work together in bringing business execu- 
ing the exposition, has a membership of more tives to the exposition. These executives will be 
than 400 men actively engaged in bank work. __ prospects for good advertising, art and printing. 




















Mail the attached coupon and let us tell 
you of the excellent arrangements that are 
being made for the graphic arts display. E> 


CUT THIS OUT AND MAIL IT 
423 Rose Building, Cleveland: 


Cleveland Chapter, American Institute of Banking, 












CLEVELAND CHAPTER 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BANKING 


423 Rose Building 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 














You may send me details, floor plan and terms in 
regard to the Cleveland Business Efficiency Exposition. 





















FASTENER | {A Sample of ink in 


igh Poe nto hig SAVINK 
Alligator Steel Belt Lacing 


No tool required but a hammer. 
A hinge joint in any size of belting, 


suited alike to machine equipment T used to be merely a question of buying 


goodink. Nowthe thing to do isto buy good 


and shop use. ink in the most economical way. 
May we send you a free sample? 


r 


PL EXIIS2 8. Clinton St. CHICAGO Ullman-Philpott 
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RADIANT ENAMEL 


EXCEPTIONAL STRENGTH 


are dependable. They are mixed to meet the 


EXCEPTIONAL FOLDING QUALITIES demands of the pressman. They are packed 
in the most economical package —the SAV- 


EXCEPTIONAL PRINTING QUALITIES : 
INK CAN. Note the convenience and clean- 


a liness of the SAVINK CAN—the can that 
ee gives you just the amount of ink you want. 
Ream Lots z a 2 7'2c per Ib, If the SAVINK Way is better, you want to 
Case Lots - v - 7%e per Ib. know it. Find out at our expense. Read the 
‘Ten bom i j ” - em. column at the right and learn how. 
Prices on mill shipments on application. All standard sizes and weights 


carried in stock in Chicago. The Ullman-Philpott Co. 
(Established 1881.) 


Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 4811 Lexington Ave., eget 
514 - 522 Sherman Street, CHICAGO Cleveland, Ohio. pa 
Exact Size —. 


or Sample. 











Branch 


Catalog Cover Contest || **",, 


per Co., Cumber- 


for Typographers a, Hl 
R. D. Wilson 
& Sons, 
Conducted by THE AMERICAN PRINTER Clarksburg, 
W. Va. 
S Wright, Bar- 
Opens October 1, 1914— Closes January I, 1915 rett & Stil- 
po sg sae i Enclosed find 10c for SAVINK 
on . . % . : : Sample of U-P Bond BI 
The Copy C. I. Johnson ' i U-P Job ‘Black ea . py Marve! 
Books about printing, including the famous De Vinne works. nay & Co., ae Half-tone Black (Check the ink 
Catalog. Our publications embrace books on typography, press- St. Paul, Minn, : - desired.) 
work, business, cost-finding, estimating, advertising, and other Wahpeton Paper 
subjects. We also fill orders for the productions of other pub- Co., Wahpeton, 
lishers. Cash with orders. Oswald Publishing Company, 25 City N.D. 
Hall Place, New York. & Mercantile Paper 
The Rules Co., Montgomery, 
The contest is open to all who may desire to compete. The Ala. 
copy must be set in type and only one style of type-face should 
be used. (This allows the use of capitals, small capitals and lower- 
case of both roman and italic.) Ornamentation of any kind is 
permissible. Six proofs to be submitted, printed in black and 
orange on any kind of paper, the size of which must be four and 
a quarter (414) by.six (6) inches. Contestants can enter as many 
times as they desire. All entries must be made by January 1, ; evo V ator 
1915, and they should be sent addressed to Catalog Cover Contest 
Editor, THE AMERICAN PRINTER, 25 City Hall Place, New York. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
The Awards 
The —— — will ied “> arded to — hae which in : aa q For the rapid—safe—cheap 
the opinion of the juc ges are the best typographical arrangements : 3 H : 1 
if effective and attractive catalog covers. handling of paper, either In Cases, 
First place: Twenty dollars in gold. i 5 ‘ 
oc place: Fe Soy dollars in gold. q rolls, bales or bundles. 
Third place: Five dollars in gold. : F i i 
Fourth place: Three dollars, subscription. # q The Revolvator will pile and 
Fifth place: Three dollars, subscription. . wae. unpile paper cheaper, better, 
Sixth place: Three dollars, subscription. a ie ick h h hod 
Seventh place: Three dollars, subscription.  . quicker than any other method. 
Eighth place: Three dollars, subscription. . = 
Ninth place: Three dollars, ‘subse Tiption. ; Send for Bulletin I-30, “*The Revolva- 
Tenth place: Three dollars, subscription. is the P. Trade”? 
Eleventh place: Three dollars, subscription. : tor in the Paper Lrade. 
Twelfth place: Three dollars, subscription. 


Thirteenth plz Th jollars, subs ‘ ' ° 
Each of neigh a ountte wilt he po N. ¥, Revolving Portable Elevator Co. 
tion to THE AMERICAN PRINTER. 
351 Garfield Ave., JERSEY CITY, N. J 
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Dealers You Ought to Know 


This Directory is in the interest of Printers’ Supply Houses, Paper- 
Dealers, Engravers, Electrotypers, Lithographers, Linotype and 
Monotype Composition, Motor Power and Secondhand Machinery, 
etc., and represents Near-by Dealers not usually advertisers. 


Subscribers will find this Directory a great convenience in placing orders with near-by dealers. 


Your Near-by Dealers Can Serve You Quickly. 


Should any article be desired not herein advertised, The Inland 


Printer will be pleased to furnish special information or advise manufacturers of such requirements. 
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ILLINOIS 


Don’t Buy Solid Quads 
ECONOMY QUADS 
SAVE 25 PER CENT 
In Weight gt 


In Time PAT'D 
¢ In Labor OcT. 
= InTrouble 95 °\9 
Always INSIST on your ? 
Dealer supplying 


a 
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Partridge & 
Anderson Co. 


Designers, Electrotypers 
Engravers, Stereotypers 
100-116 N. Fifth Avenue Chicago 
C.S. Partridge, President 
Phones: Main 197, 198, 199. Auto. 31-757, 31-755 





American 
Quality 
Rollers 
Make- 
Ready 
Paste 
oat ie a 7 Flexible 
314-318 W. GRAND AVE., ines 
CHICAGO 


Phones: Automatic 36-215 Superior 4100 


Illinois 
0) Electrotype Co. 


Electrotypers Nickeltypers 
Designers Engravers 


314-318 South Canal Street, Chicago 


Phones: Harrison 1000. Automatic 52964. 


Stationers Engraving 
Company 

123 W. Madison Street Chicago, IIl. 

Engravers — Plate Printers — Die Embossers— 

Wedding Invitations— Book Plates—Monogram 


Stationery— Cards— Menus — Dance Programs 
— Club Invitations— Business Stationery—etc. 





Art Reproduction Co. 


DESIGNERS and ENGRAVERS 
MULTI-COLOR PLATE SPECIALISTS 
NEGATIVES FOR OFFSET PROCESS 

The only engraving house in Chicago which makes 
a specialty of Duo - Tones, Three and Four Color Pro- 
cess Printing Plates. Correspondence solicited. 
’ PHONE FRANKLIN 2181 
412-420 Orleans St. 


Chicago, Ill. } 


JUERGENS BROS.CO. 


DESIGNERS 
ENGRAVERS 
ELECTROTYPERS 


166W.Adams St. Chicago 


MICHIGAN 





Blomgren Bros. & Co. 


DESIGNERS 
ENGRAVERS 
ELECTROTYPERS 


512 SHERMAN ST, 015 1 (07.4 ele) 


Grinders and Cutting-room Specialties 
We sell to printers, lithographers and related 
trades and satisfy them, because of a knowl- 
edge of what is required, Our personal service 
makes customers satisfied. Our. specialties: 
cutting sticks (all sizes); K. K. knife lubricator, 
takes place of oil and soap; K. Kk. paper-slip 
vowder, better than soapstone. Also expert 
cnifegrinders. 

E. C. Keyser & Co., 722 S. Clark St., Chicago 


“BANNER BLACK” 


A jet black Printing Ink that does not dry on rollers 

or ink-plate. Easy working. Dries on all kinds ot stock. 

Does not skin or lump inthe can. Nowaste. Price $1.00 
per pound net. 


Sample Can for trial, 30 cents, postpaid. Made only by 


Diamond Printing Ink Works 


Detroit, Michigan 





25 to $35 Yearly 
ABULAR equipment for rule- 
and-figure and blank work on 
standard Linotypes, with all 
matrices, 

Lino-Tabler Co., Chicago 

New York, Toronto 
These slugs FREE to trade plants 


= = e% ¥ rr a 
RULED-BLANK COMPOSITION 
(72-2 2 =e SS 


Sure Enough Metallic Inks 
If vou use metallic inks—don’t use the ‘‘as-good- 
kind.’ Get the BEST—cost no more. 

We Make All Kinds Printing Inks 
Let us figure with you. Our inks are known 
for Quality. 
The Kohl & Madden Manufacturing Company 
626 Federal Street, Chicago, Il. 


MISSOURI 
NEW JERSEY 





Cline. Westinghouse 
Motor Equipments 


Used by the Best Known Printers. 
Cline Intertype and Linotype Motor Drive fits any 
Model. Hundreds now in use. 
$65.00 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
Fisher Building CHICAGO, ILL. 








Advertising Stickers! All Kinds! All Prices! 
Inexpensive and effective ad- 
vertising. A universal busi- 
ness help. Send to-day for 
price-list. Splendid field for 
agents. 

St. Louis Sticker Co. 


Department I St. Louis, Missouri 














If its ENGRAVED or EMBOSSED LF] 
“WE DO IT" 
® TELEPHONES RANDOLPH 60S°806 





“pWirfReunD& Sons 
Ci sven om commen PATE 
ENGRAVERS » PRINTERS 


SHON CRS STEEL DIE EMBOSSERS 
aa rONeRr cic 16020 .RanDoweH St. CHICAGO 

















Manz Engraving Co. 
Chicago 
Works: 4015 Ravenswood Ave. 

Sales office: 22 W. Monroe Street 
Specialties: Lead mold stecl-face electrotypes; 
color plates in Ben Day process ; color plates in 
three-color process; color plates in quadruple- 
color process. Artists and designers for illus- 
trations and covers. Half-tones and zinc etch- 
ings of quality. Correspondence solicited. 





GEO. W. SWIFT, Jr. 


Bordentown, N. J. 


Designer and Manufacturer 


of special machinery for printing and producing 
paper products, 

What do you need to increase your production 
and reduce your cost? 


We Can Make It. 
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NEW YORK 


F. A. Ringler Co. 


Designing, Engraving and Electrotyping 
Downtown plant, 21 and 23 Barclay Street 
to 26 and 28 Park Place. 

Phone: 7141 Barclay 
Uptown plant, 207-217 West Twenty-fifth 
Street, New York. 

Phone: 1186 Chelsea 


PENNSYLVANIA 








EASTERN BRASS & 
WOOD TYPE CoO. 


Manufacturers of 
BRASS AND WOOD TYPE 
Send for Catalogue and Special Prices 


- WOODHAVEN,N. Y. 


HALF TONE — LINE — COLOR 


ENGRAVERS 


DESIGNERS % ILLUSTRATORS 


GATCHEL & MANNING: 
PHILADELPHIA | 


i) 








; Phone 3283 Beekman 


New York Machinery Co. 
National Printing Machinery Co. 


typers, Stereotypers and Photoengravers. 


ARTISTS a 


Machinery and Supplies for Printers, Electro- 


THE COMPLETE ESTABLISHMENT 


ENGRAVERS 


ECLIPS 


j= WAX ENGRAVERS 


ELECTROTYPE € 


WOOD ENGRAVERS 


Printing 
and Embossing Dies 
Brass, Steel, Zinc 
First-class Workmanship 


WM. R. YOUNG 


R . ae ENGRAVING CO. 
101 Beekman St. New York City 2041 EAST 38° st CLEVELAND 121-123 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











The time to advertise is when business is at its best. 

The excuse that you have now more than you can 

handle, means that you care only for to-day. What 
about the future? 
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Manufactured and Sold on Honor 


There can be no better argument for a 
good article than the rea/ truth about it — 
and the facts count. 

Do you know of a better - known, a greater 
service-giving perforator? Boiled down in a few 
words—highest efliciency and greatest durability. 

Here are a few pertinent facts worthy of your 
consideration should you hesitate when about 
ready to buy. The 


Universal-Peerless 
Rotary Perforator 


will do this for you: 

Hyphen-cut Perforation, Knife-cut Perfora- 
tion, Slitting Heads, Loose-leaf Creasing Heads, 
Gang Scoring Heads for Booklet Covers. Straight 
Line of Perforation Guaranteed. Perfect Reg- 
ister. Three Sizes, 30 in., 36 in. and 42 in. wide. 

Then, again, think over these facts seriously: 
Six hundred fifteen Printers, Bookbinders and 
Lithographers use from one to forty Peerless 
and Universal - Peerless Rotary Perforators. 

They are used in eighteen foreign countries. 

They are used in nine different Government 
Printing Offices. 

Catalogues on Application. Sold by all Dealers 


BURTON’S SON 


CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 


Manufactured by A. G. 


118 to 124 South Clinton Street, 
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Warning to Printers! 


All printers and printers’-supply firms in the United States are hereby warned not to make, use or sell materials or 
appliances connected with any alleged process for producing embossing without dies, and which may be offered in substitu- 
tion for the GENUINE ORIGINAL EMBOSSING PROCESS, which, with the Automatic Machine therefor, is exclu- 
sively owned and controlled by this company, being strongly covered by BASIC UNITEDSTATES PATENT RIGHTS. 


The only Mechanical Embossing Process in existence is broadly protected by United States Patent No. 1,084,742, 
and the only practical operative Machine ever made by anybody for handling embossed work without dies is our ‘‘ Auto- 
matic Thermo-Embossing Machine,’’ basically covered by United States Serial Application No. 813,142 and United 
States Serial Application No. 813,143, all of which patent rights are owned bv this corporation. 


No process ever developed, other than that of this Company, is in any degree capable of producing an embossed 
effect without dies. The makers of another process, misnamed to induce the idea among the trade that it will actually 
emboss, know that it is wholly incapable of embossing, and only by employing a process which strictly infringes on our 
above named Patent, could would-be competitors even produce samples to interest the trade. All printers can satisfy 
themselves of the absolute truth of these declarations by examining such old United States Patents as those to Crump, 
No. 644,281 and No. 644,282, which all distinctly specify that they provide a ‘‘ PROCESS FOR VARNISHING 
PRINTS,’’ not embossing, for the ampie reason that fifteen years ago when these inventions were made, the mechanical 
art of embossing had not been discovered. This art was discovered and its inventions all developed by this corporation’s 
corps of chemists and engineers, all of whose patents we now control, and we are therefore the only firm who can and 
will legally protect its Licensees in the use of the Art of Mechanically Embossing without Dies. Several companies have 
successively tried out this old Crump Print Varnishing Process, and have all gone out of business or abandoned it, among 
them being the American Lithograph Company, who rejected it thirteen years ago. 


The public is hereby notified that all printers operating under any of the pretended embossing processes offered in 
substitution for ours, and all users employing such printers’ products in their business, will be held strictly to account 
by us for same under Section 4919, United Revised Statutes, the purchasers being equally liable with the printers. Printers 
can be licensed upon most liberal terms to operate under ours, THE ONLY ORIGINAL EMBOSSING PROCESS 
WITHOUT DIES, and very economically supplied with all materials and machinery therefor by writing to 


Taylor-Evans Embossing Machine Company 
Indianapolis, U. S. A. 
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" ; Cash In on the Demand 
Automatic 


~| or 
H e 
- POSTER 
rs that thinks for the operator of a 
: motor-driven machine tool or 
printing-press—that's S | AM P S 
The MonitorSystem si alana chorea amet ails ats 


EYE-CATCHING ADVERTISEMENT 


It cuts out having to wait for the The demand for them is growing by leaps and 
machine to pick up speed or come bounds, and since the WAR the German supply 
to rest—eliminates all juggling of has been absolutely shut off. Printers and lithog- 
rheostat handles. raphers here should therefore get busy. 


& 4g We have made a particular study of this proposi- 
Just Press a Button tion and have splendid collections of German 
: specimens on exhibition at our various offices, and 

to start, stop, lock, reverse, retard we cordially invite printers to get in touch with 

our representatives and arrange to see these collec- 


M ee the wenn = tions, get ideas from them and arrange to get the 
onitor ystem 1s practica y t00r proper paper for printing these stamps. 


proof and gives you precise, imme- To get this stamp business, to get reorders, and 
diate action. Descriptive bulletins to turn them out at a profit, aGUARANTEED 
are yours upon request. FLAT GUMMED PAPER must be used. 


MonitorControllerCompany | || Ideal Coated Paper Co. 


ttt South Gay Stveet. Baltimore BROOKFIELD, MASS. 


NEW YORK, 30 Church St. CHICAGO, 1040 Old Colony Bldg, 
PHILADELPHIA, 1533 Chestnut St. BOSTON, 77 Franklin St. a Sea GHICAGO CINCINNATI 
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Confirming 
The Buyers’ Judgment 


The buyers of printers’ machinery may make individual mistakes now 
and then, but when the great majority of buyers are agreed about a 
product it’s a safe purchase for amy printer. 


That is why we have just bought 165 Chandler & Price New Series 
Gordon Presses and 45 C. & P. Cutters. 


210 
Chandler & Price Machines 


These are the machines which our customers want —as is evidenced 
by our year-after-year records. 





When the demand for one product grows steadily, and in a volume 
which overshadows all demand for all similar products, it indicates a 
condition which the jobber has to heed. When this demand is not 
created artificially, but grows because the performance of the machines in use 
makes the demand, the jobber knows that he is safe in recommending 
that machine and urging his customers to consider it. 


We have been handling C. & P. Presses and Cutters for years. We 
know them, not only as new machines in our warerooms but also 
as old machines which have done long service since the day we shipped 
them — many years ago, in numerous cases. We know the kind of 
work they do, and the long service they give; their reliability under 
all conditions, and the guarantee every one carries. That is why we 
buy them in large quantities. We can sell them because we snow them. 


Before you purchase a press or a cutter let us give you specifications 
of C. & P. machines, and facts about what they do. Full information 
is yours for the asking. 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 


BRANCHES IN NINE LEADING CITIES 


715 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 71 Columbia Street, SEATTLE 

29 Great Jones Street, NEW YORK Third and Locust Streets, Sr. Louis 

1224 H Street, N. W., WASHINGTON 310 Cedar Street, Sr. PAuL 

1102 Commerce Street, DALLAS 710 Baltimore Avenue, Kansas City 
1114 Howard Street, OMAHA 
































The Boss Sits Up and 
Takes Notice 


“A striking illustration of what the I. T. U. Course of 
Instruction in Printing is doing for our apprentices occurred 
here recently. One of our apprentices, who is almost out 
of his time, and who a few months ago completed the 
I. T. U. Course, was called upon to help out during a two- 
weeks’ rush in an office outside of Danbury in an unorgan- 
ized town. His work proved to be so meritorious that it 
attracted the special attention of his erstwhile employer, 
who inquired how he gained so much knowledge while 
only an apprentice. Upon learning the source, he took the 
matter up with two of his old men and offered to help 
defray their expenses if they would take the Course. He 
also offered the apprentice a steady situation at an ‘above- 
the-scale’ salary. The apprentice says he thinks he has 
his money back and a little more.’—George W. Andrews, 
Danbury (Conn.) Correspondent of Typographical Journal. 


If you want your work to “stand out,” to compel 
attention, and secure you an “over-the-scale” job, this Course 
will help you. 


It is endowed by the International Typographical 
Union, and sold below cost. 


For full particulars, drop a postal to 


The I. T. U. Commission 


632 Sherman Street 


Chicago, Illinois 
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THE CHAMBERS 
Paper Folding Machines 


With Continuous or Pile Type, Combing-Wheel Automatic Feeders 











Double 16 Folder with King Continuous Feeder 


CHAMBERS BROTHERS CoO. 


Fifty-second and Media Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago Office: 549 West Washington Boulevard 


MILLER & RICHARD, Canadian Agents, 7 Jordan Street, Toronto. 

















Consult the Specialists who KNOW 


The only Credit Book and Classified Directory of the Paper, Book, 
Stationery, Printing and Publishing Trade and kindred lines 


The Overlay Pre-eminent 
The 


Mechanical Chalk TYPO 
Relief Overlay piouTRENTH yEAR 


Will help to Increase Your Sales — Decrease Your Losses 


The process is installed in the majority of the RATINGS Most Carefully REVISED 


progressive printing-plants in the United States. and based upon substantiated statements 
and ledger facts furnished by the Trade 


WATZELHAN & SPEYER THE TYPO MERCANTILE AGENCY 


illi - N. Y. i 
183 William Street New York, x 160 BROADWAY General Offices NEW YORK 
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A NEW MONITOR 


MONEY-MAKER 


LATHAM’S MONITOR MULTIPLE 


PERFORATOR 


For Checks and Receipts 


A very heavy round hole Perforator 
to make a thirty-inch cross-line perfora- 
tion. Equipped with five stub-line heads 
for perforating six sheets with six checks 
on at one operation. 


In use by many of the best houses. 


Built up to the standard of all Latham 
Monitor Machines. 


Manufactured by 


Latham Machinery Co. ’ 


306-312 South Canal Street 
. 13 
CHICAGO, ILL. BOSTON, 130 Pearl Street 


NEW YORK, 124 White Street 


Rear view 











ONLY THROUGH INVESTIGATION 


can you make up your mind which one of 
the very few Die and Plate Presses will 
serve you best. 


“THE MODERN” 
DIE AND PLATE 
PRESS 


stands for excellence in point of construc- 
tion, speed, quantity and quality of output, 
and is the highest type of perfected die 
and plate press machinery. 
Its reputation is the result of a press 
being constructed on a scientific basis and 
a knowledge of what is required of the 
field to-day. 

It will print in the center of a sheet 
18x 27 inches from a steel die or plate 


5 x 9 inches. “Its speed and character of work can not be improved upon. 


Modern Die & Plate Press Mfg. Company 


BELLEVILLE, ILLINOIS 
NEW YORK OFFICE AND SALESROOM: 116 NASSAU STREET 
SoLE AGENTS FOR AUSTRALASIA, PARSONS & WHITTEMORE, INCORPORATED, 352 KENT STREET, SYDNEY 





























INTERTYPE 


“The Acme of High Quality” 


The success of nearly a thousand Intertypes in daily operation is a continuous demonstration 
of Intertype quality. 

The fact that we continue to sell machines as fast as we can build them indicates that the 
Intertype’s reputation for speed, simplicity, versatility and quality of product is firmly established. 

Whenever the machine is given a fair and unbiased investigation it is chosen in preference to 
any other—even when there are “influences” at work against it. 

A striking illustration of this fact is afforded by our recent sale of twelve Intertypes— seven 
Model A, Five Model B—to the Portland, Oregon, Telegram. The Telegram made a particularly 
thorough investigation, and the result should be very interesting to all prospective purchasers of 
composing-machines. 





; MODEL B TWO MAGAZINE INTERTYPE 
MODEL A SINGLE MAGAZINE INTERTYPE Instant Changes from One Magazine 
Magazine Changes in Twenty Seconds to the Other 














Buy Intertype Parts and Matrices 


We can supply practically all parts for linotype machines, and guarantee them to fit perfectly. 

Intertype matrices can be used for sorting up linotype fonts. They match exactly in alignment 
and every other particular. 

Our prices average about thirty per cent less than those charged by our competitor, the former 
monopoly. 

Quality of materials and workmanship has given Intertype parts and matrices a reputation 
equal to that enjoyed by Intertype machines. Asa result we are handling a large proportion of the 
composing machine supplies business of this country. 


INTERNATIONAL EXPESETTING MACHINEG 


WORLD BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO: Rand-McNally Building SAN FRANCISCO: 86 Third Street NEW ORLEANS: 316 Carondelet Street 

CANADA: Miller & Richard ARGENTINA: Bromberg & Co. AUSTRALASIA: Alex. Cowan & Sons, Ltd. 

CUBA: Vilaplane & Arredondo SWEDEN and FINLAND: Aktiebolaget Gumaelius & Komp. DENMARK: F. L. Bie 

NORWAY: Hansen & Skotvedt HOLLAND : Lettergieterij, Amsterdam SOUTH AFRICA: John Dickinson & Co. 
ENGLAND: H. W. Caslon & Co., Limited 




















BOOKS AND UTILITIES 








BOOKBINDING 


BooKBINDING FOR AMATEURS — W. J. 
THE ART OF BOOKBINDING - 


COMPOSING-ROOM 


ET AND PRACTICE THURGRAGIE 6 66. cos cicncnnccnscsceaneusevesiex $5. 


CONCERNING TYPE 
CORRECT COMPOSITION 
DESIGN AND COLOR IN PRINTING 


PLAIN PRINTING TYPES Theodore Low De Vinne 
PRINTING Charles Thomas Jacobi 
PRINTING AND WRITING MATERIALS — Adéle Millicent Smith 
SpPEcIMEN Books: 
Bill-heads (third book) 
Envelope Corner-cards (third book) 
Letter-heads (fourth book) 
Professional Cards and Tickets (fourth book) 
Programs and Menus (second book 
Covers and Title-pages (first book) 
TITLE-PAGES —- Theodore Low De Vinne 
THE PracticaL Printer — H. G. Bishop 
THE TyPoGRAPHY OF ADVERTISEMENTS —F. J. 
VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING 


A Hanpsook OF ORNAMENT 

A Hanprook oF PLANT Form 

ALPHABETS —- A IHTANDBOOK OF LETTERING — Edward F. Strange 
ALPHABETS OLD AND NEW — Lewis F. Day 

DECORATIVE DESIGNS Paul N. Hasluck 

DRAWING FOR REPRODUCTION Charles G. Harper 

GRAMMAR OF LETTERING BO WE. EGR. 6 oki woes cewadsceseees 
Human Figure — J. H. Vanderpoel 

LESSONS ON ART J. D. Harding 

LESSONS ON DECORATIVE DEsiGN — Frank G. Jackson 

Lessons oN Form — A. Blunck 

LETTERS AND LETTER CONSTRUCTION 

LETTERS AND LeTreRING — Frank Chouteau Brown 

Line anv Form —~ Walter Crane 

THE PRINCIPLES OF Design — FE, A. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF DESIGN 


ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYPING 
ELEcTROTYPING — C. S. 
PARTRIDGE’S REFERENCE HANDS800K OF ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYP- 

Ing —C. S. Partridge 
STEREOTYPING —C. S. Partridge 
ESTIMATING AND ACCOUNTING 


A MOoNEY-MAKING SYSTEM FOR THE EMPLOYING PRINTER — Eden 


SMEEE CASSCRSER EMER HOS Sh UES SS LEER EUS ES SSS bb SO bc ban Reb obey $ 1. 
as 


BUILDING AND ADVERTISING A PRINTING Business — H. H. Stalker.... 

CAMPSIE’S POCKET ESTIMATE Book John W. Campsie 

CHALLEN’S LABor-saviING REcoRDs — Advertising, Subscription, Job 
Printers. 50 pages, flexible binding, $1; 100 pages, half roan, 
cloth sides, $2, and $1 extra for each additional 100 pages. 

SE oe NUNES sb adens sce b5550K0s 65 deb ne ba pes 663s cee ons 

EMPLOYING PRINTERS’ PRICE List FOR PRINTING AND BINDING. Cloth, 
$1.50; leather . 

FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF ASCERTAINING CosT J. Cliff Dando.... 

Hints For YouNG PRINTERS UNDER Eraguty — W. A. Willard 

How To MAKE MONEY IN THE PRINTING BUSINESS Paul Nathan 

NicHoL’s PERFECT ORDER AND REcoRD Book, by express at expense of 
purchaser 

PrinTERS’ Account Book, 200 pages, by express at expense of pur- 
chaser, $3.50; 400 pages, by express at expense of purchaser 

STARTING A PRINTING-OFFICE — R. C. Mallette 


LITHOGRAPHY 


HanpBook oF LITHOGRAPHY — David Cumming.................0..06- 
LITHOGRAPHIC SPECIMENS 


DRPEECCL  Canisebane shaun sees kaeeeuseae™ $2 








MACHINE COMPOSITION 
A PockET COMPANION FOR LINOTYPE OPERATORS AND MACHINISTS — S. 
Sandison . 
CorRECT KEYBOARD FINGERING — John S. Thompson 
PACCIMITE TANOTYPE: KOPBOARDS, 6655.2 ono vcc-0.s vies duucnseeuaukesecws 25 
History OF ComMposinG Macuines — John S. Thompson; cloth, $2.00; 
leather 
THALER LINoTYPE KEYBOARD, by express at expense of purchaser...... 
THE MECHANISM OF THE Linotype — John S. Thompson. (Fifth edi- 
tion.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Coton: Its APPLICATION tO PRINTING — FE. C. Andrews........ wine. 

EIGHT-HOUR-DAY WaGe ScaLe — Arthur Duff 

INK MANUFACTURE — Sigmund Lehner, translated by Herbert Robson. . 

Inks, THEIR COMPOSITION AND MANUFACTURE —C. Ainsworth Mitchell 
and T. C. Hepworth 

MANUFACTURE OF INK - 


MODERN PRINTING INKS — Alfred Seymour 

OIL CoLors AND PRINTING INKS — L. E. Andes........ o08 

PRACTICAL PAPERMAKING — George Clapperton 

PRINTER'S HANDBOOK OF TRADE REcIPES — Charles Thomas Jacobi..... 

Tue GRAPHIC ARTS AND CRAFTS YEAR-BOOK (foreign postage 80c extra). 5.)0 


NEWSPAPER WORK 
ESTABLISHING A NEWSPAPER — O. F. Byxbee... 
GAINING A CIRCULATION — Charles M. Krebs..... oe 
MAKING A NEWSPAPER John L. 
MAKING OF A NEWSPAPER Man, THE 
NEWSPAPER REPORTING AND CORRESPONDENCE — Grant Milnor Hyde... 
NEWSPAPER WRITING AND EpitiING — Willard Grosvenor Bleyer 
PERFECTION ADVERTISING RECORDS 
PRACTICAL JOURNALISM 


PRESSWORK 


A CONCISE MANUAL OF PLATEN PRESSWORK — F. W. Thomas....... 
AMERICAN MANUAL OF PRESSWORK 
CoLor PRINTER — John F. Earhart. 
MODERN PREsswork — Fred W. Gage 
NEW OVERLAY KNIFE, WITH ExtRA BLADE 
Extra Blades for same, each 
OVERLAY KNIFE 


PROCESS ENGRAVING 
HoRGAN’s HALF-TONE AND PHOTOMECHANICAL PROCESSES...... rey eu 
A TREATISE ON PHOTOGRAVURE Herbert 2.25 
LINE PHOTOENGRAVING -— Wm. Gamble oi Ae 3.50 
METAL-PLATE PRINTING ays ae 2.00 
METALOGRAPHY — Chas. Harrap .... iP) cove 8.00 
PROCESS YEAR-BOOK 3.00 
PHOTOENGRAVING — H. Jenkins; revised and enlarged by N. S. Amstutz 3.00 
PHOTOENGRAVING — Carl Schraubstadter, Jr..........ccccccccccccese B10 
PHOTO-MECHANICAL Processes — W. T. Wilkinson.......... 
PHOTO-TRICHROMATIC PRINTING C. G. Zander..... 
Priok’s AUTOMATIC PHOTO SCALE 


PENROSE’S 


REDUCING GLASSES 
THE HALF-TONE PROCESS — Verfasser ; 54 
THREE-COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY — Arthur Freiherrn von Hubl.... 


PROOFREADING 


BIGELOW’s HANDBOOK OF PUNCTUATION — Marshall T. Bigelow........5 
CULINARY FRENCH 

GRAMMAR WITHOUT A MASTER 
PENS AND Types — Benjamin Drew 

PROOFREADING AND PuNcruaTion — Adéle Millicent Smith 
Punctuation — F. Horace Teall 


- William Cobbett 


THE ART OF WRITING ENGLISH — J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M.A......... 
Tue OrtTHOEPIST — Alfred Ayres... PETES LEE CEE ee eS ee 
THE VeERBataetT — Alfred Ayres... .o.-ccccceccccssccdece ig siewree® 
TyPpoGRAPHIC StyYLEBsook — W. B. McDermutt.... 
WesstTeR Dictionary (Vest-pocket) 

WILSsoN’s TREATISE ON PUNCTUATION — John Wilson..........eeeeee0e 
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Published or 
For Sale by 


624-632 Sherman St., CHICAGO 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


1729 Tribune Building, NEW YORK 


PAMPHLET GIVING CONTENTS OF EACH BOOK MAILED ON REQUEST 




















Have You Made 
Your 
Arrangements 
to 


Attend 
The Big Printers’ 




















Convention 





at 


New York 
October 6, 7, 8? 














A Wonderful Programme of Ten-Minute Addresses; an Entertainment Programme (free of charge 
to visitors) which will show the sights of the Great City and will include a night at the immense Hippo- 
drome and a Ball and Dinner at the famous Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 


Printers and members of the allied trades in all sections of the country have made hotel reservations 
and you will have the time of your life if you are one of those who will attend what wiil perhaps be the 
greatest gathering of printers ever held in America. Write or telegraph for hotel reservations to the 


GENERAL COMMITTEE, 147 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 
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Established January, 1894, 
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. € CINOLUCKETL 1013, eprrI0n 

ENGRAVERS oy 

This twentieth annual special edition surpasses everything hereto- 
fore published by the graphic arts trade press. 

It contains an increased amount of text and advertising, ten intaglio 
prints, two of chem two-color, and profuse illustrations in half-tone, 
shaded tone, two, three and four-color offset, and lithography, and 
about thirty letterpress designs. A three-color rotary intaglio print 
Deals only with the Illustration side of Printing, but deals with is the first picture of its kind ever published, and marks the begin- 

that side thoroughly. Post fi $2 : ning of a new era in color printing. 
ghly. wi dbes per annum. Weight, three pounds; sent post free on receipt of one dollar. 
siete icra aaaaaaeaaaaaaliaaass aac; Deutscher Buch- und Steindrucker 
14 Farringdon Avenue London, E. C. 
AMERICAN AGENTS: ERNST MORGENSTERN 
SPON & CHAMBERLAIN 123 Liberty Street, New York 19 Dennewitz-Strasse :: 2: 2: BERLIN, W. 57, GERMANY 











Works fardlditeegraghers The British Printer 


ETC., ARE THE Is Familiarly Known as 
ALBUM LITHO— 26 parts in stock, 20 plates in black and color, $1.50 each part. 


AMERICAN COMMERCIAL SPECIMENS — three serics, 24 “Our N ational Trade J ournal . 


plates in color, $3.50 each series. 
TREASURE OF GRAPHIC ARTS — 24 folio plates in color, $4.50. By Its British Readers 
TREASURE OF LABELS — the newest of labels —15 plates in color, $3.00. z Hay , . meee 
** FIGURE STUDIES ”*— by Ferd Wust —- second series, 24 plates, $3.00 Subscribers to the British Printer are also found in the best printing 
‘ PERERA Omer? ween Pern establishments of the United States, in Canada, or the Continent of 
AND THE Europe and in every British Colony. 
oo The British Printer is a purely technical journal. Every department 
F R E I E K } N S T E covered by experts. Always pictorial, illustrating modern methods of 
reproduction. 
SEMI-MONTHLY PUBLICATION Published bi-monthly, $2.00 per annum, post free. 
This Journal is the best Technical Book for Printers, Lithographers and all Kin- Specimen copy 35¢ ; by mail 4oc. 
dred Trades. Artistic supplements. Yearly subscription, $3.00, post free; sample American Agents: 


iin odoinn ; THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
Published by JOSEF HEIM, Vienna VI. / i Austria 632 South Sherman Street Chicago, Illinois 
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44 Correct and Convenient 
Dictionary for Printers 


By special arrangement with the publishers, we are 
enabled to offer the 


AMERICAN PRESS EDITION 


of FUNK & WAGNALLS’ 
STANDARD DICTIONARY 


at an exceptionally low rate. This book is an abridgment 
of the Standard Dictionary. ‘The words and phrases of 
that work have been carefully reviewed, and more than 
62,000 of them in general and literary use are retained. 
This furnishes a rich vocabulary, in the definition of which 
more than 1,200 illustrations are used. 

Especial attention is paid to capitalization and pronunci- 
ation in the Press Edition. 


This dictionary is highly commended by leading scholars and educators 
of America and Great Britain. "Though from a photograph, the cut does 
not do justice to the volume. It is 8 x 1056 inches in size, well printed, 
with attractive, durable binding. Red leather back, embossed in gold leaf; 
the sides are of heavy-weight dark green English buckram. 


ADVERTISED PRICE, $7.50 —OUR PRICE, $4.50, DELIVERED 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 632 Sherman St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Che American Pressman 


A MONTHLY TECHNICAL TRADE 
JOURNAL WITH 20,000 SUBSCRIBERS 


est medium for direct: communication with the 
user and purchaser of 
Pressroom Machinery and Materials 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 


ROGERSVILLE, TENNESSEE 











THE NATIONAL 
_ITHOGRAPHER 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY THE 


NATIONAL LITHOGRAPHER PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
\. ARREN C. BROWNE., Pres. 150 Nassau St., New York 





Contains: 
Technical Treatises on all Lithographic Processes 
News and Views of the Trade, American and Foreign 
Recipes and Instructions 





Subscription: Post-paid—American, $2peryear. Foreign, $2.50 per year, 
Sample Copy, 20 cents. Sent on receipt of price. 


NATIONAL LITHOGRAPHER PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


If You Want to 
Reach 


The Retail Stationer, Office 
Equipment Dealer, Branch and 
Independent Typewriter Dealer, 
and Buyers for Railroad Cor- 
porations, Wholesale Houses, 
Factories, Banks, and other 
Commercial Industries, you can 
command their attention and 
consideration through the 


INLAND STATIONER 
BUSINESS EQUIPMENT 
JOURNAL 


Your advertisement inserted in a 
few consecutive issues will prove 
the splendid “‘pulling”’ qualities of 
this medium. 

Send for sample copy, advertising 
rates and our Free Copy Service 
Plan. 


Inland Stationer 


Business Equipment Journal 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 





150 Nassau Street, New York 
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_ The Making of a Good Operator 


@ Having decided to become an operator and to learn at a school, the 
most important subject is the selection of a school. To make a mis- 
take may mar one’s future for years or for life. 


@ The Inland Printer Technical School is the oldest linotype school, 
has graduated the greatest number of students, and we let others 
speak of the quality of its instruction. 





@ An Ohio publisher writes: ‘‘The operator you sent us was here 
only a month, but in that short time showed remarkable proficiency 
both in accuracy and in speed. His efficiency speaks well for the 
training you gave him.” 


@ And here is what a student hailing from the same State (Ohio) has 
to say: “Have been getting along fine since leaving your school three 
years ago. Have met with but few difficult things and have never 
required any assistance from others.” 





@ Our booklet on ‘‘ Machine Composition’’ tells all about learning to be an operator. It is 
yours for the asking. Drop a postal to-day to 


The Inland Printer Technical School “Gncx¢o. ic 
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Cline Typesetting Machine Motor Drive 
Conene oD 
Fits 


Any Model 
Linotype 















Intertype 





Over 1,000 in use 
in the largest news- 
paper plants and 
smallest job shops 









eee CLINE TYPESETTING 
MACHINE ORIVE 












Motor equipment includes patented bracket for 
mounting the motor rigidly on side of machine 
frame, gear and all necessary cap screws ready 
for mounting. 

We can ship from stock. 


Motor is a 3 H.-P. continuous duty regular Cline- 
Westinghouse power motor, with standard oil ring 
type dust-proof bearings, ~ in. shaft, large stand- 
ard commutator. (It is not a special motor with 
sewing machine motor grease cup bearings, etc.) 


Cline Electric Mfg. Co., Fisher Building, Chicago, Illinois 


















CLINE WESTINGHOUSE 
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Composition of any Kind 


Job Work 
Legal Work 


Book and Catalog 
Work 


Tariff Work 
The LINOTYPE can not talk, 


but a user of it can. Listen! 











Quick-Change Model 8 
Three-Magazine Linotype 








S.C. TOOF & COMPANY 
195-201 MADISON AVENUE 
: v 

Mergenthaler Linotype Co., Memphis, Tenn., August 25th, 1914. 
549 Baronne Street, New Orleans, La. 
Gentlemen : — 

We have been operating one of your Model 8 Linotypes for a period of a little over six months. 

During this time we had abundant opportunity of testing the machine out on job work, legal 
work, book and catalog work, and tariff work, and it affords us much pleasure to state that the 
Model 8 has come up to and excelled our most sanguine expectations. 

We therefore think it incumbent upon us to tell you how pleased and satisfied we are with 
our investment. 

It will perhaps be needless to add that we have set aside space sufficient for three more of 
your good machines. 


Very truly yours, 
Ss. C. TOOF & Ca. 
By Otto Zahn, Vice-President. 















EVERY WORD OF THIS LETTER MEANS SOMETHING TO YOU AS A MASTER PRINTER. 
BETTER TALK IT OVER WITH OUR REPRESENTATIVE. 


The Multiple Linotype Way Is the Modern Way 








MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO: 1100 S. Wabash Ave. SAN FRANCISCO: 638-646 Sacramento St. NEW ORLEANS: 549 Baronne St. 
TORONTO — Canadian Linotype, Ltd., 35 Lombard Street 


RUSSIA ) BUENOS AIRES— Hoffmann & Stocker MELBOURNE 
SWEDEN Mergenthaler HAVANA— National Paper & Type Co. SYDNEY, N. S. W. 
NORWAY $Setzmaschinen-FabrikG.m.b.H., PORTO ALEGRE (Br cee id,  WEEAENGTON, 06.2, (Poem Trading Co. 
HOLLAND Berlin, Germany —s Cae, De. 
DENMARK SANTIAGO (Chile) — Enrique Davis TOKIO —Teijiro Kurosawa 
wes og el 
r. anue 


SOUTHERN EUROPE, AFRICA, AND THE FAR EAST: Linotype and Machinery, Limited, London, England 
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